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DISCOURSE 


Concerning the 
Eaxrh before the Dezruoe. 


WHEREIN 
TieFonu nd PROPERTIES aſcribed to it, |. 
In a Book intituled 


The Theory of the Earth, 


Are Excepred againſt : 
And it is made appear, 


That the DissoLuTioN of that Earth was not 
the Cauſe of the Univerſal Flood. 
ALSO 


A New Explicgtiqn of that Flood is atternpted. 
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'Aving peruſed the Book called 
The Theory of the Earth : .confider- 

ng it ſimply and abftratedly in it 
|, aSa Philoſophic Selindsr or re- 
preſentation of chings; I found it.a Treatiſe, 
NOt unworthy of- the. ingenious | Aurhor of ic. 
Though ſoit was not without its equa, Or 
Defects. Bur then taking it asir relates tothe 
Doctrine. of the Bible, and fo bears the Title, 
* Sacred; 1 thought it liable ro: ſeveral Ex» * yme Thos. 


| an Sacram ap» 
C eptions . pello, cum Tel- 


| luris Phy folv- b 
; giam communem non veſpiciat 5 ſed majores mundi noſtri wm tudines, non meminit Sacra Y 
STINT a. . Prefac, .ad Leaarems ; 


| one, of eſe { an dtor ſtreet Forch: 
with, and,.in a Letter tranſmit -them ro' the 
leatned, Theoriſt, Buz,may Pen growing warrit, 
quite. Qut- -tunthe bounds df-nupficit lrentions; 
pf 98 forbing, me. .ta 2lter-the: Merkiod E had be- 
A 2 gun, 
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gun, mn things on to chi lng and 


drew them up in this Forim..-- 

ily iDefigh 8 Slat ambrBrop ofabef 
ſome few Exceptions, againſt | the Eſfirla of 
the” Theory. "And [as humbly beg, thie:they 


may” nor be "mi -, * as $0*1 ift-; 
Kc | 29 tOtheibBnd.' | 


| Bir Fort fo 60 Tridh 5 Hd fre direudts 


-\ Her Fanditation, Let none thereforethink chem 


ings, of X\ OE rind, 'oriſues of a 
h Spe ch Jeſs -of a 

" "4 y;to whith,as 
S oweall og ven ho FAhatl ever 
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ky 


ealile 1s Palſe.*5 Fdr 
"Af rhixt igri,” nts Be ficient? 'only The 
\' Diſcovery of” fore xruch "thay 'be New. "Bur 


oa Khoo diſtovery toy portant trhth, 
- 45 Hishty c&? be=valued'an 4 ode" 3} To 
© "be" Nils into- eWorld with'thankSlnd 


Joy3 and entefrain'd with'/reverefiee Ant a 
"ſweet reception. * ''Yea aF 'every3fach Diſgo- 
vey of werghty hi'tb to be yes 
'" with great rt an Leſberve fvhe My 
——_ Noor makes the Diſcovery; ought t6: 
#:60,And n#Ybokruper 


ings Gone wade innear het 
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To the "READ ER. 


for n __ own. part, | had. much rather affiſt with 
my. hands; in fitting-up both ; thai, wrice 6ne 
word) OX, ſyllable: wich my, Pen, to; binder him 


of ev Vos 159 


Again th exafore Iheanily, exokel my Scope,. 


CR $iſe -but.a Kandication of pts 

+ kl | ag a of Religinn allo 
ough-I: am: far fromithar pans 3 
oy. er lo} at: the. propoſal of. every new 


* In the Pre-- 


face ro the 


Tiheos Jy] jas 1:45.oif all. Religion, were falling. about guy Pe. Theon- 


ears *.jyetLam. ſenſiblethe Thegrift basgfſauled 
-Retigian,, and;iahas; incche., very... foundation, of 
it... [And therefore he.mult nor blame;,me, 
if I have: raken the alarm ( to uſe, his on 


i:ward, te en og 00s pleaſe in fucha manner 
fo give.it..; Agd .ealy.dhould-nor forme af, us 
ye.heen awak kened. by1it,, confidering, how 
loud. heriags it jn our.cars; be might well 
| haye:congluded,,wewere rogdalt aflep. 
oF When: chefourcen 
' i155 Chat; ancient, js famous King of, Rome, 
Wes found. in, the Earth j in a Cheſt of Stone ; 
| being, taken. our /were; peruſed-, by, ſe- 
a .@ laſk,upan the Brazor Palins report, 
-<has they Fomr3ihed -pleraque diſſo{vendarion. Rev 
Spone anomy, hugs/teading tothe wdoing of Re- 
ligzos;: (abs leaft, in ſome Ceremonies ar,appen- 


»REn9h154.10þey xers, condemned, by the: 


<= Senate: 


-{F; Books of. Numa Pome + Liv OE 
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An Argument of their render- 
neſs and alowideanives for the / Religion they 
hads, .chougirbut'2 mean 6fie: 2Now allow- 
ing our regard' for" Religion, to extced' that 
of the: Romans "(as in reaſon it ſhould ) but 
as) mugh as'onr Religion'exceedeth thivs :' and 
how.deaplymapfiave reſbne: (eſpecially 'c&iofe 
of ius 1a Holy Orders)? 'eveti the fmalleſt”in- 
juries done unto 'it' >' Bur then when Books 
come: forth ro0 like ito 'Nama's, the Contents: 
whertof ſtrike. ar Religion; the leaſt'we can Uo; 
is/t9\, complain of che" abuſe, and endezvour 
meekly: to confice then. 

:And:that :the Theory of "the Eelth des ftrike 
av Religion;and af anlb'ic (a5 ſxidY in the ve 
Foundation” of it'3 1s bur”*tos evident.” For ih 
ſeveral things (as will appear in our Diſcontſ} 
it-contradicts Scripture 5! and by” *'too poſitive 
" afſerring--the 'rrurh- of '\ies's / offir  Fheore 
makes  that-to be falle; upotr which our Reli- 
gion is founded. And''to affete ſuch things 
polirively , as imply: Scripture' to'be falfe in 
any Periods of” jt ; * muſt be of ver ryperniciotis 
conlequencs. For- iF-ie fai18if Poe inſtances,” 
it my dofo jo mam : ah@ char which renders 
Ir toy rages in ? þ art, W M1 rapcacir- rhe ___ of 
the Jets, © + anSod hop Chae. ca "oF Wt oy 
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"Let it'be: noted therefore thar the Diſpute 
here, . is -not. meerly | whether-the. World: we 
live in, -be;zhe:fame bw, ac fir was of! od be- 
fore. the. Flood: 'or . whether : there: be not as 


much; diffexence ; þerwixr its primeval,” and is 


Lat eſea (nt States HaginDerveiRt'A: igoodly- Scructarey 


when ſtanding in is glory, [and grovelingin 


ics rujnes.: bur: ( which is far more-material ) 


whether .lome ſacred.and revealed: Truths ; or 
gay,..-but gogundies Phulofophic Phandies: ; 3: that 


> preferred4;c 11 20) fb fukin ad blu Romany: 


The, Book has ]vicebyi in Manuſdripel great 


while. Why it did fo, is-well -known'to 
ſome. good Men 5:and I need nor trouble 4! 


the Reaſons of : It. ii, .\\Batr- when” inbfe” 
ang oa leaza ):- .brerei diſpss'd*' to! avrite' 


berrer ; ;-;lerir.come abroad. 


In, it, 1.have, not (to ſpeak'in the! Theorift's 


language, *., made -Juilgment or» Confure © of 


 * [n che Pre-- 
face to the 1. 


his, Hypotheſis, - upon, genexat -preſumptions and'Ex. Troy. 


prejudices, nor - according to the temper and model 
of. my, own. ſpirit; but (1 think) according to 
reaſon. .. And..chat I' might nor impoſe upon 
my. ſelf ar, others, .; have, laid afide that  lagy and 


fallacious. method of. cenfuring by the lump, and* 
endeavoured to bring - things cloſe to the Teſt- of 
true and falſe, to explicit proof and evidence. . 
Aud whoſoever » fays:.he, makes ſuch Objeftions- 


{.iÞ againſt 


he. 
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againſt an Hypothehis hath a Right tobe heard. 
_ Trp Right therefore, fo far as iris mine, and 


 Imaylawfullydoit; Lnowchallenge 

To conclude. Whercas i haveeride 
xo explain the Univerſal Deluge, ina new and 
unuſual way ;: 1 would by: no means be 
though -co-- jo—_ upon 1t, / as ''cEtraanly 
true; but only; to: ſhow that another way: of 
opening and- unfolding that intricate. Pheno- 
menon, ; may. be found out, as plauſible or ap- 
provable as that which the T heory goes in. And 
truly for my: own 'patt, 1 am much of the 
Opinion of . a very learned Friend 'of . mine 
( a great ; ornament . both 'to the Univerſiry 
and the Faculty; he.-is of ) who: upon per- 
ulal of this Book in Manuſcript, wrote this 
ro me among other things: Though we have 
Moſes, yet 1 believe we muſt ſtay for Elias,” to 
make out to us, the true Philoſophical modus of the 
{reation, and Deluge. H 
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"Jp great Uſefulneſs of Natural Philoſophy. 2. Tn 


proving there is a God. '3, In acquaiiting us with His 
"Nature. 4:: 4» ferting « Providence. 51 T#iexeluding 1do- 
latry. 6.1» indicating the Golpel iz ſeveral Pajts..; 7. ds 
the Immortality of the Sol, 8. The Reſarreftion of the Body. 
9. The Conftagration of the World, 10. Ard the endleſs fiery 


. Torments of the Damned. 13. Philoſophy is nſefaul alſo as.ta Di- 


vinity. 1 2.Avd kke ta flouriſh. 13, Caution againft abuſing 


"Te, 14.Y#hich'iv dove, either by (peaking, or thinking (lightly 
"of it, 15; Or by Setting it too low in'its Operations.” 16, Or 


elſe by Raiſing it too high. 17,Which is the fault of The The- 
ory of the Earth. 18.4 CharaQter of sr, 19. The Occa- 
fion of this Diſcourſe againſt it. 20.Together with its Me- 
thod. 21, This Chapter, an Introduction ro the Liſcourſe, 


CHAP. It 


I The Hypothelis of the Earths Formation fated 2. The 
firſt Exception agoinft 37, It would: have taken up too:much 
time. 3. The World being wade in Six Days. 4: How there 


wizhs: be Light ad Days, : before there was aSun. 5.4 Proof 


that the Creation wie perfetted in Six Days time. 6.Numerg! 
Cabbalifm canner overthrow it. 7, The Jews in Cabbalizing, 
fill allowed a Literal meaning to Scripture \, only they ſwperadded 
« Myſtical one, never contrary to it, 8,Though were there 
OS. wa f 4 (a) A\ 
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The CONTEN Ts. 


DO A, 


4 Cabbala, Deſtruive to the Letter of Moſes's Story of the 
Creation, that world not invalidate the pm alledged, 
g.Moſes's Acconnt of the Creation,7uns not vpon bare Numbers, 
but upon Time, 10. Phat Accent the Chriſtian Church has 
made of the Cabbala. 11. How it diſcovers its own Vanity. 
I2. The Literal ſenſe.to be kepr ro, in the Story F the Creation, 
13. Where Scripture ſpeaks ſo as not to be underſtood Literally, 
;t is Cometimes for plainnels ſake. P. 45 


CHAP. IL 


1. A Second Exception againſt the Formation of the Earth, viz. the 


Fluftnation of the Waters of the Chaos, whereon it was to be 
raiſed, 2. That Fluitzation cauſed by the Afoon, 3. The 
T heoriſt's Doubt, whether ſhe were then in our Neighbour- 
hood, conſidered. 4. The Precarieuſneſs of his Hypotheſis 
in ſeveral things relating to the Chaos: Which ought to have 
been better cleared and confirmed, according to his own de- 
clared Judgment. 5. The Deſcent of the Earchly Particles 
out of the Air, not only Precarious, but Vnphileſophical. 
6. And alſo Anti: Scriptural, P73 


CHAP. 1V. 


1. A Third Exception againſt the Formation of the Earth, he 


Fire at the Center of it, 2. The Theory faulty in not ſetting 
forth the Beginning of the Chaos, which was neceſſary to be 
done. 3. Such « Chaor was not Created, 4. Nor 
yet produced in Des-Cartes his way, 5. And therefore that 
Central Fire ſeens a thing #wreaſenable, 6, 'That the: Chaos 
was'produced-in the Carteſian way, not to be allowed by the 
Theory. \7. The Word,'N52, alſo infinuates- the contrary. 
8: The Septwagint Cleared -in one Paſſage. -- 9, The Srory of 


the Creation not to be reſtrained to che Terreſtrial World. 
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.CHA'P. V. 


1. The Form of the Earth excepted againſt from the want of 
Rivers. 2. Notwithſtanding the way deviſed to raiſe them, 
there would have been none in due time. 3. Whereupon Two 
gr Inconvenience+ muſt have enſued, 4. No Rivers could 

ave been before the Flood. | P. 106 


CHAP. VE 


1. Another Exception againſt the Hypotheſis; it would have 
* drowned the World, chough Man had nor finned: 2.. Or 
though Mankind. had been never ſo penitent. 3. hich 
would have reflected »pon Providence : and imboldened 
the Atheiſt. P. 221 


CHAP. VI. 


1. Saint Peter's. words alledeed in favour of the Hypothefis ; 
inapplicable to that Purpoſe, 2, Wherein the ſtrels of them 
ſeems to lie. 3. Seven other Allegations out of Seripture, 

_ of no Force. 4. As being Figurative, and" ſo not Argu- 
mentative. 5. Which Tycho Brahe wt minding, it gave 


occaſion te his Syſteme. P. 127 
, CHAP: VIE 
L Acontinual quinOX. before the Flood, by vertue of the Earth + 


Poſition, improbable. .2. For then that Poſition would have 
remained ftil,or the Change thereof wonld have been more fully 
pon Record. 3. Scripture does nor favour thir Aquinox, 
bat rather diſcountenance iz. 4. It would have kept one half of 
the Earth ynpeopled, 5. And have hiadred the- Rains apthe 
IR (a 2) Lime: 
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The CONTENTS. 


time of the Flood, 6. The Dodtine of- the Aquinox 7s 
againſt the em 1 of the Learned. 7. The Authorities 
alledged for the Right Situation .of the Earth, upon which the 
equinox depends, falufficiedt to prove it, 8, Two Queries 
propounded relating to the Aquinox, Pp. 158 


CHAP. IX. 


1. The Oval Figure of the Primitive Earth excepted apainf}, 
from the natwre of that Maſs upon which it was founded. 
2. And from its Poſition in its Annnal Motion. 3. As 
alſo from the Roundnelſs of the Preſent Earth. 4. which 
Roxndneſs could net accrue to the Earth from its Diſrupti- 
ON, in "regard that would have Tendred it more Oval ft, 
in caſe it had beey Oval from the beginning, 5. Or at leaf 
would not have made it leſs Oval than it was. P. 189 


CHAP. X 
1. That there were Mountains before the Flood ;* proved in 
way of Exception to the Theory, ont ipture. 


0 
2. And that they conld not be made by the Ea in of 
the firſt Earth, argued from the Mountains in the Moon. 
'3. And from the Opinion of the Talmudiſts, and others, 
- 4. How Mountains might ariſe in the very beginning. 
- 5. There muſt be Mountains in the firſt World, becavſe 
there were Metals in it, P. 201 


CHAP. XI. 


t.' That there were Open Seas before the Floed, made evi- 
dent from Scripture, 2. Such Seas neceſlary then as Re- 
ceptacles for Great Fiſhes. 3. The Abyſs being mo fit 
place for thew. 4. 4 farther Confirmation of open Seas, 
5. An Objection againff them, anſwered. 6. Another 
Objettion anfwered. 7. 4 Third anſwered. '- P. 21 
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| x. The Scripture's © Silence towching "the Rainbow, before he 
Fleed, does not nrgue "its non-appearance © til after ir. 
2, Its appearance” from the beginning, »» hindrance or dimi- 
"tion of its Federal Significancy, 3: But watter of col- 
gruence' vo G6 OD Method of 'Privertng #4 other Cales- 
4. Clottds were rttant before the Flovl , "hd thevafert the 
Raitibow wes fo. 5. '7he Contlifion of this Chiprer, 
yelating-to the TWO foregoing ones alſo, © © Þ: 252 


1. The Doctrine of Paradiſe, intelligible without the 
Theory. 2. Where that Dottrine is beſt taught. 
3. What it is, with a bnef 'Pardphraſe »por ir. 4. it 
is Clear is it ſelf, thongh obſcured. by Writers, $5, Lon” 
gevity before the Fleba, © 19+ property "of ©Parddiſe F ad 
might be the — bur of ' few. 6." Yontd wot be 
tornmon to all, acroraing tothe Theory, © ' © p. 26z 
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1, The Flood conld met be cauſed by the Diſldlution -& che 

* Earth, andirs falling into the Abyſs: 2. For it wokld have 
been inconfiltent with the Deſcription of "Paradiſe, 3. It 
would have deſtr "od the Ark. 4. And have maae the 
Earth of ' a Form different from 'what now'it'5; ff: Tt 

. wonld alſo kituereduced it 80 a nnſtrablt BartenndE. 8, 21nd 

' have, o20r1nyned the Buildirigs which 0utfivbd "the Dilnge, © 

'' 7, And have rendred' the Coveiiant' whith ©'O D made 
with Noah, vain and inſignificant. IE 
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CHAP, XV. 


3, The Flood.  exphicable, - another. way » ;. as: well as &y 
. that in which the Theory goes. 2, What the height of | 
its Waters might be, Viz. Filteen Cubits «pon . the /aur- | 
face of ue Earth, 3- The Probability of the Hypotheſis | 
.» ' argued' frem - SCHpLure.. | 4. Pha, the Fountains of the 
, Great'. Deep were. . 5. , 4. Second . Argument | for the 
Hypotheſis, from the gafie and ſufficient Supply of 
"Waters to raiſe the Flood to ſuch an height. 6. 4 
Third, from its agreeableneſs with Sr, Peter's Account © 
of the Deluge, 7.” A Fourth, from the Habitableneſs of 
the Earth, at the Floed's :going off. 8. 4 Fifth, from its 
Conſiſtency with Geography. P. 299 Z 
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1. *Obje&ions muſt be. anſwered. .2, .Owr Expoſition 
of Scriptagre not ta be made an Objetion ty, . the 
Theoriſlt, or any that hold with him, 3. The Firſt Ob- 
kRion from the Hills being covered, ay/wered. 4. The 
Second, frem the Arks reſting upon the Moun- 
tains of Ararat, anſwered.. ' 5, The Third, from the 
apperring of the Tops of the Mountains , upon the 
ecreaſe ' of the Waters, anſwered, 6. The Fourth, 
from the poſſibility of Mens being ſaved from the 
Flood without the Ark, a»ſwered. 7. The Fifth, from 
the likelihood of other Creatures eſcaping, anſwered. 
8. The Sixth,, from the imaginary exceſs. of Water, 

* rOoſvered 9... The Seventh, from the Raven which 

. Noah ſent ont of the Ark, an/wered. 10. The Eighth, 
rom danger of, Shipwrack. which the Ark. would have 

in, 41/wered, 11, A General Anſwer co farther Qb- 
jecions. P 324 
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1. The Poſitiveneſs of the Theory. 2. Noted inthe Engliſh 
Edition of ir, 3. Its Anthor's Intentions lavdable, 4 The 
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Age 13. Line 10. Read incorruption. p. 48.1. 3. after that, inſert were 
4x.it.p. 58.1. £:boſ of p.19- L 31.r. UN127)- p.60.L26.r. NNDDY. 

» 75. 1.13. I. P. 95+ I. IT. profeſſed. p. 98. 1. 23. r. IN. P- 10g. 
«21.8. canales. p. 116, 1.7. I. Miles. p. 127. lg. I. Brahe. p. 129+ 1. 25, 
I. deſcry. p. 145. |. 28. r. inartificjal. p. 233. 1. 1. r. grow. |. pee 
P- 255. 1. 1.7. j#ft. 1. 30. r. its. Þ. 282. 1. 14-r. Crops. p. 285.1. 21. atrer 
lod inſere, excepting the Red Sta. p. 3o6. in the laſt line of the Margenr, 
F. TNDYIN- P- 307+ |. 17. blotout &. p.321.L. 25. r. two hundred. P-324, 
L. 19. in, r. anſwered. P. 333 |. 2. 8. about. p. 345: l. 25.r. hideous, 
The Parecntheſes, p. 289. 1. 15, 16, 17, 18. and p, 290. |. 2, 3. ſhould have 
been lefr our, Some miſpointings alb muſt he nored, © 


GEOLOGIA: 


OR, A 


DISCOURSE 


Conceraing the 


ARTH 


Before the Flood, 
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CHAP. -T. 


1." The great Uſcfulneſs of Natural Philoſophy. 2. Te 
proving there is a God. 3. Inacquainting us with His 
Nature. 4. I» .«fſert:ing. « Providence. '5. Is ex- 
cluding Idolatry. 6. In wvindicating the Goſpel in 
ſeveral Points.. 7. As the Immortality of the Soul. 
. 8. The Reſarrettion of the Body. 9. The Conflagra- 
tion of the World. 10, And the endleſs fiery Torments 
4 the Damned. 11, a is uſeful alſo as to 
ivinity. ' 1&.. 4zd liketo\floutiſh. 13. Cantior 
againſt abuſing ir. 14. Which is doxe ,. either by 
#peakang, 'or thinking Lightly mo 15. Orby Set- 
ting 


GEOLOGT Ar . 


A Diſcourſe concerning 


ting i too 10W in its Operations. 16. Oy. elſe by 
Raiſing it too high. 17. Which is the fault of 
''The Theory of the Earth. 18. 4 Charatter of +. 
19..The Occaſion of this Diſcourſe againſt it. 20. To- 
gether with its Method. 21. This Chapter, ax In- 
rroduQtion to the Diſcourſe. | | 


1 is'2 men able ad worthy Gaying (for: a 


+ T3 53 wb ; © Heathen) of + Simplicins ; Philoſophy is the 
yeov fl bn greateſt Gift, that. ever G O D beſtowed upon 
ST AognS4y- Men, And were it reſtrained to Natural Phi- 


Twy  e:a07- Joſpphy alone there would-be mugh truth in that 
gia i. I» Afﬀertion of his.. For it-ſerves our intereſts.-with a 
Epi@.Ench. mighty efficacy, and is highly conducive to our be- 
*47. *9- nefit; not only many, but innumerable ways. Thus. 
it exalts our Minds, and inlarges aut Underſtandings, 
and fills them with'rich and invaluable Notions. It 
elevates our flat and groveling Souls, and makes them 
at once to look up, and look high. It difinthralls 
our Judgments, inflav'd to Senſe, and weak Specula- 
tions; and ſwells our ſhrivel'd narrow Thoughts, 
into wide, and generous, and comprehenſive Theories. 
It wipes the duſt of Ignorance, and dimneſs of Pre- 
jadice out of 'our Eyes; and inables us not only to ſee 
Nature's: Beauty, | but duely to admire it. Yea, ia 
2 ſhort time, ir turns- our” Admiration into ſtudious 
Induſtry; and: of palfionate- Lovers of Nature's Per- 
fe&tions , * makes. us (curious "and painful Searchers 
into her Myſteries. - And-here new Diſcoveries bring 
» Veluptas freſh * Delights ;.- and our intelleQtual Satisfations, 
quan j175417- do. more 'than- compenſate” our! moſt” tirefom Diſqui- 
rerun ques o- ONS. Far the Mind being weighed down with 
- Aran JEN eſt cum ills quan adfert notitia Miarum quas pbileſophayde inunines. Des 


the: 


=/ 


ffration. And ſays, That if it does 


way for the moſt royal Dottrine. 
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the luggage of the Body, and bound faſt, as with' © © 
Chains, in the ftraitnefles of it; Philoſophy te-\ -; 
lieyes it (fays a great (s) Man) by giving it a fair Pro- («)Corpus bor, - 
{pe& of the things of Nature, and lifting it up from A 
Farthly, to Divine Concerns. 'To take cognoſcence prement Us 
of which, while it {allies out, .it recovers a kind of RO ns 


liberty 3 and breaking. looſe, in ſome ſenſe, from the accefir piitoſo. 
uneaſie preſſure and confinement it ſuffers, is refreſhed #1 - & ilum 


with the ſurvey and ſtudy of the Heavens. a tay rg 
dimi 7; . . | culo juſſut, & 
@ terrenis dimiſit ad dizinz, Hee libertas tjus tft, hec tuagatio ; ſubducit nteri z 

tenetur, & calo reficitwr. Sen, Ep, 65. : Fe s.f Tee ſe cuftodie qua 


The learned (65) Father flies (4) 'z: ad wi maeubares 1} 
higher ſtill, though not 1n the leaſt ized Of + dandelag, in 5 Jradwe 
above the Mark. For he makes #7. me _— TAs , 
Philoſophy profitable for Godlinefs, © * 1 wyorgramnevate Thy odey 

; «conf TY BacoiudimiTy dideigrghia. Clem, 
to ſuch as fetch Faith from Demon- 1. rf kb, - > 
not comprehend the vaſtneſs of Truth, nor is able to per- 
form the Commandments of the LORD ; yet it makes 


And therefore he would have al Fe Gaks a-  RE OY 
(not excufing very (c) Women) to 5,9, 1. 

mind Philo ophy. And argues , 

That none whoare (4) young ſhould * (4) Min vig- is 6r, wnens 
defer it ; and that none who are qguroorgdy, wire fewr vmigyor, 
old ſhould be weary of it ; becauſe  nmeinw 'pmnomgiy. 575 33 ducys 
ng Man is too young, ner yet too old, "4 Rw, im miguyG- age m8 
toget a ſound Mind. And then adds, * YO xl veiver, 6.5 Abay, ple 


7: | mo Ty Pinoy ymdgyeiv wee, i 
Ade that ſays 'tis too ſoon, or too late, anaen ar tn Sod 


- #0 ſtudy hiloſophy ; is F111 like him 5% TY Abzorm, pos ed eupuoriay þ 


who ſays, it is too ſoon, or top late,' wiy mygdru Thi Segv, 3 want, 
ro be bleſſed. And that Philoſophy  7Waew. ibid. | 
ſhould contribute towards Mens | 

Bleſſedneſs, we need not wonder.; when. (as he. ſays 


B 2 in 


de. ate _— 


——— — — | — 
4. A.,\Piſcourſe | concerning. 
(a) Now: in (3) anothae place). \doer beforehand purge, and pre- 


Selees 9 &-' pare the, Soul to recerue the. Faith, wpon, which the 
"Se 7h, 2, uth builds Knowledge, ' And albeit in theſe Expreſ- 
Yeo «is ms 5 ons, he might not. mean, Nat#ra-Philoſophy only ; 
Enedau " Yet ipraking all along; of the Greek Philoſophy in ge- 
Seoy-6@ hb T)v | 18 
15 i2;. eral; he cannot be ſuppoſed to exclude that neither. 
xd i &- Which indeed does very. much, qualifie, and. diſpoſe us: 
ai2we, for true Religion; and is rarely inſtrumental to' im- 
Strom. 16:7. prove and advance it. 
To make out this fully, how uſeful and ſerviceable 

Philoſophy 'is, to promote Religion ;, would require a 

whole Volume. Let me only touch upon a few 

Farticulars.. 


- - -2.- Firſt,;.4t_is-uſcful, 'To.prove, There isa GOD. Of 
*  -" al the: Fundamentals of: Religion, this.3s the chief. 
Yer- if -Philoſophy did. not. lend: us.: ſome. Topicks,. 
from' whence we mgur fetch. Arguments ,. to evince 
and.canfirm the Exiltence.of a DEITY ;. all that we 
could. fay , weuld be too cold. and languid to con- 
fute the Atheiſt. But when that.diſcavers an abſolute 
neceſſity of a-Firſt Cauſe, and of a Firſt Mover ; and. 

[ of an infinitely Wiſe and. Powerful Creator of the Uni- 
verſe, and'of as-infinitely Wiſe and Powerful. a Gover-. 

nour. of: the ſame :. Or elſe. on. the other hand, ſhews: 

a neceſſity of Deifying the World. itſelf, by.beſtowing, 

Godlike. Attributes. upon: it ; and of granting Self- 

mouency,, Life'and Underſtanding to. Matter. ;. with 

other moſt notorious and numberleſs Abſurdities : 

- 'Fhen he muſt either openly confeſs rhereis a: G O D, 

- -»,- * or withifilence ſubmit+to: a Belicf.of his Being. 

(by *E59r 5 And what, a conſiderable ſtroke Philalophy. has 
Wray 7x79 joy Proving; there is a, G O:D,. Plutarch. fairly gives 


=cymr. # ys. to underſtand ;, where he. declares,. (6) That the 
6/29 TY xþ N\5- 


WV igarropttar arr rapbdrrrer, De: Plarite Philoſ. 1b, T. cap. 6: 
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firſt NotionMen had of him,they took from the beauty of the- 
aſpeftable: things. And a little after, (x) They-had the: 
knowledge of 4 GO D, from the. Stars which appe« 
while they beheld the great harmony -they, cauſed, and how-1m 36 go. 
orderly they made Day. and\Night, and Witter-and'Suts- vouiur c5i- 
mer.. Towhiichagrees.what we read, Wiſd.13;3,4- £9! eorns 
; | x45 TuT6s - 
as. rvaegorias. oy mes eURES, X; Tera [jubneg nebesy Th) YURTMy 00404 6h T8. 3] we. —_ 


3. Secondly;. To acquaint as-with the: Natare- of 'the 
D:EJ'FY. For: what to: make'of his Immaterial: 6r 
Spiritual: Eſſence:; of his Necellary and: Self- 
exiſtence ;. of: his: Ubiquity. or Omnipreſence ;. of a 
TRINTEY in Unity.; or Three: diftin& Perſons, ins 
one and: the ſame: undivided Nature , and! common- 
efſential Subſtance,  &#a. | we- ſhould: be: utterly: at a 
loſs, were it not for Philoſophy. Not that Philo- 
fophy-can enable us. to look to. the Centre off God% 
Perfe&ions-neither, and throughly to underſtand him; 
that's impoſſible. For he is nothing elſebut GLORY 
and GREATNESS. And: ſuch is the. Brightneſs of 
the one, and the. Immenſeneſs of: the: other, yea; the. 
Infiniteneſs-of both, that no created Capacities, with 
all the helps they can poſſibly get, ſhall attain. to a: 
clear and full. knowledge of him, Yea, much of the 
felicity of the Eternal-State, ſeems.to Iye-in-this; Thap 
as.we: ſhall always ſee more and more of: GOD, ſo-we 
ſhall never be-able to diſcern a/{: Butſhall inceſſantly 
be entertained with freſh. Perceptions of new De-- 
lights, ariſing from freſh Appreheafions ,. and.new 
Diſcoveries: of the incomprehenfilile Goodaels. and 
Beauties of: the Divinity, Which Apprehenſions will 
beſo very clear,and.the ObleCtations ifluing; fronvthery 
ſo high and -ſtrong,. in reiterated- rapturous- Vibrations 
in. the Soul, that: we ſhall be ſtrangely Roch 


2 
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and as it were quite ſwallowed up of endleſs and 
moſt beatifying SatisfaQtions. And O amazing Bliſs 
and Happineſs indeed, where we ſhall ever be finking 
deeper and deeper ſtill in an abyſs of intellectual 
Joy and 'Sweetneſs !. This will make our condition 
a boundleſs Ocean - of tranſportmg Pleaſures: ; . as 
GOD's Nature is a like Ocean of Divineſt Excel- 
lencies. But then if G OD betoo Glorious and Great 
to be perfeAtly underſtood by us in the Mahſions above 
(where the dormant Powers and Faculties of our Souls 
(which perhapsare many) ſhall be all awakened into 
lively Attings) how much eſs can Philoſophy help us 
to underſtand him compleatly, here in theſe lower Re- 

ions? Yet as Men may ſee more with a good Per- 
ſpeQtive, than they can do without it; ſo we may 
better acquaint our ſelves. with the Nature of G OD, 
being: aflifted by Philoſophy, than if we had it not. 
And the truth is, even the very Word and Works of 
GOD, the two moſt informing things we have, the 
moſt apt and able to lead us into competent knowledge 

f His- MAJESTY, without Philoſophy, are neither 
of them to be rightly or tolerably underſtood in in- 
numerable Inſtances. os 


4. Thirdly, To aſſert a Providence, and the free uſe 
of our Facklties. Aſtra regunt homines, Stars govern 
Mex,has taken greatplace in the World : Infomuch that 
a Mans Stays, and his Deſtiny, have been Terms equi- 
valent. As free Agents as we are, they have been 
thought to controll us ; to be Diſpoſers of our Lot, 
and Diſpenſers of our Portion, and the Maſters of 
our Fortune. To incline our Minds, and to ſway 
our Wills ; todetermin our Motions, and over-rule 
our Attioas; ſtaking us down as it were in all our Pro- 
ccedings by irreſiſtible force, or tying us up to fatal 
neceſlity. 
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neceſfity.  'A Perſuaſion moſt ſtrange, and alſo as falſe. 
It might come from hence. The Stars were obſerved 
to' be very numerous, and for-their largeneſs, moſt 
conſiderable Bodies. And therefore for them only to 
ſhine in che Night-time, and that with fo pitiful a 
light, as every little Fog or Cloud canobſcure, might 
well be: thought too mean a. work for them, at leaft 
for their whole Employment. Whereupon to intitle 
them to another Task, more noble and ſuitable, they 
were: fancied to have Mankind committed” to'their 
charge, tobe ruled by them with an abſolute Regency. 
But whence ſprang this Miſtake, - of the'Stars Super- 
intendency and Sovereign Dominion, fave merely from 
the want of ſound Philoſophy ? For as many as are 
tolerably vers'd in that, know they can- have no ſuch 
Influence or Empire ; but are wholly incapable of ex- 
erciling a Regiment of that Nature over. us. | And 
do know as well likewiſe to what other great Ends 
or Uſes. they may ſerve, moſt worthy of themſelves; 

much better than to ſuch an impoſlible Juriſdiction, 
as has been wildly and unreaſonably attributed to 


5. Fourthly, To exclude 1dolatry. The moſt general 
ad | conſtant: Idol among Men, has been the Sun. 
And how came he to beſo ? Why, .:from his Motion, 
he might probably be reputed an Animal :: And:from 
his regular Motion,. he might as:well be thought.to 
have Underſtanding. And then from theſe Notions 
or Perſuaſions concerning him , Men might eaſily 
aſcend to an higher yet, and-fancy him a Being of 
Divine PerfeQions ; as Cardan and F aninus did: And 
ſo it would be natural to honour him as 'a G.Q:D;:by 
paying Divine Worſhip to him. Yea, a long and 
prevailing DoRrine. it has been; That the Sun hoy 
| <4 
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4 ) Lib. de 
C2 Incor- 


he was not -a rational -and underſtanding . Creature 
himſelf) was aGQtuated and direfted by a Spirit or. bs- 
relligence, And this-ſeems an Opinion, but one remove 
from the\other,; and might give too juft occaſionand 
encouragement-to {iiperititious Adoration of the Sun; 
if not open 'a-wide dagr whereat it might-enter., Biit 
then ;true-Philoſophy- interpoling here, -makes {o full 
2 diſcovery-of his Nature, as may throughly aboliſh 
and forever deſtroy all grounds and reaſons of Idola- 
trous Praftices- in reference to him. Though —_ 
want of fach 'Philoſophy at dthews, cAngxaroras: 
under a\dauble. misfortune ; being at-once both fin'd 
and: banifh'd, far calling the Sun a ' meer Globe :of 
The like alfo.is applicable to the Stars, the Moon, 
and the reſt of the Planets ; which too often, ;and with- 
too.many , have :been reputed Deities , -and- treated 

ingly. And theretore Phils lays, they: were 
[E)) of ola, a&2w% Orv ivde ur vowels Fears, the reputed 
blefſed Hoſb of ſenſible GODS. 


6. Fifthly, To vindicate the Goſpel. In illuftrating, 


_ thatis, andclearing it up, in ſome of its moſt conſide- 


rable. Points or Articles. In it aredelivered the moſt 
zh and important things that can-be ; and they ſeem 
£o be. as difficult .in their Proof, as they are rand 
momentous in their 'Nature and Accompliſhment. 
Bur 'from Philoſophy they receive ' good :Light and 
Confirm ation. | 


- 7- 'Ofthiskind,-1n the firſt: place, is, The Immorta- 
diryof che Soul. .. The Certain truth ar ceality of which, 
15'aburdaatly evidedcid by: plenty! of Arguments from 
ahe foveral Plas of Phi | 


6:Philobphy. .. Thus , © reaches 
4for-Inftance): that! the iSoul:is 1a ſpiritual or .imma- 


terial 
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terial ſubſtance: and ſo, diſtin&t from the Body, and 
independent upon it. Which Propofition alone, 

throughly confirmed, is ſufficient to eſtabliſh her {m-_ 
mortality ; and that ftrongly and impregnably, a- 
gainſt all the Cavils and perverſe Obje&tions, that wan- 
ton Wits of captious Somarits can raiſe in contempt, 
or ( as they imagine ) in confutation of it. And 
that the Soul is a purely ſpiritual Being, and fo, 
quite different from, and exalted above the Nature 
of Body ; even then when ſhe animates it, and lives 
in cloſeſt conjunCtion with it : Philoſophy gives us 
clearly to underſtand, from her POWERS or F A- 
CULTIES, and from her OPERATI ONS. 
I mean while it inables us to apprehend and judge, 
that they are too lofty and excellent; too regular and 
ative ( as being vital and inte[le&tual) to be in any 
meaſure compatible to meer corporeity ; though of ne- 
ver ſo ſublimate and refin'd a conſiſtency. 

Thus, we know, the Soul can move and perceive, 
and underſtand and conſider, and reaſon and-con- 
clude, and deliberate and determine, and chooſe 
and refuſe. That ſhe is capable of framing univerſal 
Propoſitions, and of apprehending ſpiritual and ab- 
ſtrafted Eſſences, and the Numbers, and Notions, 
and Ideaes of things. That ſhe 1s able to correCt the 
ſeeming repreſentations of Senſe and: Fantaſie ; and 
when ObjeQs appear in ſuch Diſtance, or Figure, or 
Colour, or Magnitude : to think and infer that they 
muſt be otherwiſe. That ſhe has power to ſtrive 
with the Bodily Appetites; and after many, and 
long, and vehement ColluQations, to maſter and 
ſubdue them. She going one way, by vertue- of that 
free and innate Rule, which is founded and deeply 
radicated in her ſelf: while fly Propenlities and In- 


clinations flowing from inferiour 1gnoble Paſſions ; 
E do 
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do difpoſe her i, and would impetuouſly hurry her 
on #2 another. Where though compliance with-the 
motions ſhe feels, would be far more pleaſing to her 
at preſent, than ſtout reſiftance ; yet ſhe bravely 
ftands out, becauſe that in her proſpe@ of future 
conſequents, ſhe 1s ſenſible, yielding would turn to 
her prejudice. Yea, ſhe cannot only encounter and 
fight againſt the Body, and maintain both ſtiff and 
latting conflicts with its bratiſh affe&ions ; but more- 
over delight in the Combates while they hold, and 
when they are paſt, rejoice tn the Victory. 

Now all theſe Powers and Workings of the Soul, 
in the Accounts of Philoſophy, are Arguments. and 
Indications of her Incorporealnefs, or diſtintneſs 
from the Body. * And if we look upon them, as 
ſupervening fo, or falling in wh the Evangelical 
DoCtrine of her Immortality ; the Article will there- 
by be eternally ſettled, never to be ſhaken, much 
leſs. to be ruined, by the moſt powerful Afſaults and 
furious Batteries, that Atheiſtical Sophiſtry can make 
againſtit 

We are all mortal, and he that lives longeſt, muſt 
die at "laſt. But when he does f{o, ſome are apt to 
ſurmiſe, quid totus moritur, that he dies wholly and 
finally, without or beyond all hope and remedy. 
And truly were the Soul no more than what many 
would make her ; namely, Craſfis, Harmonia, vel Modus 
corports ;.a Temperament, Harmony,or Modification of the 
Body ; his fate might well. be ſuppoſed ſuch, becauſe 
indeed it could: be no other. But ſound Philoſophy, 
T ſay, makes it very evident, that the Soul is a ſub- 
ſtance diſtin from the Body. That there is as real, 
and as. great a difference between them , as there is 
between the Priſoner and his Chains ; or the Houſe 
and its Inhabitant. And therefore ſeveral > 
phers 
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phers Cand Socrates for one ) have taught us to call 
this Body, 4 Joxic ernniewr, the habitation of the Soul; 
yea, quaert, 5 rweCr, her moyeable Priſon, and: her 
living Sepulchre. And the Eſſenes ( followers of 
Pythagoras) reckoned, as Joſephus informs us, 
&rmg 3 Hougr, &c, that to go out of the Body, 
was like an inlargement from Fetters. And this 
diſtinftneſs of the Soul from the Body, does aloud 
proclaim her independence upon 1t ; and ſhows her 
to have a vital Power in her ſelf, inabling her to 
{ubſiſt when ſeparated from it. 

Yet (to ſhut up the Point ) none need marvel that 
the excellent Philoſopher now mentioned, I mean 
Socrates, ſhould leave the World with a ſeeming miſtruſt 
of this great Truth, the Immortality of the Soul, 
( with an, dime 1 me ASY we dAnSH Bt, TF SO BE 
the things ſpokew be true. ) For the wile Man's con- 
dition, at the preſent, was exceeding black and dark ; 
and the gloomy lowring circumſtances he was in, 
might well cloud his mind, and dull his thoughts, 
and ſo depreſs and fink his Spirit ; as to hinder his 
quick apprehenſion of things. And though he was 
a very conſiderable Philoſopher in his time, yet the 


Goſpel which brought life and * immortality to light, * 2 Tin, x, 


had not then viſited the World : nor did Philoſophy ** 
it ſelf, then ſhine ſo bright by much, as now it 
does. All which rightly weighed, inſtead of won- 
dring at his diffidence, we may rather be amazed at 
his Courage and Gallantry. For they who ſhall read, 

' what Platorelates ( in his Apology) concerning him , 
may well be ſurprized , not to fay, aftoniſhed at his 
exemplary fortitude ; and the generous. and incom- 
parable greatneſs of his Spirit, at his dying hour. 
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$8. A ſecond grand Doftrine that Philoſophy vin- 
dicates, by contributing towards the elucidation of 
it, is, The Reſurrettion of the Body, which was ne- 
ver explicitly recommended to the World, till the 
Goſpel was promulgated. And therefore is fitly 
called by Tertullian, fiaucis Chriſtianorum, the proper 
or peculiar confidence of Chriſtians. 

This the Atheift can ſeldom either read, or hear 
of, but he is ready to ſmile, ifnot to inſult. He huggs 
it as a dear and molt uſeful notion ; As a notion which 
he thinks he can form into an Engin, and that of ſuch 
mighty and irreſiſtible force, as ſhall be able to batter 
down the whole Fabrick of the Chriftian Religion. 
That Mens Bodies ſhould die, and be buried, and rot 
in their Graves, and grow up into Graſs ; and this 
Graſs be eaten by Beaſts, and thoſe Beaſts be eaten 
by Men, and thoſe Men be eaten by Canibals, and 
thoſe Canibals devoured by Worms, and thoſe Worms 
turned to Dult, and that Duſt quite diſſipated and loft ; 
and yet thoſe Bodies. riſe again, hundreds or thouſands 
of Years after: How ſtrangeand impoſſible mult this 
be ? How vain and fooliſh the Religion that teaches 
it? How fond and filly the: People that believe it ? 
But Philoſophy helps to-make out the myſtery. 

For that teaches, That zo MATTE R aoes periſp ; 
that none of it is annihilated or.utterly loſt. Whereupon 
it follows, That when our Bodies are interred, and re- 
duced to Earth, or elſe burned, and for the moſt part 
evaporate into the Air, or the like : they ſuffer but a 
diſſolution and diſperſion at worſt. And therefore 
they may til} be capable of being gathered up in their 
wideſt difſipations, and, of being made into living Bo- 
dies again. Provided there be but (as there is ) a 
Power inthe World, that can work them to re-unions, 
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by configning and adjuſting their numberleſs Particles, 
into their reſpeCtive integral Maſſes. 

Philoſophy teaches alſo, That all Matter in being was 
once the (ame ; and that it is fo ftill, only it is di- 
werſified into ſeveral kinds, by various Modifications. 
Whence it follows, That (according to the account 
we have of the Reſurreftion ) a Terreſtrial Body, 
may become a Celeſtial one; and a Natural Body, 
may become a Sprritual one; this Corruptible, may. 
put on J1zcorruptible ; and this Mortal, put on Im- 
mortality ; and yet be the very identical Body that 
it formerly was ; the ſame in Subſtance, only dit+ 
ferent in Qmnalities, As. Gold, is the ſame Gold, 
when tried and refined ; only more pure than it was 
before. 

Farther, the ſame. Philoſophy inſtructs us, That the 
moſt of that Food, which Men take, does not come to 
Aſſimilation , or abſolute converſion into the ſubſtance 
of their Bodies :. yea, that wery little of it aoes ſo. 
Whence it. follows again, That the Body of a Man 
by .being eaten of Cannibals (though it ſhould be 
eaten over and over) needs not for that, be hindred 
from riſing again. For, excepting ſome. ſlender por- 
tions of it, it ſhips through the eaters.; and how- 
ever. by ConcoCQtion it þe turned into Chyle, . yet it 
is not carried on to a full tranſmutation, ,and con- 
verted into Fleſh. So that the greateſt part of the 
devoured Carkafls, is only altered in it ſelf, by paſ- 
ſing through the Veſſels of them that eat it ;.but no. 
way appropriate to another, individual. And . the 
remains of this macerated changed Carcaſs (that ne- 
ver ran into the Compoſitian of others.) afterall 1ts_ 
mutations, being turned at. laſt ( to uſe Tertullan's 
word ) into the Subſtance of Eternity; ſhall thereby 
be fitted to. re-imbody that Soul, whigh. formerly 

| ; WOTre. 
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+1 Cor.15.50. 


* Phil, 3. 21. 


{o bright a luſtre , that his fellow Mortals were 


wore: it.. Yet ftill'it will be the/ame Body (inz 
very good (let me fay) in a Goſpel ſenſe) that it 
was when it died; foraſmuch as it muſt confiſt of 
the ſame matter which did then conſtitute it. 
I, and we may till call it Fl too, becauſe it re- 
ally is ſo. Only inftead of Corruprible Fleſh ( which 
not only ſhall not, but 5 Nan, * cannot znherit the 
kingdom of GO D; wemuſt allow 1t to be Glorrous 
{ let it not ſeem abſurd, if I add) Spiritual Fleſh. 
In a word, it ſhall be ſuch Fleſh, as our BLESSE D 


REDEEMER' is now in Heaven. And there- 


fore we may remember, he has promiſed, by a fa- 
mous Apoſtle ; when he ſhall appear again, 
* weragyparicer oppa f mmm; nwir, Fo iransform the 
Body of our humiliation ; and to make it a/yogpoy mn 
oupam Tis En uns, conform to the Body of his Glory. 
Where, LET ATICON, does plainl fi mhe, That the 
Bodies of Holy Men, at the Reſurrection, are not to 
be changed & toig, in ſubſtance ; but & yuan, in Form 
only. The matter of them is ſtill to be the ſame ; 
only the Modes of them are to be altered, and they 
muſt put on new, and better Accidents. "The va- 
riation they ſuffer, ſhall be in the Scheme or Habit ; 
not in the Eſſexce of their Bodies. 

Twolively Specimens, or Pledges of this admirable 
change, which at laſt ſhall happen to the Bodies of 
the Righteous, to their great improvement in car- 
cumſtantials ; are given us in the inſpired writings. 
Which, if duly confidered, may ſerve to ſtrengthen 
our Faith, and make us firm and ſteady in our Be- 
lief of the thing. The firſt of them occurs, Exod. 
24. in the Perſon of renowned Moſes. His Face 
{hined while he was upon Earth ; and at the ſame 
time that it was corruptible Fleſh, did glitter with 


not 
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not able to behold it. And therefore whenever he 
talked with them, he was fain to wear a Vail, over 
. the dazeling {plendours of his radiant Countenance. 
The. other St. Mat. 17. in the moſt adorable 
JESUS, at his transfiguration. For then his ble(- 
{ed Face did not only {hine, but ſhine as the Sun. 
And yet at the ſame time that it was ſo glorious 
and wonderful refulgent ; it was but the Fleſh that 
it us'd to be. And therefore, ſays the Evangeliſt, 
were, he was changed in form only. And Saint 
Luke giving account of the fame thing, does it 
in theſe words, ijirm ow 5 5% aroumrs hos Trrcge, the 
falhion of his Conntenance was altered; but: nothing 
elſe. And if the Body of Man, in this ſtate of 
Mortality and ImperfeCtion, could put on a ſhining, 
Fea, a Sun-like Glory; by a change of its form or 
aſhion, its modes or qualities : then how eafie will 
it be for a throughly changing modification, to ſu- 
perinduce ſuch an alteration 1nall its Properties, at the 
Reſurre&tion ; as is neceſſary to make it glorious in its 
full capacity. Though when all is done, it ſhall ſtill be * Terrul. 4s. 
but (* as the Farher calls it) caro angelificata, angelified AS. 
fleſb. Fleth as pure, that is, and as ſpiritual, as thoſe Bo- 
dies. which the Angels wear. 
And truly if Chymiſts by the force of Fire, can 
reproduce Flowers (as we are told they can ) out of 
their own Aſhes: and the Herbs that Beaſts have 
eaten, out of their Excrements, by the ArchiteQtonic 
parts latent inthe ſame: then. well may the Philoſo- 
pher argue and infer ; what may not the laſt and 
dreadful 7/ywa;, Burning of the World ( which will 
ealily reſolve things into their firſt Seminals ) be 
able to do, towards the reſtoration of the dead Bo» 
dies. of Men, or their happy reflore{cence. out of 
their Duſt and Ruines? Eſpecially if he. be a Chri-- 


{tian,, 
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ſtian, and thinks the DEI T Y will ftrike in. with 
this melting Flame, and ſtrengthen and conduct it, 
in its mighty energy, to that very ftrange and won- 
derful effect. | 

I fay, if he conſiders, That the DEIT Y will 
ſtrike 1n, and ingage in the caſe. For I would be 
Joth to have aſwmiſter miſconſ{truction made, of what 
has been ſpoken. I mean, by being thought to im- 
pute the great and miraculous work of the Reſur- 
reftion, to the force-of Nature only ; or the perfe& 
explication of the manner of its accompliſhment, 
to the light of Philoſophy. All that I have ſaid, 
amounts but tro thus much , That Philoſophy helps 
us ſomewhat better to conceive of the fecibleneſs of 
the thing: as Nature helps much to illuſtrate its 
futurity, and alſo in ſome meaſure to. exerplifie or 
repreſent it. | 

That Nature does thus, is clear, i the Judg- 
ment of Miznutias Felix, an Author of equal elegatice 
and fſolidity, in what he wrote; only pity it is that 
he wrote no more. His words, to this 


*. Vide quam in ſolatium noſtri, 
reſurreftionem \uturamomns uatura 
meditetur. Sol demergit, & naſci» 
far; Aſtra labumtur, & redeunt, 
Flores occidunt, & reviniſcunt 3 
poſt ſenium, Arbuſta frondeſcunt 3 
Semina, non mfs corrupta, reu- 
reſcunt : It a Corpus in Neue [ Se- 
pulchro ] ut arbo'es in hyberno, 
oceultarnt virorem ariditate mentita. 
Quid feſtinas, ut cruda adhiuc lyeme 
reuiviſcat &* red-at ? expetian- 
dum nobis etiam corporis wtr oft, 


In Oftav. pag. 113. 


purpoſe, are theſe, * See how extire 
nature for our comfort ſtudies (to ex- 
hibit or typiftie) a Reſurrettiop to come. 
The Sun = and riſes azain; the Stars 
go down, and return again; the Flowers 
fade, and revive again; Shrubs, after 
the fall, have Leaves again ; Seeds, un- 
leſs they rot, ſpring not up. again ; ſo the 
Body in the Grave conceals a greenneſs, as 
Trees in the Winter, under counterfeit 


arineſs. Why art thou ſo haſty, as if it 


could revive and return, while rantiſh Winter laſls? 
We muſt alſo wait for the Spring time of the * Body. 
Thus far he. And in the ſame way of ſetting forth 
the 
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the Reſurrection, by ordinary Revolutions and Reno- 
vations in Nature, do the pious and learned Fathers 
go. As Tertullian , Epiphanius, Ruffinus , St. Chry- 
ſoftom, St. Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, Theodoret, Damaſcen, 
and others. 

Now jult as Nature ſhews the futurity of the Reſur- 
rection, while it prettily adumbrates and prefigures it 
to us,by various and lively Symbolsand Reſemblances ; 
{> Philoſophy, another way, leads us into quick and 
clear Apprehenſions of its poſſibility : T mean, while 
it makes it evident, to ſuch as conſider, that a Body 
diſſolved, muſt ſtill exiſt in the Mzzztes or little Par- 
ticles of it. And that the coarſeſt matter Ceven that 
of a cadaverous Body it felt) by a meer Phyſicalchange 
of its Modes or Qualities, may be made into a Sub- 
Aance moft fine and glorious, and yet be really and 
eſſentially the very ſame it was. 

But ſtill I fay, as before, that this mighty Work, 
as to the main of it, is to be done by the Hand of 
GOD. And if any will maintain, "That it cannot 
be ; it behoves them, as the Chriſtian 


(a) Philoſopher has ſaid, to ſhew that ( - ) Athenagoras, de *-. 


Mort. Þ. 175, 176. 


The Walk 


It IS, 3 4Wvary mw Oz, i afranmy either Treatiſe is very well woe: 
above GOD s Power, or againſt his . any Scholar's icrrous reading, 


Pleaſure, marr 65mm x} ryazayeiv, #0 g4- 

ther together the fragments and ſcattered materials of 
dead Bodies, and tO reunite them, ac3s Thy arY9armmy nao), 
for the Conſtitution or Initauration of Men. To him 
it {vlely belongs, to g1Ve xd T3 1hor wa, FO every 
one his own Body, 1 Cor. 15. 38. And without his 
ſpecial direQting and diſtinguiſhing Providence, im- 
poſſible it mult be, that particular Souls ſhould all 
recover the proper Ingredients of their reſpective 
Bodies, out of that unſpeakable blend and confuſion 


into which they will be run, before the end of the 
D World. 
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World. But fince GOD will be pleas'd (to help Na- 
ture 18 the caſe) to-put his Omnipotent Hand to the 
Work, we need not doubt but it ſhall be effeted. 
Why ſhould: it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God (hould raiſe the Dead ? ſaid St. Paul, At. 
26.8. It any oneelſe were to raiſe them, the doing 
of it might well be thought, «nr, z thing incredible. 
But fince G OD will undertake it, why ſhould it be 
chought incredible? yea, even, my Juiv, with you ; 
that 1s, King Aprippa, and Feſtus; to whom the 
Apoſtle was making his Defence, in open Court, 
at Ceſaresa, Nor truly will the Queſtion ſeem im- 
proper, albeit they were Heathens. For though 
the Expreſſion, above remembred, be true; the Re- 
ſurrettion of the dead, is the confidence of Chriſtians ; 
none ever believed it fo fully and firmly as they :. 
yet that the very Erhaicks had a dim knowledge of 
it ; and yielded a faint kind of aſſent or credit to it 3 
we have grounds upon which to conclude. For 
Firſt, (a) Epiphanins tells us, That certain Nations. 
had a cuſtom, to bring Meat and Drink to the 
Graves of the Dead, and in token that they expeQted 
they ſhould one day riſe, to invite them to it thus, 
Avdga 6 htira, gd 14 TM, X; vp exs Mn. Ho, riſe againg eat, 
and drink and be glad. 
And then Athezagoras informs us, That it was not 
only the perſuaſion of Chriſtians,that the 


(4) 'Ov 193” Fas wrer Dead ſhall rife again,but alſo of (b)many 
evan) 7 apar, ane. Philoſophers. And if they believed it, 
Y x7 rif - * ans » no wonder that Nations ſhould do the 

gat; pro Corniſh. Js je. ſame ; as. being apt to be led by them, . 


and to receive their Inſtructions : As they again 
farely would not fail to recommend a Dottrine of ſo 
high a nature, and excellent a uſe unto thoſe about 
them. Let me. mention but a few of thoſe _— 
phers,.. 
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phers, whoſe commendation it 1s, that they inclined 
w nx of the Propoſition, 'That the Dead ſhall riſe 
at laſt. 

| Democritus was. of this mind, as we learn from 
Pliny's checking him for it (Nat. Hift. lib.7. cap.5 5.) 
Where he calls Democritss's Opinion of the Body's 
riling again, a Yaxity ; and argues not only againit 
that, but alſo againſt the Soul's exiſting in a ſtate of 
Separation. | | 

Zproaſter is ſaid to have taught, That there ſhall be 
a general Reſurr@tion of the Dead. And Clemens 
would make him a kind of Earzeſ# of it. For where 
(c) Plato relates of one Herus Armenins, That he was (c) Li6.ro, at 
ſlain in War, and lay ten days among the other dead ©?" 
Bodies; and being taken away, and carried home to 
be buried, on the twelfth day, when he was laid upon 
the Funeral Pile, heroſe to life again : (4) Clemers will (4) Strom. l.s, 
have this Herus to be Zoproaſter. Pp: 599+ 

Plato, in his Phedo, concerning departed Souls, 
pronounceth, way 4 Sedes dprutr I, Hyver?) nc  T2ed my, 
They come higher again, and are made alive from the dead. 
And the fame thing he affirms in the very next words 
he writes, MAL) M WER Me ff emeveyovTwy 189 Covlay. And 
a little after he _—_ what he had ſaid, by a more 
confident Aflertion yet ; (e) Theſe things 
we acknowledge,not becauſe we are deceived, (e) Hutis 7. aun Tam 


but becauſe there is indeed a returning to ** 454mTuueyer ownhoys ads, 
aN ©57 % To 0771 4 70 ava 


life, and a reviving from the dead. ©, - 
Whereupon Marſlims 7 wr declares , mrs, —_ 
Videtur mortuorum reſurreftionem vatici- - 
nari. He ſeems to foretel the Reſurreftion of the dead. 

And by and by adds, Tandem ingenii quadam fiducia 
reſurrettionem aſſerit. At length he aſſerts the Reſurreftion 

with a kind of ingenious boldneſs. 


Seneca 


_ 
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(Þ) Þn Proc, 


his Opinion 1n this, was,, x7! 73s M4ys, azreeable to 


Seneca does not tell Lycilius in plain terms, That 
the Dead ſhall riſe : Yet he does very little leſs, when 
he writes to him mm theſe words ; 


f) Mors, quam pertimeſcimus ; | 
MN LEonis Tntermiteit vitam, ( F; ). Death, which we are ſo much af1 r ata 
non eripit, Veniet iterum qui ws of, and ſo loth to ſubmit to, does but in- 
in lucem repontt dies. -— FEquo 
animo debet rediturus txire, Ep.g6. 


tercept life, not take it way. The day 
will come, that ſhall bring us to light agaix. 
——— He that ſhall return to the Body, ought to go 
out of it with an even mind. h 

The Staicks (how rudely ſoever ſome of them 
diſputed againſt the ReſurreQion, when St. Paul 
preached it at Athens, and huft d and ſcorn'd both the 
Teacher and his DoQrine) did ever implicitly aſſent 
to and maintain it. For they held, That the Fire of 
the General Conflagration, which is to happen, x7! meic&2y, 
at the time appointed ;. will be, aig z25«gav, a luſtrative 
or purifying Fire : and that the Effect or Conſequent 
of the Purgation it ſhall make, will be, my; hawieunns, 
a new modelling of the World, a reſtitution of the Uni- 
yerſe to its priſtine order, and of all Perſons to their 
quondam conditions, So: that herein, as Or7pex truly 
notes, (g) Though they nſe not the Name of the Reſur- 


(z)Kav wi redtion, they declare the Thing, and allow it. 


T i dyacdoias woun, 7 meryud 1 Shim. Cont, Cell. lib. 5 * 


Nor do the Perypateticks, in this matter , come 
behind thoſe of the Porch, if we may judge of the. 
SeCt,, by one of their School; I mean Theopompus. 
Concerning whom, (+) Diogenes Laertius has recorded, 
'Fhat he faid, xy drafiwni Th; grpdmss, 5 Font, ddnrd]es, 
That Men hall retarn to life, and be immortal. And 
he farther gives us to underſtand that one Eudemus 
Rhodius was of the ſame minJ4, And that [heopompes 


the 
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the Wiſe Men. And that any of the Se& we are now 
ſpeaking of, ſhould afert the ReſurreQion, may ſeem 
leſs ſtrange, if Clemens of Alexandria his report be 
true ; who tells the World, (z) That the Peripatetick 
Philoſophy depends upon the Law of Moſes, and the reſt 
of the Prophets. 


3 + 7% x7! Moria vous, % Tw aNuv nemi% Ten, Strom, lib 5. fay, 595. 


Now when Philoſophy bids thus very fair for the 
Body's Reſurrection, 1s it not great pity that famous 
Div1nes ſhould perplex the Article, by infiſting upon 
Niceties ? Yet ſo ſome may ſeem to do (TI mention 
not their Names in reverence to them) who will have 
the Cuttings of the Hair, and the Parings of the 
Nails, &c. to return to thoſe Bodies (when they ſhall 
riſe) from which they were once ſeparated. But one 
would be ready to think, that ſo great abundance of 
excrementitious Parts would be enough to make even 
a glorified Body deformed. 

It cannot be deny'd indeed, but that the Apoſtle, 
diſcourſing of the Reſurrection of the Body, does 
politively affirm, 5 3? p3ugrv 337e, TIS corruptible muſt 
put on incorruption , x 3 wuny Tere, and this mortal 
muſt put on immortality, 1 Cor. 15. 53. But that does 
not argue, that every /ittle thing, which at any time 
was an appurtenance of the Body, is to be reſtored to 
it when it riſeth. If the riſing Body does but wholly 
ſpring up out of conſiderable parts of the former Body 
(out of ſuch parts as perhaps for their drineſs, ſoli- 
dity , &c. could never go to compound any other 
humane or carnous Body) this may come up ſufh- 
ciently to the Apoftle's meaning. For ſo the raiſed 
Body may fairly be ſaid, to be this mortal, cloathed 
with immortality ; and this corruptible, indued with 
incorruption ;, becauſe it will be the ſame ha” 
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Body which was put off at death. -.-The ſame, I mean, 
ina laxand Evangelical ſenſe; and as much the ſame 
(I may venture to fay) as our GREAT RE- 
DEEMER's was. For truly concerning His Holy 
Body, who can make 1t appear, that ſome part (and 
a good -part) of its moſt precious Blood, was not left 
on the Whips, and on the Pavement ; on the Nails, 
and on the Croſs ; on the Soldier's Spear, and eſpe- 
cially on Calvary + after his moſt Sacred MAJESTY 
was riſen? And yet if it were ſo, would it not 
ſtrongly evince, that the Body raiſed, need not be the 
ſame with the Body diſſolved, in a ſtrict and nice, but 
only in a moderate or looſer acception of Identity ? 
Which if is might be allowed, whether it would not 
reſcue the Dofrine of the Reſurreion from ſome 
{zxemingly harſh intanglements and amuſing difficul- 
ties, I leave to better Judgments to determin, being 
reſolved my ſelf not to be definitive. | 
The Schools (as is well known) are very tric 
here ; contending that the ſame Nymerical Body, in 
the rigideſt ſenſe, ſhall riſe again. That the Hairs, 
Nails, Blood and Humours , muſt all retura to the 
Body, and rife with ir. But then let it be noted, in 
check to this Opinion, that it can ill be reconciPd to 
another common one of theirs : That is to ſay, that 
the Bodies of Saints ſhall all ariſe, (4) z# juvenil: tate, 
as in youthfal age, and be ejuſdem ſtature, of the ſame 
'fature or proportion, So that Infants and Children 
ſhall have their Bodies as large, as if they had died, 
in termino augments (to uſe their word) 1n the acme 
or full pitch of their perfet# Growth. Now if the ſelf 
{ame, or very Numerical Body, ſhall rife at laſt ; how 
is it poffible, that Bodies ſo different in Dimenſions and 
Quantity at their Diffolution, ſhould ever put on an 
equality of Stature at their Reſtrre&ion ? To affirm 
| it, 
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it, is as much as to {ay, that the raiſed Body ſhall be ex- 
attly the fame for Bulk and Quantity that it was; 
and yet be bigger than it was, as to Size; and have 
more in it than it had, as to Subſtance. Elſe how can 
Infant Bodies be improv'd into a parity with thoſe of 
adult Perſons ? 

The Orthodox Jews did of old believe there ſhould 
be a Reſurre&tion. Though ſome Heretical ones de- 
nied and rejected it. Andothers were ſhort and erro- 
neous in the Faith of it, as not extending it to the 
latitude wedo, while they appropriated it to the Jupt. 
And others again were phanfiful or whimſical about 
it ; poſſels'd with that vain and odd conceit of 
mano 132 the wolutation of Caverns. ( Whereby 
they fondly imagin'd, that thoſe of them who were 
buried out of the Land of 1/-ae/, ſhall be rolled through 
ſubterraneous hollowneſles, to riſe in Canaan, or elſe 
could not riſe at all.) Though ſome, yea, many of 
them might be thus carried away ; yet the ſound and 
orthodox Jews, I ſay, did ſteadily believe. a general 
ReſurreQtion of the Dead. And therefore in ſerious . 
perſuaſion and expeQtancy of the thing, they us'd to 
call the Grave, »n v2. the houſe of the living. To 
which (by the way) our LORD might allude, whea - 
He would prove theReſurreCtion againſt the Saddxcees, 
by that Paſſage. out of Moſes's Writings (which they 
allowed, though they caſt off the reſt of the Old Te- 
ſtament) I am the GOD of Abraham, and the GOD: 
of Iſaac; and the GOD of Jacob ; GOD is not the GOD. 
of the dead, ind Cormay, but of the Living. Where he 
could not mean only, that zhe. Seuls of thoſe Patri- - 
archs were then alive (for that would have been no. 
juſt Proof Of drafcaos Y&zpay, the reſurredl 101 of 4 he Dead.) | 
But he meant, that the Bodies of thoſe famous. Men : 
(conſiderable pieces of the Individuals) without which 
they . 
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they could never recover the intire Perſonality they 
once had, were to be reckoned among the Zvn, or 
living ; as being potentially alive, alive in GOD's Pur- 
poſe or Decree ; and molt certainly to þe raifed up, 
being actually revived at laſt. 

But that which I mentioned the Jews Belief of the 


 Reſurreftion for chiefly, 1s this: It was an Opinion 


among them, That the Body which riſeth at the Re- 
ſurre£tion, ſhall commence and ſpring up from a Bone 
{in the Back) called ny. Which Bone the Rabbies 
will have to be incorruptible; and alledge the P/almiſt's 
words for it ; He keepeth all his Bones, Unum ex iis non 
conteretur, Dne of them ſhall not be broken, Pſal.34.20. 
Now though this be nothing but an empty conceir, 
yet it gives us the meaſure of the Jews Thoughts in 
the caſe; and plainly hints, That they were not cu- 
rious, or much concern'd abont the ſame Namerical 
Body's riſing again ; but deemed it ſufficient to have 
the riſing Body, made out of that Body which is laid 
down at death, or out of any part of it. 


9g. Another Article of extraordinary conſequence, 
is; The Conflagration of the Earth. Of this the Goſpel 
{peaks ex _ The Earth and the Works that are 
therein ſhat e burnt up, 2 Pet. 3. 10. A poſitive 
PrediQion, ſay the Atheiſtical and Incredulous : But 
how ſhall it be verified * Where is there Fire enough 
to do it ? Here Philoſophy aſliſts again, 'by giving in 
molt ſatisfactory Information. For it well aſſures us, 
That there are vaſt Stores of Fire a4out the Earth, as 
well as Treaſuries of Fire iz it : Yea, that the little 
Pores of almoſt every Body, have abundance of this 
Element lurking in them. So that we may wonder 
that the fiery Principle does not forthwith break our, 
and ſet all on a flame ; rather than that it ſhould take 
place 
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place at laſt, and ſeizing upon the World (I mean this 
Terreſtrial one) burn it up by a furious and inextin» 
guiſhable combuſtion ; 3 being (wwmnautiuwC nvei, as 
Epiphanins ſpeaks it) delug'd with Fire. 


10. In the Fifth place : The Goſpel gives account 
of a fiery Puniſhment prepared for Reprobates, and of 
the Erernity of that Fire which 1s to plague and tor- 
ment tzem. So we read in the Final Sentence, Depart 
from me ye curſed into everlaſting fire, prepared, &C. 
An impoſlible thing, ſays the prophane ObjeQor. 
No Fire can burn for ever; for where ſhould be a 
ſipply of Fuel to continue it? Indeed a great Pile 
may make a great Fire ; and durable Fuel may make 
a laſting one. But that any Fire ſhould be everlaſting, 
is not to be thought ; it would want fit pabalum, or 
matter to cheriſh it, and inable it. to ſubliſt, Were 
all Combuſtibles amaſſed together, and made into 
one heap; were the whole Eatrth (as large as it 1s) 
turned into a foes or aliment for it, it could not hold 
always. No, it mulſt\ ſpend apace, and waſte and 
burn out into Cinders og Aſhes ; and ſo the Fire that 
dwelt in it, and preyed pon it, muſt be ſtarved and 
die. This is a Knot thak Philoſophy unties with the 
greateſt eaſe; and not only allows what our SAVIOUR 
has ſaid, to be probable and true ; but adds confirma- 
tion to what he has authenticated, by caſting in the 
Overplus of its own authority. For it tells us there 
154 certain matter in the World, that butns of it ſelf, 
and will burn for ever. It is a Natural and Eflen- 
tial Flame; Independent and Vital (IT may fay) 
as being able to ſupport and maintain it ſelf alive, 
without any kind of Fuel to preſerve and feed it : 
So fixt and permanent, that where it is got together 
1n any good quantities, it may very well — 

E the 
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(a) Armas & x) dacy(,- 


the Epithet- of Unquenchable ; which is at once the 
dreadful Title and Property, whereby the Goſpel de- 
{cribes that Infernal Fire that is to be the Inſtrument 
of the Damneds. torture. * Which muſt needs have 
ſtrange force and vehemence in it to excruciate them ; 
as being of a moſt ſubtil and aCtive, and ſo of a molt 
piercing and raging Nature. 


11, Once more kt us refle& upon the V/2fulneſs of 
Philoſophy. Irt is very great 7» reference to Divinity ; 
that is, as itattends it in an humble ſubordination and 
ſervice of its Intereſts, Chiefly in helping to clear 
up its Difficulties, and to keep Abſurdities from 
mingling with its DoEtrines. For th6 
(as the learned Father truly ſays) (a)The 


Suns 1 x7! + Ewmnes. dide(19- 
Aia,JVvams tou x; orgic Os : 
mens ox 5 qinomgia, 5 dvva- 
TWTYEgY TUG, Ti dANMHAn, 
dM” dfuvamy mgey umm Tiw 
x47 aumys aqinnlu) 6hyea- 
ena, x) Naxpropern Ts ob- 
Ategs x7! © dauvear 6HCe- 
Ads, Pexywos cixdiC dgn?) x; 
gpryxcs #) dumadyG&.Clem. 
Alex. Strom. lib, 1. 


Dottrine of our SAVIOUR (which 
is the Marrow of all Divinity) be perfed?, 
and ſtands in need of nothing (to improve 
it) as Being the Power and Wiſdom of 
GOD : Tet Philoſophy caming over to it, 
though it makes not the Truth the ſtronger, 
it makes ſophiſtical Ajgumentation as ainſh 
it weak ; and by driving away aecitful 
wiles againff Truth, may be called a neceſ- 


ſary Fence or Fortification of the Vineyard. 


But not to be tedious : 


Philoſophy, we know, has ever been reputed the 
Handmaid of Divinity ; and its Honour it is, as well 
as its Excellency, that it really is ſo. And indeed 


where true and ſubſtantial Philoſophy does intereſt 
it ſelf in.the Afﬀairs.of Theology, and ſerve it with a 
decent and reſpeCtful Miniſtry, it becomes of ſingular 
advantage to it. For the molt perplext and intricate 
Problems it has (provided they be explicable) are no 
where made ſo clear and intelligible, as, —_——— 
ophy 


he —_—_—_— 
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= is permitted or employed to intepret them, or 
call'd in to affiſt in the Expoſition of them. -Whereas 
on the contrary, where that is ſhut out, there is too 
much cloudineſs and darkneſs within. ' Even familiar 
things are made confus'd and abſtruſe, and wrapt up 
in a nightſom and remedileſs obſcurity. 

. This is obvious to any flight notice. For in thoſe 
Theological Syſtems or Tratates, where Philoſophy 
has no place (as the Mahometar, for inſtance) People 
are miſerably gull'd , and ſhamefully impoſed upon, 
by monſtrous Afſertions; and that in common and 
ealie matters. Yea, in many things, the groſſeſt Ex- 
travagances paſs with them for ſublime and ſolid 
Notions ; and the fulſomeſt Non-ſenſe, for venerable 
Myſteries ; they wanting wherewith to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt them. And all becauſe they are dpmmizoger, 
deſtitute of Philoſophy ; which would afford them 
ſuch z-7j@a, Rulesof Judgment, as would inable them 
to dilcern what is true, and what is falſe ; and to: 
take exaCt meaſures of a juſt diſcrimination. 

That the Virgin MART conceived by ſmelling to 
a Roſe, and was afterwards delivered of Chriſt at 
her Breaſt. That the Moon once {lipt into Mahomet's 
Sleeve. That in the End of the World all things 
{hall die at the winding of an Horn, even Angels 
themſelves. "That the Accurſed then following Caz 
as a Leader, ſhall carry their Sins in Satchels at their 
Backs ; the weight of which breaking down the Br:age 
of Fuſtice as they go over it, the Delinquents, for their 


Puniſhment, ſhall fall into a River of Fire that runs 


under it. What prodigioully dull and heavy Figments 
are theſe ? Yet by the zealous Proſelytes of the Epilep- 
tick Impoſtor, they are embraced not only as Ratio- 
nal and Conſiſtent, but even as Divine and Miraculous 


Truths. But were the light of Philoſophy let into rhe 
2 Alcoran, 
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Alcoran, it would ſoon chaſe away theſe, and all ſuch 
egregious and nauſeous Fooleries. And together with 
them, it would ſend blindneſs and ignorance pack- 
ing too (which are their Parents and their Nurſes) 
making them flee before it, as Chaff before the 
Wing, or as. the Shades of the Night before the 
Morning Sun. | 

And here if it might not be thought too unſeemly 
a Tranſition, to paſs from the T»kiſb to the Chriſtian 
Divinity ; it would not be impertinent to remark zs 
defetiveneſs in Philoſophy likewiſe in one particular. 
How much better might, Hoc eff Corpus meum, This is 
»y- Body, have been underſtood ; both as to the credit 
of the Propoſition, and its influence upon Chriſtians, 
if Philoſophy had paraphras'd or expounded it? For 
then the true Notion of an Humane Body, ſhould 
have ſhut out that numerous train of Abſurdities 
(beſides many, and great, and. intolerable Inconve-. 
niences) Which have followed the literal acceptation of 
the wards. . 


12. Theſe are a few flight touches upon. the- 
USEFULNESS of Philoſophy. They might have 
been greatly both multiplied and enlarged. But being 
intent upon Brevity, I ſay no more of that nature. 
Oaly as-I go along, give me leave to drop this Note 
by the way ; Whatan auſpicious Providence 1s it, that 
has made ſome Perſons for feveral years paſt, fo in- 
defatigably ſtudious in Philoſophy, and has crown'd 
their Studies with ſuch happy ſucceſs ! It looks as if 
GOD had ſtrange kindneſs for us, and deſigned to 
enrich and honour this Age with a very choice Bleſ- 
ſing ; even with a clearer underſtanding, not only of 
= but in Divinity it ſelf, than the World has yet 


Nox. 
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Nor need we wonder that Philoſophy ſhould advance 
and flouriſh even among our ſelves ; conſidering what 
encouragement it has lately met with. 


For whereas it is recorded by (4) A/iay, (Our amtis Kain 3 
as a ſignal Reſpett to Philoſophers, That 75 Aimr@ Were prnay, 


FR Tout 5 63 ms Kea- 
Ceſar us'd to call at Arifts's Door ; and *',* 5 63 ms Koa 
/- : mans, Var, Hiſftor, lib. 7, 


Pompey, at Cratippns's : we have ſeen 
a Renowned MONARCH of our 
own, ſhew higher Favour,and give better Countenance, 
to that honourable and uſeful Sort of Men. For be- 
ſides that he erected them into a famous and well- 
contriv'd Society ; that they might beaROTAL one 
too, he was pleaſed to make HTM SELF Their 
PATRON and Ther HE AD. 


Cap. 21, 


13, Now we being 1n theſe hopeful thriving Cir- 
cumſtances, it behoves us to. be careful, that it may 
not be with us in this Caſe, as it frequently and un- 


fortunately falls out in others, That we Abuſe not Phi- 


loſophy, which grows ſo faſt and high in noble Improve- 
ments. For ſuch is our looſe and unruly temper, that 


from fulneſs we commonly run into wantonneſs, turn-- 


ing our rich Plenty into Riot and Exceſs. It will be 
wiſdom to reſtrain or ſuppreſs this humour, and to 
keep our ſelves free from its evil predominance : elſe 
aur very Remedy may become our Diſcaſe ; and we 
may furfeit and be fick of - that whalſom medicine 


which the 'aeyg4«F&, or great Phyſician of our Minds, 


has given us to help their pitiable Infirmiries. 


14. And upon this account of Abuſing Philoſophy, 
they are mightily ro blame that Slight it: I mean, 


by ſpeaking or thinking little and unhandſom things con- 
cerning it, Too many there are of the frft Stamp, 
that Speak nabecomingly. of Philofophy. "They = 3 

OWNn: 


ZO 


nts | 
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down as needleſs, and condemn it as ſuperfluous ; and 
tell us, there's no cauſe to trouble our ſelves about it, 
we having an higher and better DoQrine among us, 
which came down from Heaven. Theſe are crooked 
Reflections, and gariſhly made, upon no grounds, 
and without reaſon. The language (at beſt) but of 
Prejudice or Ignorance, Miſtake or Inadvertency. 
For though the Word from' Heaven be infinitely 
preferible to Humane Learning'; yet the one is molt 
neceſſary in conjunCtion with the other : Elſe we may 
believe the Wiſe GOD would not have given us both : 
But ſince he has done ſo, it concerns us to take heed 
of lighting either. To reje& Philoſophy upon the 
account of Scripture, is juſt as diſcreet, as to reſolve all 
Induſtry into Providence ; and to take no thought in 
the leaſt for our ſelves, becauſe GOD careth for us. 


 Tuſt as rational as' it would be for a Man: to throw 


away all Candles, becauſe there is a Sun ; or to put 
one of his Eyes out, becauſe he has two. A 
Clemens of Alexaxdria, upon ſtrict Examination, 
will ſcarce be found clear of this Overſight. Not that 
he was for baniſhing or caſting out Philoſophy (he 
uſed as much of it as any Father) but he ſpake dif- 
paraging words concerning it : he diminiſh it greatly, 
and detratted from it, by making it of a Baſe and Dia- 
bolical Extraction. For he f<tches its Origin di- 
rely from Demons, and talks as it lewd and laſcivious 
Spirits were the Authors of it ; while they imparted 
it to Women, and theſe to Men (as Sampſon's Para- 
mour did his Riddle to the Philiftizes.) Thus fays 


{a) *nm- he/in one place ; (a) Philoſophy was not ſent from the 
gia 3 x «> LORD ; but came into the World, ſtoln and delivered 
mauAn Nv 
Kugiy. a nas x2aTfon, = mg. x>imls dodejon, UT iy Ivaws, 1 ayr® was 
© $uly 7 # aandeias x; wilrgraprivay is auth rela winder, Bec, Strom, lib 1, 


by. 
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by a Thief. Whether therefore ſome Power or Angel 
baving learned ſomewhat of the truth, and abiding not 


in it, inſpired theſe things, &c. Andin 
another place ; (a) The Angels , whoſe 
lot was above , being fallen down into 
Pleaſures, decl:red Secrets, and ſuch 
things as they knew, to Women ; while 
other Angels would rather have conceal'd 
them, and reſeru'd them till the coming 
of the LORD. And from thence did the 
Dottrine of Providence flow, together 
with the diſcovery of high things. T would 


(4) Or ayyeaor 6r I ave 
xAegy &ANgaTEs, XSTALON= 
av THs tis ndbyds, Scermv me 
emppnrs 7 wyartiv, Gon % 
6is JNWOIW WUTBY GIVKTO, YDUM- 
Toyry  avey dyyiaay, 
Ka mov 5 Tiger Twy is P Te 
Aveis mguoray. ad wv Hf f 
megvoidg didtaxania ippun, X 
n 9 wenwgoy £mughuus, 


fain believe that he relates che fanciful $row. 5b. 5, 


conceits of others, rather than his own. 
Opinion or Judgment. And I meet with a certain 
Paſſage, in the (b) Firſt Book of his Stromata, that 
hints as much... For ſpeaking there of the Greek 
Philoſophy , and ſaying, AZ Philoſophy was inſpired 
by certain inferiouwr Powers , he brings it in with an 
| Wvicr Vaenngans, ſome have thought ſo. And ſaying, 
that 2 9 Amon Tw wmynav ig, i WAS ſet 4 foot by the 
Devil ; he makes way for it, with 5&5 dw b5aw?, 
as others will have it. But whether this learned Per- 
ſon ſpake his own ſenſe, or other Mens, or both at 
once, we have another as learned as. himſelf, who pro- 
nounceth much better, and more truly 
in the caſe; namely, (c) Whatever Phi- 


b)Pag. 399. 


(c) *O 20s 38 aumis med. 


loſophers have {poken well, GOD manifeſted 2 0% 13AGE AAeK]), bgan 


By the light and uſe of their 


to them. 


Reaſon; that is, not by immediate 

ſupernatural Inſpiration : It was the. produtt of Study, 
not of Revelation. According to which high Deriva- 
tion of Philoſophy from GOD himſelf, we are obliged 
at leaſt to ſpeak fairly and honourably of it. 


W hcl 


rigors. Orig, cont. Celſum, 
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Which that we may do, we muſt fo inwardly: 
eſteem and value it, as by no means to flight it in 
our thouzhts. For mean and unworthy thoughts 
will ſoon break out into low and diſparaging Speeches. 
Let none therefore depretiate or vilifie Philoſophy, 
ſo much as in thought. He that does fo, deſerves to 

be branded for a Wretch. And accor- 


(d) Orin: jig 08 78 p1@000- dingly indeed” he is ſtigmatized by 


adiy eter iyneaduny ver, » (4) Plato: markt out tor a pitiful 
3" dv ardewmy vo! oy $14au- ſneaking Soul, that is ſunk below. 
ws 3. In Amator. the Dignity of his raiſed Species; 


and in token of his degeneracy ſhould 
write, MAN, no longer. And moſt juſtly, For 
he that is ſo lilly as to deſpiſe Philoſophy, does 
thereby condemn the improvement of Reaſon ; and 
conſequently ſets his mind againſt Reaſon it ſelf, 
the ſpecifick perfection, as well as the Crown and 
Glory of Humanity. And why ſhould he wear the 
Title of that Nature for an Ornament, who is an 
Enemy to its excellency ? 


* 


x5. But beſides ſuch ents! and verbal wrongs that 


are done to Philoſophy, which amount to a confide- 


rable undervaluing of it: there are alſo real and «dual 
abafes put upon it, to the unreaſonable prejudice of 
our ſelves, and that, while we make it miniſter to 
vanity and extravagance. And this 1s done Two ways 
chicfly. | 

The Firſt is, When we ſet it too low, and depreſs 
it beneath its generous Worth. When we inflave it 
ro Phanſies and ridiculous Whimſies. When we put 
it upon the Inveſtigation of things that are zot ; or 
if they be, are but Smoke and Shadows; not worth 
the thinking of, much leſs the ſearching after. And 
here the Schools are more than a little to blame. 
For 
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For they ſometimes contend de /an4 Caprizs, about 
great and loud nothings: and debate and wrangle 
with heat and fierceneſs, upon the moſt empty and 
frothy Queſtions. Thus ( to inſtance in the matter 
of Angels) they diſpute whether an Angel can be 
moved /ocally ar no. And yet at the ſame time, 
their Philoſophy will not admit an Angel 7o be in 
a place. And yet they ſtill go on to argue , whe- 
ther it be moved from place to place, pertranſenndo 
media, by paſſing through the intermediate places. And 
then they farther Query, Whether (if an Angel 
moves through intermediate places) it be done, zz 
tempore, vel in inſtanti, in time, or in an inſtant : and 
ſo whether he cannot as ſoon move from one Pole 
of the World to the other ; as croſs a Room not 
ten Foot wide. This 1s to trifle with Philoſophy, 
to put tricks upon it, or to tantalizeit. To ſtarve it 
under the pretence of treating it : or to make it a 
Chamelion, and to feed it with Air. Tt is perfectly 
to ridicule its Gravity : and to turn its Glory into 
{corn and contempt. To pull it down from its 
glittering and ſtately Throne of Reaſon, and to 
place it among(t the Vaſlals or Lacqueys to humor ; 
by tying it to wait upon empty impertinencies, with 
uneaſie ſervility. People that do thus affront and 
abuſe Philoſophy, by ingaging it (as I may fay) 
in lamentable drudgery ; 1n ſpinning out thin and 
Cobweb notions, in cutting up: lean and atery nice- 
ties, .and in ſearching into ſuch jejune and ſor- 
ry Queſtions, as: afford little or nothing worth its 
regard ; do thereby leſſen and degrade themſelves, 
as well as that. And that {od far, that I know not 
how to call them, nor*«what ſufficient names of 
Diminution to beſtow 'upon them. They are Sons 


of Sophiſtry, Pragmarical Speculators, Promoters of 
F Subtilties, 


ni nee inn Wh nn nb eter ehes < 
Sed) yer er en as oem d— 
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Subtilties, Metaphyſical Brokers, DifleQors of Ideas, 
- Fators for Leyuty, and ProblematicalCoiners. They 


are Fanaticks ia Philoſophy, and Cenſpirators againit 
it, and Perſecutors of it, and Worms.and Moths to. 
ic; and if they chance but to get into its rich Ward- 
robe, are for eating ' and ſpoiling all that is good: 
in it. They are Men that ſeek for Knots in Bul- 
ruſhes; and if they cannot find them there, will be 
ſure to make them. That wull beat ſolid Learning, 
as thin as a Superficies; mince it as ſmall as Ma-- 
thematical Points ; grind it into fineſt Powder of 
Atomes; turn it firſt into ſhadows, and then into 
nothing.. In a word , whatever they ſeem to be, 
they are but meer Skeletons or Ghoſts of Philoſo- 

hers ; - which commonly haunt wiſe Notions, till 
they fright them out of their Wits. . And whate- 
ver they ſeem to «p, they make but a noiſe and a 
great pother ; and in the duſt that they raiſe, ma- 
ny times loſe what they purſe. So that at beſt 
they are but Cyphers, or inſignificant Perſons ;. idle 
when they are moſt ative; and uſeleſs when they 
are moſt ſtudious ; and that I. may borrow their full 
character from * Plato 1n ſhort, PAvagemy Qr1AImMpEN TE, 
they. only rittle rattle in Philoſophizing. 


16. The Second way of abufing Philoſophy a&Faly, 
is by forcing it upon the contrary extreme. By 
ſtraining it too much, and ſtretching it too far, 
and ſcrewing it too high. By aſcribing ſuch a migh- 
ry influence to 1t, as. ( is conceited ) may help Na-. 
tyre over all kind of Difficulties :- or put her into 
a way of ſolving every Phenomenon almoſt, by her 
own 1ntrinſick force and vertue, by her own eſta- 
bliſht Laws and Conducts ; without recourſe to 
any other Principle or Qeconomy. As if _— it 

0ES. 
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does many things, -it muſt rherefore do aff; and no- 
thing could be wrought wirchout its efficiency. By 
which means, it is not only arm'd with an energy, 
far above what it can rightfully claim ; and preſumed 
efficacious beyond .all irs proper Ability can extend 
to: but moreover is {et up in oppoſition to Provi- 
dence, and made to derogate from a Power, that is 
infinitely fuperior to its own; by challenging to its 
ſelf, what that alone tis able to effect. :Or if it be 
not made to arrogate ſo much to it ſelf, as down- 
right to claim the power of Miracles ; yet then it 
is ſuppoſed to intermeddle too far in the working 
of them; and {ſo to 1ntrench upon Onniporence, 
where it does not exclude 1t. 

And therefore that cavilling or captious Objection 
againſt the Philoſopher, which Plato complains of, 
applied to him that runs Philolophy too high, and 
attributes roo great a virtue to It ; may pals for an 


allowable Cenſure, in fome meaſure at leatt, * That *%, +4 
he ſearches into things above and below, and minds wnwes 


not the GODS. To which reproof too many are 74 =» 


obnoxious ( rhough it be frequently thrown our at 


Ys 
% 


\ 
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random alſo, and in its wild projeCtion ſometimes ad.- An 


hits ſuch as do not deferve it.) They are fo intent 2. 


upon inferior Cauſes, as to overlook the Supreme. 
And that where his |hand is not only immediately 
ingaged, but alſo in a'manner even vifibly operative, 
by way of Divine or ſupernatural agency. 

But they that impute too much to Philofophy, 
however they may think they befriend and honour 
it ; they thereby do it very great diſſervice. For 
while they cry it up more than they ought ; rhey 
make others fight it, and give it lefs than its due. 
A curious Statue that is delicately wrought ; finely 
proportioned, that is, admirably featured, rarely and ex- 

| ; F 2 quiſitely 
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quiſitely graven or carved : How many does.it take, 
and how mightily does it pleaſe them ! But let this 
pretty Artificial Piece be converted to an Idol, and 
dreſs'd out, and ſet up to be worſhipped ; let more 
be ſaid of it than is really true, and more aſcribed 
to it than it poſſibly can do : and this turns the va- 
lue they had for it before, into ſcora and hatred ; 
making nothing more vile and deteſtable than it. 
Even {o the eaſieſt and readieſt way to depreſs Phi- 
loſophy beneath its true worth, and to bring it 
down into diſeſteem, not to ſay, into loweſt con- 
tempt with Men; 1s for them to 1dolize it (as it 
were) and adore it, by applauding it extravagantly, 
and elevating it beyond its proper merit and capa» 
city. For ſo they who before had a meet reſpe& 
and veneration for it, will quickly deſpiſe it, and. 
even {well with antipathy and indignation againſt 
it, Let all that are too great admirers of it, con- 
ſider 1t thus they be not enemies to it,. and preter-. 
intentional detractors from it. | 
Thus ſome Devotoes and. overweening Magnifiers 
of it, do ſolve the overthrow of Sodom Philoſophi- 
cally. They will have nothing at all of miracle in 
it; but hold, it was conſumed by Tempeſt. Acci- 
dental Lightnings, that is, from Thunder-clouds 
above, kindled {ubterraneous_ Fires . about it ; the 
ground whereon that City was. built, being of a 
very bituminous ſubſtance, But they who ſhall 
peruſe the ſad Story of the Calamity, and well ob- 
ſerve the {pecial hand that G OD is noted to have in: 
it : and allo ſeriouſly conſider the ſolemn Dialogue 
betwixt HIM. and Abraham about it ; and the won- 
derful deliverance of righteous Los fram it :_ muſt. 
certainly be of another Judgment, than to think it: 
proceeded from nothing bur. Lightnings in the ita. 
AI 
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and Sulphureouſneſs in the Earth ; and that it was 
the ſimple effett of a meer natural Cauſality. And 


truly that one expreſſion, * The LORD rained * Gen. 19-24- 


upon Sodom Brimſtone and Fire from the LORD out 
of Heaven, does plainly intimate, that it was. Mi- 
raculous. 

Others bear us in hand, that there was nothing 
extraordinary in the deſtruction of Pharaoh and his 
mighty Army : but that they were drowned by 
pure overſight, and the common courſe of thoſe famed 
Waters. Entring the Bay, that. is, when the Flood 
was withdrawn, and the Waters at an Ebb ; they 
marched too far, and careleſsly continued too long 
therein : even till the. retired Sea, returning upon 
them in an impetuous 'Tide, {ſwallowed up the King 
and his Hoſt in an Inſtant. A likely. Gpuntkland 
when we are. told expreſsly from the Mouth of 
GOD, That he divided the Red Sea ©1117 into 
Parts, or Segments, P/al. 136. 13. Where the 
Jewiſh Tradition is, That the Sea was divided into. 
Twelve Cuts, according to the number of the Twelve 
Tribes; and ſo every Tribe paſted through the Chan- 
nel in a Lane by it ſelf. But however that be nice 
and humorous (as is their other conceit, . that ſeventy. 
two Angels juſt, afſiſted in the Miracle ; becauſe the 
Nineteenth , Twentieth, and One and Twentieth 
Verſes of the Fourteenth of Exodus, do each of them 
contain ſo many Letters) yet that the Red Sea was 
atually parted aſunder, 1s clear from GOD's Com- 
mand to Moſes, at the Szxteexth Verſe of that Chap- 
ter ; Lift thou up thy Rod, and ſtretch out thine hand. 
over the Sea, aud DIVIDE it. And accordinzly it 
is fard at the Oze and Twentieth Verſe, EInn Wpa 
the Waters were DIVIDED. So divided, that as we: 


read 1n the following Verſe, they were a Wall ta. 
them. 
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to them on their right hand, and ox their left. * Which 
expreſſion, to them that confider the ſituation' of the 
Red Sex, and the courſe of journeying the 1/rae/zres 
were then in; does plainly diſcover, that the Wa- 
ters at their paſſing through chem, were perfectly 
divided. Elſe they could not have had them on 
both hands of them at once, at leatt not as a Wal 
to them. And that the Waters of that Sea, were 
2s much divided as Waters could be ; is farther ma- 
nifeſt from what occurs in the Story of 1/-ae/s paſ. 
fage over Jorden. Where it is ſaid, That the Wa- 
ters (of that River ) which came down from above, 
ftood and roſe np upon an heap : and thoſe that came 
down towards the Sea of the Plain, failed, and 
were cus off, Joſh. 3. 16. So that if the Waters of 
the Red Sea were but ferved thus, they could not 
poſſibly be more really divided. And that they were 
thus ſerved, is plam from the Teſtimony of the 
HOLY GHOST, Toſh. 4. 23+ The LO R D your 
GOD aried. wp the Waters of Jordan from before 
you, until ye were _ over, as the LORD your 
GOD aid to the Red Sea. 

Nor is it improbable (by the way) that proud 
Chexcres ( that Egyptian Monarch, who at laſt was 
overwhelmed with the Waters of this Sea ) might 
derive his obſtinacy (the occaſion of his ruine ) 
from what we are now ſpeaking of: T mean from 
bis ſetting Philoſophy too high. He might be ſtrong- 
ly opinion'd, that Moſes's Works were no Wonders 
at all; no more than what Nature her ſelf could 
do, if manag'd by Philoſophers. And then Janes, 
and Jembres, and the Magical Crew, / Pharaoh's 
Philoſophers ) pretending imitation of the Man of 
GOD, by their Juggling Tricks, might confirm the 
Tyrant un his miſtaken thoughts: and convince him 
| that 
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that he made a right Judgment of things, wien he 
believed them to. be of an ordinary ftrain, and placed 


them to the Accounts. of Nature and Philoſophy.. 


Or if Moſes, in ſome matters, out-did the Philoſo- 
phers of the haughty King; yet this he might con- 


elude the reſult of his Breeding. For knowing he- 


was brought up- in his Royal Court, he could not 
but be ſenſible he had ſingular Advantages; and in 
caſe he improved them (as he had reaſon to think 
he did ) might well outſtrip his notablelt Antagonilſts, 
upon the ſcore of his Education. And 


truly as Philo informs us, That he * ar- * Maris 53. & grnongiy- 


tain'd tothe top of Philoſophy : ſoF Scri= 57 <v74 gI49%; dnggmm, 


re aſſures us, That he was Learned 


Which Wiſdom, the ſame Philo gives 

a particular Account of, ix» his life of Moſes. And 
therefore Pharaoh might juſtly take him to be more. 
Skilful than any of +4is Philoſophers ; and yer pre-. 
ſume, that the Works wherein he excelPd all his. 
artful Men, were not owing to Divine Power ; 
but to ſome knack he had of ordering Nature more 
dexterouſly , than they could do. And thus the 
prejudice once ſprung up, might be deeply rooted 
in the Prince's' Mind. And therefore, though he 
felt as well as ſaw, the mighty Prodigies ( for they 
were ſorely afflictive, as well as ſtupendious) yet 
. he touted it out a long time againſt them. Nor 
would he at laſt: have-buckled to releaſe the He- 
brews, had not frightful Death ſhown it ſelf on 
the 'Tragical Stage; and alſo come up fo near him, 
as to ſtrike his Firſt-born-and Heir apparent to the 
Crown. | 


And 


Lib. de Mund, Opif. 
in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians. FAR. 7. 22, 
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(a) Ts Z& Mueowos T3- 
ea5ies dvyapirs 5 mwTADs 
devewarcs, garxerTes of av- 
T's wn x, pu Reig, vel 
1 2914vau, Cont, Celſ, Lib. 3. 


And the ſame thing; is 'atteſted by Origen of the 
Egyptians in general thus far, "That they did not 
look upon Moſes ' as doing the ſtrange things he 


did, by power from above. (a) Ths 
( ſays he.) they do not abſolutely deny 
the Wonders wrought by Moſes, yet 
they declare they were done by delufion, 
aud not by Divine ftrength. And the 
Sorcerers or Magi taught them as 


much ; ſays the learned Jew that wrote Moſes his 
Life. And therefore when his Rod was turned into 
a Serpent, and the Multitude of SpeCtators ( among 
whom was the King himſelt and his Princes) were 
truck at once with amazement «nd fear, \inſomuch 


(b) Soprgnyj o 31 ; Mae 
291 mage ty yeerovs, 17 YATa- 
Ann ems if nuas of 
TusTwY awiaemymws to hlu, 
as yeourda TEX) JYp- 
8290 To ouviey, Philo in 
vit, Aof. 


in the (6) Sophiſfters and icians, 
ſpeaking thus, Why are you affrighted ? 
we are not ignorant of ſuch things, but 
uſe the like Art our ſelves in publick. 
Intimating , they thought Moſes 
wrought the Miracle by pure Leger- 


that they fled : the ſame ad Maio 


demain, or Magical Craftt., wherein 
they were verſed. Which is alſo farther infinuated 
by that Proverbial Taunt , . wherewith they flouted 
the renowned Heroe (as we find it in the Talmud ) 
Thou bringeſt Straw izto Afra: that being a placein 
Ezypt where Straw abounded. Meaning, it was 
vain for him to play Hocxs-Pocus Tricks, or to 
practiſe Inchantment, in a Land ſo ſtockt with the * 
{ame already. 

Nor can TI pals by thoſe ſawcy Reffetions, that 
lewd Cel/zs makes (in favour of Philoſophy) upon 
our SAVIOUR's Miracles ; though 1t carries me 
a little farther ſtil] out of my way, to take notice of 
his Baſenels. They were much ſuperiour ta the m"—_ 
- ders 


y-* 
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ders of Moſes. « Yet that rude Epicurear would fain 


argue them down into the hateful Rank of Preſtigious 
Impoltures, and make the HOLY JESUS no better 


than a Conjurer. Yea, having gotten the ſacred 
Story by the end, of our LORD's Flight into Egype, 
he perverts it moſt ſhamefully, to make it countenance 
that black and helliſh Reproach which he would have 
faltned on his GLORIOUS MATESTY. Por he 
blaſphemoully affirms , That. he was 


(a) brought up in an obſcure manner, and (a\ vim 13 euniy oxgney 
being Lett for a Servant thither, grew Segura, wongriouwr ©" Aw 
YHov , dovauiay mvuoy Teas 
e2Nyra, Ke Nv empenyeiy, 
: Otdy Nf 2x6 \ 
thence, by the Feats he could do, gain'd , A—, $6 </0 
himfelf the Name and Repute of a GOD. cont. Cel, ib, 1. 


skilful in the flrange Feats of that 
Nation,; and then returning from 


And yet till ({ays the Wretch in ano- 


ther place)he was but a (6)Fupgler,and (6b) 0 5% O47 mats mus 
id, ib, 


as ſuch a one, went up and down diſho- eyiges dares. 
nourably begging, and getting his liveli- 
hood by what he could do by Sleight-of-hand. Now 
whither tends this ? Why, as it is all bur a Caft of 
Cel{is's profound Philoſophy ; ſo the drift of it was 
but to advance Philoſophy, and ſet it too high : to 
exalt it, that is, above the Chriſtian Doctrine, and 
to maintain it in way of Oppoſition to that. | 
And thus, (tro come home to our purpoſe at laſt) 
Some have {et Philoſophy too high, in reference tothe 
Flood : T mean that great and general Flood, which 
ut a diſaſtrous period to the Firit World. For they 
feld it proceeded from Second Cauſes, in ſuch a man- 
ner as refles upon the Firlt : 1a ſuch a manner, that 
whea, to do the greater honour to Philolophy. they at- 
tempt,by.the help of it,to explain how ; the Explication 
grievoutly impeaches Scripture, and charges 1t very 


boldly and uahandſomly ; a thing by no means to be 
G -- endured. 


Orig, 


Cs 
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(4) Theory, 
Pag. 288, 


endured. For though Philoſophy (as has been faid) 
be. eminently ſerviceable to Divinity ; and that in its 
nobleſt and moſt important Articles : unleſs they be 
ſuch as are abſolute Myſteries (and ſo naturally as 
unintelligible to meer Reaſon, as fineſt Speculations 
are imperceptible to Senſe) yet it muſt not beallow'd 
to claſh or interfere -with it in the leaft ;. eſpecially 
in its holy Foundations or Principles, the Inſpired 
Oracles. For ſo the Hand-maid would pertly uſurp 
over her Miſtreſs ; and forgetting her duty, proudly 
domineer in her Station of Obedience. | 


17. And this is. too much the Fault of The. Theory 
af the Earth. It pends too hard againſt the Sacred 
Scriptures, and advances to an intrenchmeant - upon 
Divine Revelation. Which will evidently appear, in 
ſeveral Particulars, in the Sequel of our Diſcourſe. 


18, It abounds with Philoſophy indeed ; and the 
— it contains. is. well delivered. - But it is 
not juſtly regulated , and kept within due Limits, 
For it runs ſo faſt, and.is driven fo far, that it treads 
unſeemly , and unſufferably too, upon the heels of 
Truth ; even of that-moſt Divine and Infallible Truth 
which was ſpoken: by GOD ; and therefore to be infi- 
nitely reverenc'd of Men. 


19. Now. this Irregularity I apprehended fo great, 


that the reverence I bear to that Holy Volume, whoſe 


Contents are no other than the DcCrines of Heaven, 
ingaged me in drawing up the enſuing Exceptions, 
and then in publiſhing them. Though I muſt own 
too, that I was much encouraged inthe Undertaking, 
by the Theoriff's ingenuous. and frank Invitation : 
(a) Wheſoever, by ſolid Reaſons, will ſbew nu in an Er-- 

r0r,. 


5 


; 
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ror, and undeceive me, I ſhall be very much obliged to 
him. This I ſhall endeavour to do, with all Since- 
rity ; and that only as a Friend and Servant to Truth. 
And therefore with ſuch Candour, Meekneſs. and 


Modeſty, as becomes one who aſſumes and glories' 


in ſo fair a CharaQer : And alſo. with fuch Reſpe&t 
to the — who wrote the Theory ;* as may teftifie 
ro the World, that I eſteem his Learning, while I 
queſtion his Opinion. | 


20, And that our Work may be done with the more 
eaſe and order, it ſhall be proſecuted in a Method cut 
out to our hands ; and ſhaped according to that Re- 
capitulation of the Theory, which we find ſet down 
in the Second Book, and the. Ninth Chapter, in theſe 
words : 

That there was a Primitive Earth, of another Form 
from the preſent , and inhabited by Mankind till the 
Deluge: That it had thoſe Properties and Conditions 
that we have aſcribed to it, namely, a perpetual Equinox 
and Spring, by reaſon of its eight Situation to the Sun ; 
was of an Oval Figure, and the exterior face of it 
ſmooth aud uniform , without Mountains, or a Sea: 
That in this Earth ſtood Paradiſe, the Doitrine whereof 
cannot be underſtosd, but upon Suppoſition of this Prims- 
tive Earth and its Properties. Then, That the Diſ- 
ruption and Fall of the Earth into the Abyſs which 
lay under it, was that which made the Univerſal De- 
luge , and the Deſtrudtion of the Old World : And, 
That neither Noah's Flood, nor the preſent Form of 
the Earth, can be explained in any other Method that is 
rational , nor by any other Cauſes that are intelli- 
gible. Theſe are the Vitals of the Theory, and the 
Primary Aſſertions, whereof I do freely profeſs my full 


Belief. 
G 2 Againſt 


—_— +. a4 
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"Againſt theſe. 4ſſertions, my Exceptions ſhall be 
levelled ; and in the ſame order in which they ſtand, 


21. So much for the Firſt Chapter; which may 
be reckoned as an Tztroduttion to the following Dit- 
conrſe. Which if any ſhall look upon as a ColleCtion, 
of Notes ſomewhat confuſedly put together, rather 
than a formal, well digeſted "Treatiſe, they will en- 
tertain the beſt or ou Idea of it. 
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CHAPF. 


The Hypotheſis of the Earth's Formation ftated: 
2. The firſt Exception againſt it, It would have 
taken up too much time. 3.7he World being made in 
Six Days. 4. How there might be Light and Days, 
before there was aSun, 5. 4 Proof that the Crea- 
tion was perfected in Six Days time- 6. Numeral 
Cabbaliſm cannot overthrow it. 7. The Jews in 
Cabbalizing, /till allowed a Literal meaning zo Scri- 
pture ; only they ſuperadded a Myſtical one, wever 
contrary 70 it. 8. Though were there a Cabbala, 
deſtruttive ts the Letter of Moſes's Story of the 
Creation, that weuld not invalidate the Argument 
alledged. 9g. Moles's Account of the Creation, runs 
not upon bare Numbers, but upon Time. 10. What 
Account the Chriſtian Church has made of the 
Cabbala. 11. How it diſcovers its own Vanity. 
12. The Literal ſenſe to be kept to,inthe Story of the 
Creation. 13. Where Scripture ſpeaks ſo as not to. 
be underſtood Literally, it is ſometimes for plain- 
neſs ſake. 


S every thing had a Beginning except. One ; 
I mean, that moſt perfe&t and glorious 


ESSENCE, who gave Being to all; ſo the Earth, 
4mong the reſt, had its Origin likewiſe. This, : 
none but Infidels, or Anti-Scripturiſts, can doubt , 
the Article being founded upon. no leſs than Divine, 
which is the moit firm and unqueſtionable Evidence. 
Could any Doubt of this Matter offer to form it ſelf 
in our Minds, and to ſettle there, the. very firſt Verſe 
in the Hoy Bible. would nor fail to drive it out from 


thence.. 


But 


a 
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But then as to the Way of the Eartlt's Formation, 
we are more at a Loſs, as being not ſo ſatisfaCtorily 
inſtruted concerning it. Here Providence ſeems to 
have left us to our ſelves ; and for the improvement 
of both, remits us to the ConduQ "of Philoſophicl 
Learning, in ſome meaſure, and to our own Judg- 
ments. Only we muſt be careful that the Idea's we 
frame, be congruous to the Truths that came down 
from above ; and are, or ſhould be the Touchſtone 
of all Hypotheſes among Chriſtians. Which, becauſe 
the way of the"Earth's Formation, according to the 
Theory, is not ; it overthrows the firſt vital Aſſer- 
tion ; which is this, There was a Primitive Earth of. 
another Form from the preſent, and inhabited by Man- 
kind till the Deluge. The latter Clauſe of it, touch- 
ing the Earth's being inhabited till the Deluge, we 
do not queſtion. The former part of it cannot ſtand, 
by reaſon the Marzer of the Earth's Riſe, which 
the Theory aſcribes to it, overturns it. It is ſuppoſed 
to have proceeded thus. ; 

The whole matter of the Earth and ſublunary Hea- - 
vens being confuſedly blended together, in one fluid 
Maſs or Chaos ; the groſſer and heavier parts thereof 
ſunk down to the middle of it (as to the Centre of 
their Gravity) and conſtituted an interior Orb of 
Earth. The reſt of the Maſs about it, by the ſame 
Principle of Gravity , was divided into two Orders 
of Bodies ; the one Liquid, and the other Volatile. 
'The Volatile mounting above the Liquid, conſtituted 
cheAir: The liquid maſs ſwimming below(and incircling 
the inward Earth aforeſaid) contained in is all Li- 
quors originally belonging to the Earth. Theſe ter- 
reſtrial Liquors are of two kinds chiefly ; either fat, 
ouly, and light; or elſe lean, and more earthy. The 
lean and earthy- Liquor made up the Element of com- 
mon 
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mon Water: The O Oily Liquor (which aroſe out _ 
the Water as it purged it ſelf) got above it, and 


floated upon it. fo the whole flood as in this 
Figure :. 


Bag: $7. 


Where 1 denotes. the Centre of the Earth.. 
2. The Interior Orb of the Earth, compoſed of the 
groſſeſt particles of the Chaos. 3: The Element of 
Water,. or the Abyſs.. 4. The Oyly Liquor upon 
the ſurface of the. Water. 5 The Ma or: Body. 
of the Air... _ 
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'But this Body of- the Air;being at firſt very. muddy 
and impure, through abundance of terreſtrial Par- 
ticles that, as faſt as they could free . themſelves 
from the Air with which they were mingled, and in 
which they were intangled , they ſunk downward : 
And meeting, in their deſcent, with the Oyly Liquor 
on the face of the Deep, there they ſtack ; and incor- 
porating with that unctious Subſtance, made a certain 
Slime; or a fat, ſoft, light Earth, ſpread upon the 
Waters: Which growing thicker and thicker, by a 
continual acceſſion of more terreſtrial Particles, ſliding 
down ſtill out of the. Air, as it purify'd it ſelf; at 
laſt it came to its juſt Dimenſions. And then waxing 
more dry and ſtiff, and firm and ſolid, in fine it 
attained to its due Conliftency , and ſo became the 
Firſt habitable Earth. 

Thus have I briefly, but, TI hope, truly repreſented 
the Marnzxer of the Primitive Earth's Formation. If 
there be any thing of Miſtake in the Deſcription, it 
is alrogether involuntary. ' But I think I have ſpoken 
the very mind of the Zhporheſis, as it is more * largely 


ſet down by the Theori/t. 


+2. But if the Primitive Earth's being of another 
Form, does depend upon its riſing in {ach a method 
as this, as indeed it does; then it could not be of 
another Form from the preſent Earth, becauſe it 
could not riſe in ſuch a manner, for ſeveral Reaſons. As 

Firſt, Becauſe iz would have taken too long time in 
doing it. A longer time. by much, than that Divine 
Account we have of its Origination, does mention, or 
will allow. | For to ſay nothing how long the Infte- 
rior Earth. would have been in forming, by the ſub- 


ſiding of the grofſeſt parts of the Chaos to the Centre 


of it; til which were funk, the other Sedunentals 
could 
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could not ſo well have ſeparated : And to fay nothing 
how conſiderable a ſpace of time it would have re- 
quired, for the Aereal Matter to haveclarify'd it ſelf, 
and to have ſerled in its proper-Region : And to fay 
nothing of the Laſtingneſs of that other Purgation, 
whereby the liquid part of the Chaos would have 
ſent forth its Oylineſs to inveſt the Waters, to receive 
thoſe Dregs that fell out of the Air : To fay nothing 
of theſe ; how much time mult have been ſpent, in 
producing the exterior Orb of the Earth, which was 
to be made up of thoſe terreſtrial Particles which 
fell from above, and reſted upon the Oyly out-fide 
of the Deep ? Should theſe fine Particles have ſhowred 
down, as faſt as ever we ſaw ſmall Rain or Snow do ; 
yet how many Days and Weeks muſt have paſſed, 
before they could have ſ{well'd into ſo huge a Body 
as the Earth was at firſt? I fay, as the Earth was 
at firſt. . For according to the Hypotheſis now before 
us, the Primitive Earth was bigger than this : So 
much bigger, as to take all that ſpace into its Am- 
bit, which reacheth .up to the tops of the higheſt 
Mountains at leaſt, Yea, if the firſt Earth did not 
fill a zach bigger ſpace than rhat (as it might do; for 
according to this Hypotheſis, we know not how far its 
Circumference might extend) yet a ſpace ſomewhat big- 
ger it mult needs occupy, in regard the 


Mountains are now worn (a) lower than (4) Ke! i tyay 5 vdeai- 


they were. And for ſuch inconceivable 77% 4x50, ueriuere t nei 
ya. Thy yer Airvlu amv o 


mov Tes, oc wndnmy © ov, 


Quantities of little Particles, to deſcend 
out of the Air, as would be ſufficient \> 


acknowledged to be (Theor. p. 58, 59- | 
And thea if as fait as they ſhowred down into the 
ER. = 


G = ae Ts ECAbmem 
to make ſuch a bulky Globe as the Pri» 255 » nopraty my, x 
mitive Earth , muſt neceſſarily be a *oxuuny + Nevertr.o Elian, 
good whiles work, And fo it is expreſly Par. Hiſt. lib, 8. cap, 11, 
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Qyly Subftance, they did unmediately mix and incar- | 
porate with it ; yet then it would take up ſome time 
again, to dry and harden this new made Earth, and 
to reduce it to an habitable Conſiſtency. And there- 
fore its Formation this way, could by no means fall 
in with the 7ea{ time of its ProduQtion. Nay, it 
- could not be compleated 1n that ſpace of time, in 

which GOD declares that he began and finiſht the 
whole Creation. | 


3. For that glorious Work 1s expreſly limited to 
Six Days. And every Day has its reſpeQive Task 
ntrubeely ſpecified and appropriated to it. And how- 
ever more might be created on fome Days, than is 
mentioned, as Angels, Hell, &c. yet we may be ſure 
there wasno: lefs. Not but that GOD could have done 
all in one Day, if he had fo pleaſed, or in one Hour, 
or Minute: As he could alfo have given Being to the 
. World, many millions of Ages before He did. But 
i was not his Will that it ſhould exiſt ſooner ; and 
his Will it was, that the Creation of it ſhould be pro- 
trated to an Hexaemeron, or Six Days Work, and 
therefore he drew it out to that - But then 
when Philo Fudaezs, St. Auſtin, and others, teach that 
the World was created in an I»ſtart ; we have no 
reaſon, jurare in verbs, to give up our ſelves to. a 
Belief of their DoQtrine. Nor is the Saying of the Son 
of Syrach (fomerimes alleged in Proof of the Opinion) 


(4Ecclus.18.1 tO be at all regarded ; (6) He that liverh for ever, 


ereavit ommnia fumnl, created all things together : As if 
he excated them together inthe ſame moment. Whereas 
(beſides that the Book is. Apscryphal) the Greek Copy 
xeads it, inner 7m ivr noms, He created all things itt com- 
moy, as well one asother; in' which ſenſe it relates. 
$0 no- tune. . And accordingly our Exgliſb is moſt 

| Proper, 
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proper, be created all rhings in general. Yet this 
A agtorapnegegporntongs 1 
which St. Auftin built his Opinion of the World's 
being made in an inſtant. 

But by that Account which Moſes gives in;the Earth 


brought forth Graſs, and Herbs, and 'Trees, on the {c) /c) Gen r. 
Third Day, even þefore there wasa Sun. Which as it ** *3: 


proves that GOD's ſpecial Hand was in the Work 
(and might ſerve as a Bridle to curb People in their 
forwardnels to idolize the Sun ; while it is made plain 
to them, that he did not, -.aggp DEITY, give Being to 
theſe thing by any Jour influence of his , they 
\ exiſting before himſelf) ſo it argues withal, that the 
Earth was then grown into a competent Solidiry. 
Yea, the ſame Moſes goes on, and tells the World, 
That by the end of threr days more the Earth was 
made a Dwelling-place for Mankind, and in part of it, 
a Paradifiacal one too. And this farther beſpeaks it 
to have arrived at ſuch a Temperament, as « could 
never have done ſo foon, in caſe it had been formed 
as is above ſuppoſed. For beſides that the Theory 
allows it to have become dry by degrees, after it had doxe 
growing 3. it declares, That the Body or new Contyetion 
of it was encreaſed daily, being fed and fs cone both 
from above and below (pag. 59.) At which rate, Six 
Days might eaſily paſs, and Six times Six after them ; 
we the Earth not be fitted for Habitation. 


4- And though the Sun was not made as yet (the 
Fourth Day being the firſt of his exiſtence) yet this 
does not invalidate Moſes's Narrative in the leaft, by 
rendring it abfurd, or inconſiſtent with it felf, when 
it tells us that the Earth was brought to ſuch maturity 
on the Third Day. For though there 'was no Sun 


then, yet we are aſlured there was Light : And Pro- 
Is: vidence 


J2 
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vidence' might ſo order this Light, as to have it fu pply 
the place of the Sun, in meaſuring- out Time, and 
making Days, though not ſo diſtinEtly as he does, 


And that there ſhould be Light, before there was. 


a perfect Sun, ſeems highly agreeable to the Explica- 
tion of Light by the Carteſian Principles. For accord- 
ing to them, Light conſiſts 7 preſſione materia celeſtis, 
in 4 preſſure of the celeſtial matter ; or, in conatu ejus 
ad motum, 1n its tendency Or witency to motion. 


And therefore if our Yortex, or Heaven {made up of ; 
this Matter) were by thg firſt Mover put into ſuch : 
a Circumgyration at the beFinning, as it now has ; 


\ 


# 


by virtue of this Gyration, the ſubtile Matter would ' # 


have been impregnated with a ſtrong conatus or pro- 
penlity to recede from the Centre of the Yortex, ac- 


- cording to the Laws of Motion well known 1n that 


caſe. And ſo a faint Light would have been caft 


through the Vortex, at lealt through the Ecliprick parts 


thereof, though there kad been no- Sun in the middle of 
the ſame. And ſo while the Matter for the Body of the 
Sun had been in preparing (that'is, grinding off from 
the particles of the Matter of the Second Elemeat ; 
which being made to turn upon their own Axes, by 
mutual colliſion, and inceſſant attrition, rounded. one 
another into Spherical Figures) and gathering towards 
the middle Point of the Yorrex, and ſetling there ; 
a feeble kind of Light muſt have ſhot from thoſe 
Central parts of the Yortex, till the Sun thus a making 
could have been finiſht. Which if it might have 
been in the ſpace of zhree Days (by a great quantity 
of the pureſt Matter retiring into. the heart of the 
Vortex, which {lill grew bigger, as the Particles of 
the Second Element had their anguloſities worn of, 
and ſo an leſs) then on the fourth Day, the Sun 
might {hine out in his full ſtrength, While by a 
new 
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new Protruſion , and brisker Propulſion of the Glo- 
| bular Matter, he put a ſtronger conarus into it than 


it had before. 


And it there could thus have been Light ante- 
cedently to the Sun ; then how there ſhould be.Days 
and Nights at the ſame time, 1s eafie to conceive, ad- 
mitting the Diurnal Motion of the Earth. 

This I have ſaid, not that I believe the Sun was 


thus produced (any more than the Great 
(a) Philoſopher did ) bur ro make it 
appear , that the holy Text might be 
literally true ; and that to hold there 
were Days before there was a Sun, 1s 
ſo far from being vulgar and ridiculous 
(as ſome would make it) that it 1s 
greatly conſonant ro that whuch 1s 
counted the beſt Philoſophy. The 
Noble Des Cartes, fo juſtly admired, 
ſpeaks the ſame ſenſe, though 1n ditfe- 
rent words; (b) And which peradventaure 
will ſeem a Paradox to many, all theſe 
things (the Properties'of Light) would 
be juſt thus with the celeſtial Matter, 
though there were no manner of force in 
the Sun, or in any Star about which it is 
wheeled, So that if the Body of the 
Sun were nothing elſe but an empty 
Space, though his Light indeed might not 


(a), Quinimo etiam, ad ves na- 
turales melius explicandas, tarum 
cauſas altius repetam, quam ipſas 
uquam extitiſſe exiſiinem. Non 
enim dubium eft, quin mundus ab 
mitio fuerit creatus cum omn per- 
fJeftione ſua, ita ut in eo & Sol, 
& Terra, & Lyna, e&* Stelle 
extiterinr, Des Cart, Princip. 


(6) Duodgne forte paradixum 
Mu 


tis videbit .r, hec amnia ita ft 
baberent in materia caleſti, etiamſs 
nxH1 plane efſet ws in Sole, aliove 
aftro circa quod gyratur ;, ate ut, 
fs corpus Solis mihil alind effct 
quam ſpatium vacum, nibilomi- 
nks tjus lumen , non quidem tam 
forte, ſed quantum ad veliqua non 
altter quam nunt cerneremus, ſals 
tem in Crcy 0 ſecundum quem 
mattria ezli moztthr, Id. ib, 
le&. 64. 


be ſo ftrong, yet in other reſpetts we ſhould ſee it no other- 
wiſe than now we ao, at leaſt where the Matter of the 


Heaven circulates. 


As. many as are not pleaſed with thiz, .heve liberty 
to imagine, that by the three firlt (anticipative) Days, 
more early than the Sun, was only meant ſuch c-rrain. 
ſpaces. of time, as were commenſurate or equivalent 


ic 


——_ 
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to three Days; though chey wete not divided into 
Diurnal Periods, nor otherwiſe diſtinguiſh't, than by 
thoſe As of Creation which GOD exerted, or the 
ſeveral Creatures which he formed upon each of 
them. So about the Pole, where the Sun is in the 
Heoriſon by Months together, and then out of it as 
long ; Mea may reckon the time by Deys, though they 
have them not, without any Soleciſm in their way 
of compute. _ But not to dwell upon this Point ; 
they who believe and conſider, that there was once 
Ce) - Why an univerſal darkneſs ,* 3 if me yiv, (a) over all the 
ic ſhould be Earth, for the ſpace of three Hours, a long time 
| nega afcer the Sun was made; may, I think, be perſuaded 
is, Paleftine, to believe alſo, that by ſome means or other there 
as if che-dark- qmjyhe be three real and diſtin& Days in the World, 


{s had ex- .._ 
"ded no far. before he was created. 


ther, may well | | 

be Bade > queſtion ; when it is known that it reached into other Countries. Biony 

to give one Inſtance) obſerved it in Egypt, being then an Neathen. And is aid 
bn das (upon his obſervation of it) thus ro expreſs himſelf;  -3 @&0y mize, © nd 
Igo7m7 ounce. 


- 5- But that the whole Creation, and conſequently 
the whole Earth, was conſummated in fix days: may 
be. proved by one —_—_— Argument, the Foerth 
Precept in the moſt ſacred Decalogue : Remember that 
thou keep haly the Sabbath-day. Six days ſbatt thou 
Libour, and do all that thou haſt to do; but the ſeventh 
day is the Sabbath of the LORD thy GOD. Init thou 
halt do no manner of work,” thou, and-thy ſon, and thy 
daughter, thy man-ſeruvant, and thy maid-ſervant, thy 
cattel, and the ſtranger that is within thy gates, Foy 
in ſix days the LORD mude heaven and earth, the fea, 
and all that in them is, and reſted the ſeventh day. 
Wherefore the LORD bleſſed the ſeventh day, and bal- 
lowed #.. Now the Seventh day, which by =_ 

; ne- 
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BenediQion, and fpecial Conſecration, was ſer apart 
for the Jewiſh Sabbath, was no other than a Natural 
Day, - conſiſting of Twenty four Hours. And the 
fix Days in which God allowed Men to work, were 
of the ſame quality or- duration. But then he per- 
mitting labour fix Days in the Week, becauſe in ſix 
Days he made Heaven and Earth, the Sea, and all 
that in them is ; and enjoyning a ceffation from all 
manner of work, and a Sanftification of the Seventh 
Day, becauſe on it he reſted from his work of Crea- 
tion ; from hence it will follow by undeniable 
conſequence, that the ſeventh Day on which GOD 
reſted, and the fix Days on which he wrought, - muſt 
be of the fame nature that the Jewiſþ Sabbath and 
Week-days were of; and that in Six fuch Nuy36wes, 
or Natural Days, confiſting of Twenty four Hours 
apiece, the Heaven, the Earth, the Sea, and all that 
in them is, were made. es 

And indeed unleſs the HOLY GHOST had faid 
expreſly that they were Netsral Days, cach of them 
made up- of Twenty four Hours, he could hardly 
have g—_ them to be /#ch, more plainly and pro- 
perly than he has done. For he-tells us [ever times 
over (in the Firft of Gezeſis) that is, concerning 
every one of the ſeven Days, That they had Evening and 
Morning COM pI mam Whereas if he had made- 
_ uſe of the fingle word e11, 2hat might have been taken. 
for time indefmitely or at large. But as if he deſigned 
to prevent this, or at leaſt to give no vccafion for it ; 
as often as he mentioned Ev» he was ſtill pleaſed to 
tack [3p and >p3 to it; to evidence that he meant 
no ather than-a Natural Day, to which Evening and. 

2g do belong. 

And that which makes it farther evident, that he 

has tied up T7 Day, to ſignific a Natwal Pay, in. 


s- 


. Þ 
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the Stary of the Creation,is, That this Fourth Commana- 
ment.is partly entred-in that Story ; and wawwn.con 
the Seventh Day, which he blefled and ſanCtified for 
the Sabbath, is ſaid to be the ſeventh Day on which 
he reſted: from his works. |: And. ſo both were .Na- 
rural Days alike, the one as much as the other... And 
therefore-the Seventh Day ſeparated for a Sabbath, and 
kept ſo by the Jews (from the Promulgation of the 
Law, to the Diſlolution of their Polity, yea, to this 
very. Hour, ia their Diſperſion) being a true Natural 
Day, the Sevezth Day whereon GOD reſted from his 

works : muſt be the ſame. EL 
And truly -once to pretend that there is any thing 
of Cloudineſs or Ambiguity in the recited Precept ; 
or that GOD by the Days mentioned therein, did not 
mean ordinary Natural Days ; would be to raiſe a 
miſt to darken the Truth ; to offer to tye a knot, 
where there really is none; and to put plain words 
by their common ſenſe , meerly to force a difficulty 
into them. Suppoſe a Man ſhould command his 
Servants or Children to work ſix Days, becauſe he 
himſelf in fix Days had done ſuch and ſuch things ; 
and to reſt on the ſeventh Day, becauſe on that Day 
he ceaſed from his labours : Could it ever enter into 
the thoughts of any, but that the Days in which he 
wrought, and they are to work; and the Day in 
which he reſted, and they are to reſt, muſt be of the 
{ame nature? Why, ſuch is the caſe here, if we pur 
but the Great GQD into the place of that Man, and 
allow his Precept to be of a plain import and ſigni- 
fication, as - we have reaſon to do. For this Great 
God was now publiſhing a Law to his People : A Law 
whereby they were to live, or die for ever : A Law 
by which he really intended, and heartily delired, 
that they ſhould got die, but live to Eteraity. And 
| He 
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worded plainly ? For without doubt he would deliver 
it in ſuch familiar terms, as might be moſt intelli- 
oible to the meaneſt Capacities amongſt that 
People, to whom he recommended it asa ſtand- 
ing' Rule, So that tne Fourth Commandment. be- 
ing a piece of that Rule, a Branch of that Law, 
we cannot ſuppoſe it to be cloathed with obſcu- 
rity, either in the ſubttance or reaſon of it. And 
truly if fo plain a Paragraph as that be not to be taken 
in its Grammatical ſenſe, 'tis impeſlible we ſhould 
know the Mind of Scripture, and vain it will be 
to pretend to underſtand any Period init. But then, 
if where God ſpeaks plainly in his Word, we muſt 
underſtand it Literally ; ſurely we muſt do 'it moſt 
of all,.in that part of his Word which is the Body of 


his Law, and fo the ſpecifick Rule of our: Practice. - 


And if the Moral Law in- general was of a Literal 
Signifcation ; then ſo was the Fourch Word of it to 
the Jews. And 1f that were Literally to be inter- 
preted, as undvubtedly it was, the World muſt be 
created in the. tume there ſpecified, in jult Six Days, 
that is, neither more nor fewer, 

And Moſes methinks ſeems to be mightily concern'd 
to ground Men, in this. For though he had nored 
already in the Firit of Gezeſis, that the work of 
Creation was - coimpleated in Six Days ; and had 
fairly accounted for each of them in particular : yet 
reviewing things in the Second Chapter, he there 1n- 
culcates the ſame afreſh, that ſo they might take 
farther notice of it. Thus the Heavens and the Earth 
were finiſhed, and all the Hoſt of them. That 1s, in 
tie Days, and according .to the. order before re» 


membred. But had the Earth beca formed on 
I the 


He: being in hand with a Law of ſuch” conſequenco 
to their pretious Souls, who can queſtion but ic was 
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the tenor - of this new Hypotheſis, it could never 


have been finiſht it Six Days, and brought into a 
condition- fit to entertain its' Hoft Creatores, in that 
compaſs of time. Unleſs at the rate of the Maho- 
wetan Miracle, we ſhould yield that the Showers of 
Earthly Particles, were hardened by inſtantaneous 
induration, For {© it s ſtoried of a certain Der- 
wich, or monkiſh Muſſe/man , that ſtrowing Sand 
upon the Waves, as faſt as he ſprinkled it, it turn'd 
to a Cauſey before him, whereon he might walk 
to a Moſque, the ufual place of his Devotions. 
Though far more agreeable to this TRpemegs (as It 
males the Formation of the-Earth ſo flow) is the 
Phantaſie of the Chineſes, inhabiting Formeſa and 
other Hlands. Who hold that the World, when 
firſt created, was without form or ſhape : but by 
* Pankan, one of their Demi-gods, (the Sixty Se- 
cond of their Seventy Two Deities) was brought to 
rs full perfeQion in Four Years. 


6. The only confderable way of eluding this 
Dod@rine of the Worlds being made in Six Days; is 
the introducing - of C abheliſms into the Story of the 
Creation. For by That, Numbers, which ſhow the 
order of time are made Types or Emblems, or ſe- 
eret Notes of the Natures of things. But the force 
of the Holy Argument alleged , is not to be ſhifted 
of by this means. The Fews, - without queſtion, 
had a Cabbz/z amongft them ;. and upon this Cabbales 
chey ſet' an exceeding high value. For they put it 
in the Scales. (as ſome Chriftians now a-days do 
Tradition } even againſt the written Word: it ſelf. 
So that known faying-witnefſeth , war mop ran 
541.11 the wortls of the Cabbala, awd the words 
the Law, are alike. Which how well foever 1t 


might 


Sh 
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might agree” with that true and ancient Cabbals, 
which they had from Moſes, and in -part from 


that, '* Cunens- beftows' a 
I, though (TI ſuppoſe) 'a moſt 


Caibals at all. U 
mean and diſgrace 


Adam, as + fome<think ; it ſuits not their preſent # Rez:bir. de 
Uppn 


fitting chara&er ; where he declares it to 'be full of 


trifles, &c. Though Mirandnla on the other ſide, 
crys it up as much ( if the ſame) in his - Apolozy * 


" where he avers it to have been firſt committed- to 


writing by £/dras. But that which T would nate 
is this, That the genuine Czabba/s of the Jews, cat 
aot overthrow that ſtrength of Argument, in the 
Fourth Commandment, tor the Worlds being made in 
the ſpace of S7x Days: The Reaſon follows. 


7. The Cabbalizing Jews, even after - the purity 
of Oral Tradition was loſt amongſt them, were 
Rill hugely careful to deliver nothing, but what was 
confiſtent with the Literal ſenſe of Scripture. So 
that in treating of any Period of it, they -did but 
orderly procced from one ſenſe - to another”: and 
their Traditional ſenſe was to be ſo far from being 
repugnant or deſtructive to the Yerbal-one ; that it 
was to comply with it, and to be ſubordinate to 
It. 

Thus, though (as Aber-Ezra ſays) the Law, be- 
fides vwran T1 the Literal way ;, hath nyav ſever, or 
29 VL ſeventy faces, or ways of Interpretation ; 
and be capable (in places) of Tropological, Alleporical, 
Anagogical, ard Cilttbaliftical:tneanings and appli- 
cations : Yet it is a known Radbbinical Rule, 
m12n nM pen nav Tx The Style of the Scripture 
falls not in with the Midraſh, or Allegorical Expoſi- 
tion. Which is ſeconded with another of the like 
import, weunm wes Ton Ram RpP2 IR The Scripture 

E 2 departs 


Art, Cabbal, 
- 9, &c- 
De Rep. Htb, 


- 
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departs not from its ſimple and literal meaning. It was 
delivered by that eminent Man for Learning, R. Solg- 
mon Jarchi (Prefat in Cantic.) Not that he meant 
Sripture is always to be kept to a {eral ſenſe. only ; 
the very words. .wherewith he uſhers in that Rule, 
ſufficiently declare the contrary ; 71257 ev IR DPD 
vs One Scripture may be dramn out into many ſenſes. 
And therefore he only meant, that the /:teral- ſenſe 
of Scripture is not to be thrown off,: or. taken away, 
by, or for axy other. And R. Moſes bar Nachmas 
lays down the ſame Rule. To which ſeveral other 
Rabbies alſo doconſent ; particularly Menaſſeh bez 1ſael, 
who in his Firſt Book concerning the Keſurre# ion of 
the Dead, ſays, That Scripture is always to le underſtood 
and explained according to the Letter, unleſs where ſuch 
ax Explication implies a contradiction. Accorditg .0 
which Axioms of the Learned, what ever ſenſe might be 
ſuperinduc'd to the Text,they were til] ro adhere (ſo far 
as Reaſon would ſuffer) to the /zreral one. Yet where 
they were reconcilable, and could fairly be coincident, 
they were both allowed. And therefore when in Con- 
troverſie, ſome have been high for the Lerzer ; and 
others hot for the Allegory or Cabbala; the difference 
betwixt them has been frequently accommodated, by 
pronouncing that Tal/mudis Sentence, w1Nnpo? Dax 6 
NnNccp x '- By which conceſſion of a complicatecl 
{enſe.in the word or clauſe, that miniſtred occalion 
of fierce Diſpute, the contending Parties have botl: 
been quickly and fully fatisfied. And well they might; 
tor by the calie Umpwage of -thagy foft gad moderative 
Saying, they were immediately brought to equal terms, 
and ſer, as I may ſay, upon even ground. For each 
of them. had warranty to maintain their own Opinion, 
and liberty to acquieſce therein reſpeQtively. 1 hough 
how- much, N5pÞr. the common Lefion or Senſe, was 

preferred. 
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| preferred before, pwwen, the [Traditional' one (when 
they came in competition) is clear from a'Paſlage-in 
the learned Byxrorf's Treatiſe de Puxtt. Antiq.pag, 104. 
where ſpeaking 'of the Talmudic Axiom now cited, 
heſays, <xando hoc priori contrariatur, & illud evertit, 
zulla ejus habetur ratio , fed fundamentum manet in 
Rpo. When the Cabbaliltic Expolition 7s contrary 10 
the literal or received ſenſe, no account is wade of it, 
but the foundation reſts in the common ſenſe or reas- 
ing. Quando wer» et ſubordinatur, &c. But when it is 
fenkitiars toit, and conſiſtent with it, and both maybe 
reconciled ; they admit both. | 
And ſuch a mixt or compound ſenfe of Letter and 
Cabbala, well confittent with one another, they be- 
lieved to be in the 4'9/aic Colinology, or the; Story 
of the World's Creation. Belides 1ts:common, humble, 
obvious ſenſe, which lies bare to view; and offers 
it ſelf freely at firſt light ;. they moreover conceived 
it big with another morgggccult- and. remote, and 
alſo more ſublime than that; where the Kernel of 
Myſtery lay cloſe ſhut up, -/ub rortice verborum,, under 
the Husk- of plain and ordinary words. - And for this 
reaſon they uſed to reſtrain Men from. reading it,. till 
they came to maturity both of Years and Judgment, as 
St. Teromteſtifies, in the Preface to his Commentaries 


on Ezekiel ;. * Unleſs one has attained to the Age of , 


NT quis 4- 


Prieſts when they enter on their. Miniftry, that is, t0 pt cos eratin 
thirty years, he is not ſuffered, with them, to-read the Szcerdotalis 
Beginning of Geneſis, &c. But thea if the Jews, toge- 36, 9-40 ; 
ther with their 1yfterious, always held a /itexal enſe nwnminptervit, 
in Scripture (where it can take/plac?)and allo kept eps 
this Myſterious.ſenſe of theirs from breaking ta upon rene pronics 
the Literal, and doing violence”to ir; . according to tt 


their. own: recited Rules : trom: hence it is. maniteit, 
that the World might be Created in jult fx Days, 


tur 
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for all their. Cabo/a, or the numbers init. And when 
they kept the Cabbe/a within ſuch bounds, Chriſtians 
have no reaſon to ſtretch it farther ; for they have 'it 
but from them, or rather (as to the Vumeral part of 
jr) from one yhat had it .(or.is prefumed co have had 
it) from them, I mean, Pythagoras. 7:20 


$8. But grant (what by no means 1s to be granted) 
that there were a Cabbal/tic ſenſe 1n the Story of the 
Creatioa, {o venerable and excellent, . as tobe allowed 
£0 ſuperſede the !iteral one quite, or to: ſwallow up 
the ſame ; and that the Moſaic Numbers there, were 
not at all inteaded to diſtinguiſh ze, bur only to 
{ſhadow out the Natures of things ; and ſo no fatil- 
fatory- Proof could be fetcht from thence, | of the 
World's being\.compleated in fix 'Days : Yer ftill the 
Holy Argument produced, -would hold good ; becauſe 
in that Divine Precept there can be no Cabbali/m ex- 
cluſive of - its /teral mags: And that for theſe 
Three Reaſans. R- 1 o$tr 

Firſt, Becauſe GOD mujt then have put dark Myſtery 
#nto the heart of his\Law. | lato that part of it which 
(that it might be ſure ro be molt plain, as well as 
authentick) he was pleaſed to write with his own 
Finger. Into that part of .it which every . poor 
 Tſraclite newly come out of Egyptian Bondage, was 
to praQiſe. - And rherefore t was neceflary he ſhoul 
underſtand it, and conſequently that there ſhould not 
be obſcurity 41n 1t :- A thing owes, eld incongruous to 
Laws (as very unſuitable to-ti#X Vieand End) and 
always declined byjwiſe Legiflators.' For: they have 
{till been careful that the. Statures drawn up aadienaQed 
by them, ſhould carry a clear fenſe along with them 
both in their InjuaQtons, and the R.caſons of them. : 


| Secondly, 
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Secondly, Becanſe then fomething of Duty expreſſed 
in the Commanamenr, would have been very improperly 
and incomperently weed. Fhat Men fhould work fix 
Days in the Week, becauſe .in fix Days GOD cre- 
ated the World, upon each of them bringing. ſome 
confiderable Pieces of it into' being, is moſt fit and 
teafonable : Even as fit and Ha Rnabis as it "is "for 
mean Perſons to imitate their Superior ; for Creatures 
to follow the great Example of their Maker. *' But 
that Men fhould labour fix Days in the Week, be- 
caufe the Number 87x is the CharaCter of rhe Nature. 
of any Creatures, would be altogerher empry, trifling: 
and impertinent, as admitting no tnanner of depen-- 
dance. or conneCtion betwixt the Reafon and the 
Thing. 

Thirdly, Becauſe it would. ſhuffle and jumble the 
Natures of things together, or elſe bring a ſtrange 
Confuſion into the Numbers of the Cavbala. It would 
(puffle the Natures of things together ,, in arr intole- 
rable manner. For thus the Heavens and the Earth 
(as the Commandment runs) the Sea, and all that 
in then is (which according to the Phyfical Catbalz 
of Moſes, are thought 'to have their Orders, and' va- 
rious Natures, diſtintly charaQterized by ſeveral 
Numbers) muſt be here referred to oze ſingle Number 
Six. And That, according to other Nambers (for 
why ſhould ir be of a' more dilated Myftick figniti- 
cancy than the reſt?) myſterioufly pointing out but o#e 
ſingle Nature ; to refer all things to that owe Namber 
(as we muſt do, if we put Cabbatiſm into the Fourth 
Commandment ) would - be to reduce them to oe? 
ſgle Nature: I mean, to: the Animal one; to' fig- 
nitying of which the Number, S4x,. is. bottrnaturally 
includ, and alfo derermin'd by irs Denominarions. 
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(a) *Abjlu m8 29 90s I) 
TiguK, ak 7 6xg.7t ov dud- 
pews news ut RC. , Philo in 
lib, ac Mynd, Opif... 


Vid. Nicomach, 
Geraſen. Arith- 


met. Theo!og, 


Bb. 2. 


Mewſ. Deny, 
Pythag. 


Naturally . inclined: that-way, For it 
is. faid, by : Cabbaliſts,, to be made hy 
drawing (a) the Maſcylize, Three, into 
the firlt Feminine Number, Two. For 
three times two is ſix: And then ſix into 
Ws + 41. 1x18 thirty fix. One way 1t points qut 
Male.and. Female, and the other way Procreation, and 
both ways it clearly relates to Animals, | 

Secondly, It .is determia'd the ſame way, by its 
Titles or Denominations. They tye it cloſe and fa(t 
to. ſuch meanings, as all-along reſtrain it to the Pro- 
perties or Operations of the Animal Nature or Con- 
dition. Thus it has the Names of #:a{vn; and *1a;no{e” 
becauſe Animals of the ſame Species have a ſort of 
love or friendſhip for one another. OF zvy/a and zune" 
becauſe they,  yoke- or joyn themſelves together in 
Pairs, &c. It is alſo called 'az59m and "axwor be- 
cauſe of their venereal Copulations ; and their continual 
ProduCtions, by a never-failing conſtancy of Propa- 
gation. Awgopuns* becauſe their Bodies are full of 
Articulations or Joynts. KimuS, 'Axidce and Arora 
becauſe of that comely Strutture, true Symmetry, and 
admirably. .curious and. tſcful Contexture of their ſe- 
veral Parts an Members. Ilevaexes and Trae. becauſe 
of that ſound conſtirution which Providence endu'd 
chem with , and power ſufficient to keep, up their 
reſpeQive Kinds in the World. . 'The like may be faid 
of Fou®, Tawinie, 'ArSuoyyaid, Yugemie, CC... .., | 

And when the Szazry, by its Nature and , Appel- 
latives, is thus particularly appropriate to_ the De- 
notation of the Animal part of the World ; if in 
the. Fourth Commandment we. take jt in a Catbal;/tic 
ſenſe, we: muſt ſuppoſe. the things. there referred 
to it ;.. that, is. to ſay,” the Heaven, and Farth, and 
Sea, and all that in them 1s, to be living Creaturcs ; 
| which 
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which would intollerably confound the Natures of | 


Beings. | |: 990n8? 
_ Or elſe, which would bring ftrange confuſion into the 
Numbers of the Cabala ; this one, the Sexary, muſt-in 
power be equal to all the reft. That is, it muſt 
denote what the Unite, Binary, Ternary, &c, are 
ſuppoſed to do ; and fo lignifie Spiritual, and Material 
Beings 3 Terreſtrial, and Aquatick Animals ; Ant- 
mate, and Inanimate things, all at once. But to 
ſtretch it out to ſuch a comprehenſive Symbolical- 


neſs, as to make it an Hieroglyphick of the Univerſe, , 


and of all things in it: might ſeem to be a violent 
{training it, beyond its juſt Latitude, Eſpecially if 
we conlider, that the reſt of the Numbers before 
it, are all conceived to be fitted and reſtrained, to 
the ſhadowing out ſuch and ſuch ſfize/e Natures: 
and none of them allowed to be of ſo wide- a ſigni- 
ficancy, as to have a Myſtical reference to all the 
Creatures. | 

Though truly if any witty buſie C!bali/ts, ſhould 


either out of the Nature or Names of this Number ; 


extort ſuch meanings, as might make it ſeem an, 
Emblem of the whale Creation, as to its produttion, 
compleatment, or the like : we need not be much 
{urprized at it. For. no wonder that they ſhould 
ſo vex (as I may fay ) and. Wire-draw Numbers, , 
as, to force and wind them even to what they pleaſe; 
when they have power to put any commune word. 
upon 'the Rack, and to torment it at ſuch. a rate, 
as to make it ſay what they liſt. Mzrrandula proves 
this by a pregaant Inſtance. For in his Expoſition, 
of the word Mun. (at the end of his Hepraplys ), 
which ſignifies no more than , in the beginning, : 
he does ſo toſs and tranſpoſe the ſeveral Letters and 
Syllables of it ; and ſo ranſack, and iquezze, and 
| | ic 


rorture 
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torture it; as-to-make it ſpeak all this long Sen- 


tence: Pater in Filia & per Filium. principinm & 
finem- ſive quictein creavit caput ignem & funds- 
mentum magni hominis fadere bono. They that would ' 
know the ſenſe of it, let them conſult the Author. 
By it he defigrs,, gu/tum. dare Molaice profunditatis, 
To give 4 taſle of Moſes's profoundneſs. But ſhould 
any attempt ( in imitftion of him )) to interpret Ms- 
ſes's whole Story off the Creation; as he has done 
the firſt word of it ; they would certainly find 


«Moſes to be. profound indeed ; and themſelves to 


have lanched out. into ſuch a deep, as would prove 
to have neither bottom nor bounds in ir. And yer 
the Noble Pzicus's way, 1s but oze of the three ways 
of Cabbalizing by Permutation : and Permutation it 
ſelf, or the Tranſpoſing of words, is but one Sort of 
the Speculative Cabbala neither. For befides -1rn 
there are other two kinds of it, Wwo3, and Np wwn- 
Sa that according as Cabbalifts have been, either for 
laudable phantafie and ingenuity ; or elſe for humor 
and extravagance : they have had as large Fields to 
expatiate in, as they could defire. Bur I muſt not 
digreſs too far. _ 

BY what has been ſaid, I hope it is evident, that 
in the Fourth Commandment, there can be no 
Cabbaliſtick meaning, at leaſt none deftruive tothe 
literal one. Whence it will follow, that the whole 
Creation was begun, carried on, and conſummated, 
in Six Days: the thing I was to prove. So that 
if the Theorif's conceit tonching the Earths Forma- 
tion be true ; Moſess Account of the Creation muſt 
be falſe.” And the Hiſtory he-wrote of it, as the 
unerring Per-man of the HOLY GHOST ; inſtead 
of being of unſuſpe&ed Credit and Authority, we 
may juftly call (as Ce/ſzs did of old) * us ma 5 xa5n, 
an old Womans Fable. 9. It 
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9. It is manifeſt alſo that Moſes in that. facred 
Story, did not make uſe of meer Numbers, but of - 


Time : yea, of time divided into known and common 
Periods ; namely, into Days. Andthoſe Days {whichis 


eſpecially to be:noted).are exprefſed (as was {aid before, . : 


and muſt always. be. remembred ) by Evenings and 
Mornings ; = as the Hebrews ſpeak Nataral Days. 
And therefore not to allow the rf, Secoxd, and 
Third Day, &c. there mentioned ; to be:{uch weſpero+ 


matutins, Natural Days having ' Evenings! and 


Morniags : But to turn-them into pure * Numbers, 
One, 'Two, Three, &c. is highly unwarrantable; as 
being a double injury to Scripture, upon no neceſſa- 
ry account. For it is a depriving it of . its direct 
and genuine ſenſe; and a forcing+ it upon another 
quite beyond. and: befide' that, only to gratifie the 
humour of Cadbalifts, Which humour or phantaſie 
of theirs, many times is vain and trivial; and grounded 
upon nothing perhaps, but ignorance or miſtake. 

To evince as much, . let me give 1m' one Inſtance 
of this nature, molt pertinent to the matter we have 
in hand. Philo (that mighty Man among the Jews 
for allegorizing the Story of the Creation, and to 
whom later Cabbaliſts are greatly be- 


holden ) poſitively and aloud. pro _ (a "EuySs miru nd Ven 
nounceth thus, (a) It is a filly thing, to # ipieats, 3 x826a8 yeirw 
think that the World was made in Six wWomer yaproveu. Leg. Al- 


Days, or in any certain time. And 4 bibs 1. 
why ſo? His reaſon in ſhort is, Be- f 
oauſe it was maie before there was a Sun, and ſothere 
could be neither Time, nor Days. But there might 
be Days, before there was a Sun ( as- we have 
{hewed ) and ſo where's the ſtrength of that Ob- 
jeation ? In like manner when it is ſaid, 1» the 

K 2 B E- 
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BEGINNING GOD created the Heavens and 

the Earth::'the' will: got allow: that, ;B E G I-N- 

+. ©, NING, ſhould fignifie z1me ; for a 

| (a) X&99S; 3, 4,90 ®YP like reaſon.. (a) Becauſe time was not 

Er nt nts LI AB pan ng 1 anger Was _ either 

op Ot, bi enmwith bonoafter it. | Strangely argued 

Mund. Op ba; 1n4inÞns for fo Learned a: Mak A 7 the 

World -could \not-have been made i» the beginning 

of time, becauſe time was made with-it. Whereas 

if iz \had not-been | made with it, if it had not bes 

pan juſt then! the World could not have been'made 

in the-beginning of it indeed. 'Nor does he back this 

ge ©... reaſonat a better rate, where he adds; 

p (b) _ Joo Bengal For .(b) ſeeing that time is a ſpace of 

Fro: ®, wht hires O# of the Heavens, motion cannot 

| be ons i Teh. 26716 be before the thing moved. Yet” let us 

3 :-; - © but fuppoſe, that the! World was made, 

and the Heavens put. into motion a# ozce ; and then 

tie World. would be created, when time began : 

as being created together with that motion in which 

conlifts: the; nature or meaſure of it, And yet he 

concludes - for.. himſelf, as if he had argued moſt 

EE Ive -, cogently ; But (c) if ſo be, BE G1 N- 

(c) Er od, app #4 97% NING, be not taken now according t0 

vas une BY > time ; 'zis fir it ſbould be taken: accor- 

i ot war «ebay. Hhid. aing ro; Number. And fo (in part) 

: .we-. have an. account, how Nameral 

C abbaliſm crept; into.'the Divine Text of Moſes. 

Even becauſe Men had not Philoſophy enough to 

make out, how time and days might be before the 

Sun. But is. not natural Philoſophy- then an x/ any 

_thing, and of: great w/e, according to its CharaGter, 
in the. Firſt Chapter ? 


10; Were 
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10. Were Enquiry made how the Church .of 
CHRIST hath reſented Cabbaliſrs ; or what reſpe&t 
ſhe hath ſhown to ſuch as uſed it: an- Anſwer might 


_ partly be ſhaped out thereunto, from her Cartfage- 


towards Origen. That Father had a peculiar "Ta- 
lent; {above others) at Allegorizing Scripture, 'andin 
delivering Do&rines of the Cabbaliftic ſtrain: But. 


how did Holy Church receive his Notions of that - 


ſtamp, 'and how did ſhe deal with him for their 
ſakes? This we may learn from * Phorins, who 
tells us, 'That the Fifth Univerſal Synod, wnalun $ 
erevrudnr Qeriny, condemned Origen,and anathematiz'd 
him. And. for: what cauſe ? Why, for that lie at- 
tempted to introduce *rxuwwvmrir wodraoyar, the Greek 
Mythology , 'or Pagan. Fables , . into- the Church of 
GOD. And particularly for that piece of Dotage 
(it is the Patriarch's. word) in teaching apo =lp:;eiv wee 
Aoxds 4 avuedrwy, that. humane Souls were preexiſtent 
zo their Bodies, And as all know, preexiſtence was 1. 
principal Branch of the Cabbala. | 


11. And truly the Cabba/a, which makes Numt- 
bers emblematize the Natures of things, may well 
be rejected... For indeed it proclaims its own v4-- 
zity, in one notable. Inftance: I mean, in the .Co- 
incidence of its. Numbers,. as to their {ymbolical 'fog- 
nificancy. In the whole Story of the Creation, there 
are but. Seve» Numbers made uſe of. Now if 
GOD, or Moſes, had deſigned theſe Numbers far 
a Myſterious uſe; we need not queſtion but care 
would have been taken, that. Two of: them. ſhould not 
be. Symbols of the ſame thing, when One woulsl 
have ſerved: every whit: as. well.. For ſo one .af 
the Two Numbers would be ſuperfluous :. Yet ſup- 
poling 


* Epiſt. ad 
Mich. Bulg. 


ze. nes. Þ,. 
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"i poſing that there is ſuch a Cabbals as-ſome contend 


for, .in the: Story of the Creation 5 there. mult -be 
this? vanity or ſuperfluity in it. - Forthen the Num- 
ber #zve, and the Number $S7x, 'in their Myſtical 
Property, muſt refer to one and the ſamething, as. 
the Animal Nature. 1h 
How the Senery is an Emblem of that, both by its 
Nature and its Names, we have ſeen already. And 
truly the Qeinary is made a >ymbol of the ſame, 
and.that berh thoſe ways. Firſt by its Natare. It 
conſits, of the' Maſcnlize Number, Three ;. and of the 
Feminine, Number, Two: and fo it myſtically ſignifies 
Male and Female. Five, allo drawn into Five, brings 
about Five again; Five times five, is Twenty five : 10 
it betokens Gexeration. And Male and Female, and 
Gemeration by them, we know, relate direCtly to 
Animals. And then for Names, it has Cytherea, 
and r-.6-,' which are Names of the Sezary ; and ſo 
it muſt be of the ſame myſtick fignihcation with 


__ #hat till. 


Nor can it be pretended (to diverfife the myſtick 
fignificancy of the Numbers) that the Quinary re- 
fers to Water Animals only, For not only Fyſbes 
were made on the Fifrh Day ; but Fowls too : and 
that oat of _ the ground every one of them, Gez. 2. 19. 
And as no Fowls live altogether i» the Water; 10 
wy. few kinds of them: live #poz.it, in compariſon 
of thoſe that do not. In all reſpe&s therefore the 
PRuinary ſeems to be a mieer ſupernumerary. Ir ſig- 
ntfies nothing, but what the Sexary could have figns- 
fied as well. | 

Whence we may conclude, That eitzer Moſes was 
guilty of a notorious bungling Overſight, in inſert- 
img an uſeleſs number into the Cabbala; which in 
{o rare a: Philofopher as he was, muſt not be ad- 
mitted ; 
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mitted ; eſpecially he being. divinely inſpired, and 
ſtudiouſſy contriving ſo profound and admirable a 
piece of Myſtery, as the Cabbals is reputed: or elſe 
( which 1s the truth) that this very thing does be- 
tray the vanity. of the Cabba/a, and ſhows it to be 
but an ingenious Phantaſle. 


12. Now the Cabbala being a thing ſo improba- 
ble ; and the Literal Senſe of Scripture fo very au- 
thentick, as not to be thrown off, or put by for any 
other, where it can be held to: it remains that the 
Story of the Creation is to be underſtood- according 
to that ſenſe. And ſo where The Theory of the 
Earth is contrary to that ſenſe, or not agreeing with 
it; it 1s to be look't upon all the way, as contrary 
to Scripture, and diſagreeing with That. Not that 
I deny there is Myſtery in the Story of the Crea- 


tion; for undoubtedly there is a great deal, and 


that ſo deep, that it is hard to ſee to the bottom of 
it, But once again I ſay, (to prevent my being 
miſtaken) That no My/tical or Cabbaliſtic ſenſe is to 
be approved of, that overthrows or nulls the L#terad- 
one. And the reaſon is plain ; becauſe if the Literdd. 
ſenſe ſhould be taken away, it would ceaſe to be. 
an Hiſtory : and alſo could have nothing of fixed or 
certain meaning 1n it ; but might be moulded any: 
way, and changed into every thing, according to. 
the various apprehenſions of Men and their working 
Phantaſies. | 


13. Let me here caſt in this as an. Qverplus. 


Where Scripture delivers it felf ſo as not to be lite-- 


rally interpreted ; it is ſometimes done out. of greater 
plainneſs that ir affets, and the better to accommo-- 
date it ſelf. to our capacity. "Thus when it expreſ-- 

ſech 
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ferh G O D's power,. or his doing any thing ; by 
Hands. His Knowledge, or Obſervation of any thing ; 
by Ejes, &c. Itis meerly in way of Condelcention to 
us, and to render what it ſpeaks of, more eaſie and 
familiar to our apprehenſion. Here therefore that 
Axiome of the Talmudifts, remembred by-great 
Maimonides, takes place, ermxa2 rho nan nag 
* The Law ſpeaks according to the Language of "the 
Children of Men. And for thjs reaſon (I think ) 
the Book of Carticles is {0 parabolical and alluſive. 
Not to veil and darken«the ſenſe, but the betrer to 
illuſtrate its Divine Argument : and the more ful- 
ly and fairly to ſet forth that paſſionate -affeQtion and 
dearneſs, which is betwixt the molt GLORIOUS 
TESUS, that great Lover of Souls ; and all zea> 
louſly religious and devout Perſons. . 
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1. A Second Exception againſt the Formation of the 
Earth, viz. the Flaftuation of the Waters of the 
Chaos, whereonit was tobe raiſed. 2. That Elutn- 
ation Cauſed by the Moon. 3. The Theorift's 
Doubt,whether ſpe were then in ourNeighbourhood, 
conſidered. ,4. The Precariouſzeſs of his Hypo- 
theſis in ſeveral things relating to the Chaos : 
Which ought to have been better cleared and con- 
firmed, according to his own declared Judgement. 
5. The Deſcent of the Earthly Particles out of 
the Air, not only Precarious, but UVrphiloſophical. 
6. And allo Anti-Scriptural. 


I, S every Building muſt have a ſutable Foun- 
| dation, fo fit it is that the Earth ſhould 
have ſuch a one; It being not only a ſtately Fa- 
brick in it. ſelf, but moreover deſigned, at the for- 
mation of it, to be the Manſion or Dwelling of a 
World of Creatures. And it being deſtined to ſo 
great and noble an uſe, what pity had it been that 
« ſhould have miſcarried in the making, and have ſunk 
into Ruines, while it was ſetting up, for want of 
a ſufficient foundation to ſupport it? Yet had ir been 
builc after the manner aforeſ'd, perhaps there would 
have been no leſs defett in the Archite&ture of it, than 
the want of a meet Foundation. For it was to be 
reared upon the Waters riſen out of the Chaos; and 
were they fit to bear ſuch a mighty Pile ? I mean 
in regard of their ualteadineſs and conſtant Fluctu- 
ation, 
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That the Earth might be ſpread, and by degrees 
raiſed upon them 3; Was 1t not requiſite that they 
ſhould be of a quiet and even ſurface? Otherwiſe it 
may be the unQtious Subſtance could not have ga- 
thered upon thews, nor the Earthly - Particles have 
ſettled. upon chat... But the incontinmty of the one 
( it being broken . by the motion of the Waters ) 
leaving..many open ſpaces to the other ; through 
thoſe ſpaces they would have ſunk right down to 
the bottom of the Deep, and no Earth would have 
been produced. * 


2. Yet that thoſe Waters were quieſcent atd 
even, upon due examination will hardly be found. 
For the Chaos in the beginning was turned about 
upon its own Center 5 elfe how comes the Earth 
to be ſo now? And if it was carried about by ſuch 
a Gyration, how could the face of its Waters be {till 
and equable ? Not that I mean they were diſturbed 
by the meer Rotation of the Chaos neither ; but by 
ſomething elſe in conjunCtion with that, namely, 
The bulky preſence of the Moon. © For if ſhe was 
then placed, where now ſhe is, what hindred bur 
ſhe might have the ſame Motion which now ſhe 
has? And if ſhe moved then in an Eljpric Circle 
about the Chaos, as now ſhe does about the Earth 
( as in all reaſon ſhe ſhould; 'the Chaos being then 
fituate, where the Earth is now, betwixt the Hea- 
vens of YVexus and Mars; from which ſituation that 
Eliptic Circle reſults) would not the Waters have 
been too much diſcompoſed thereby, to have been 
2 fit Foundation for the primitive Fatth. "ICT 

Indeed they 'being in-all places of an equal depth, 
and flowing freely without refiſtance ; it is very-'pro« 
bable that rhe Tides then were leſs fierce and rough, 

than 
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than they are now. And yet they all making bur 
one Sea, and that being open and expoſed to the: 
. Moon; it is as probable again, that they ſwelled 
extreamly , and went mighty high. Now the Moon 
fqueezing them her ſelf ( by ſtreightning the Hea- 
vens ) on one ſide of the Chaos, whereever ſhe was (as 
at her Ze=i##h ſuppoſe) and occaſioning a like com- 
preſſion of them on the oppoſite fide (or at her 
Nadir: ) and the Chaos {tyl turning round upon its 
own axis every Four and Twenty hours: from hence 
it follows that theſe Waters felt the force' of two 
Tides, in every ſuch ſpace of time. Now where 
they Ebbed end Flowed ſo frequently and inceſſant- 
ly ; muſt not their Aſtuation have been ſo turbulent, 
as to have hindred the gathering, or diſſolved the 
continuity of the Oily Matter ; and ſo have pre- 
vented the Earth's ſuperſtruction upon it ? 

In caſe it be urged, That the Un&tious Matter up- 
on the face of the Waters, was ſo very thick, as 
that they might heave and ſink under it, as there 
was occaſion, and never break it: I anſwer, When 
this Oily Subſtance did firſt ariſe, it muſt needs be 
thin, and ſo apt to be broken and divided; and 
that being disjoined, the Earthly Particles falling in 
at the void ſpaces, would have ſunk direQly ( as 
was ſaid even now Y} through the Waters, having 
nothing to' ſupport them. And then - ( which is 
farther conſiderable ) the heavieſt Particles of Earth, 
deſcending at the ſame time, in far greateſt plenty 
(the Air being then fulleſt of impurity, and purg- 
ing it ſelf' moſt freely ) they would have comedown 
ſo faſt, and in fo great abundance, as eafily to have 
overpowered the thin Oily Scam on which they fell ; 
and being a little ſoaked in it, and incorporate with 
it, have weighed it down in Flakes to the bottom 
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of the Waters; upon the top of which it could no 
longer float, as being overloaded with the heavineſs 
of the imbodied Earth. And truly the flowing of 
the Waters with a ſtrong head now this way ; and 
their returning by and by with as much force the 
contrary way : muſt needs put them into ſuch reſt- 
leſs agitations and croſs commotions , as would 
have much promoted the diving .of the Flakes 
aforeſaid. . 

Nor are we to meaſure the motion of the Chaotic 
Waters, from the preſent great Seas. For however 
they may be leſs diſcompoſed by Tides, yet nature they, 
was in other circumſtances (according to the Theory) 
than it is zo» ; and thoſe Waters might be moved at 
another rate, than theſe are. For our preſent Earth 
was at that time all diſperſed in the Air. And the 
thicker and fuller the Air was, the ſtronger preſſure 
would the Moon make upon that; and that again up- 
on the Superficies of the Waters : and conſequently 
the higher muſt the Tides riſe, and the more vio- 
lent muſt they be. 

And then the Theory makes another motion in the 
Chaotick Waters neceſſary, namely, A Defluxion of 
them from the Aquator towards the Sides or Poles of 
the liquid Globe; in order to the forming it ( and 
conſequently the Earth to be raiſed on it ) into an 
Oval Figure. And this motion might create a new 
diſturbance in that Element. Yea, not oaly fo, but 
ir-mizht. moreover be fatal to the riſe of the Earth. 
| 4.) Ex ito For (a) the watry Globe was to grow oblong, by. the 
defluen aqu2- flowing - down of the Waters te. the. ſides (they are 
ng - 0: the words. of the Theory) and. the disburthening the 
onerationt por middle parts about the. Aquator. But then whea 
$61 Mmtedi- 


aruwn Circa Finatorems Globus aquens deveniret aliquantulum oblongyus, Theor, pag. x98. 
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theſe Waters did thus recede or diſcharge themſelves 


from about the Aquator or middle of the Globe, and 


flow down to the ſides of it ; how cally 
Oily Matter have followed their courſe : 


might the 
Yea, per- 


haps how neceſſary was it for it to do ſo ? While 
the uppermoſt Waters thereabouts being moſt hurri- 
ed, and moſt at liberty ; would have fallen back, 
and carried that away: with them. But then if the 
upper Waters thus drew off, and the Oily ſubſtance 
ſid away upon them, what foundation could the 


Earth -have had in thoſe middle parts we 


ſpeak of ? 


Eſpecially if theſe Waters-continued their courſe for 
any time ; as it was needful they ſhould to bring 


about the effect mentioned. For ſo vaſt a body of 


Waters, as that of the Abyſs, could not by this 
means, of a perfealy round, be made. into an ovz/ 


or obloug Figure, on a ſudden, 


3. But in reference to this matter, there 154 Dow4t 


made by the Theoriſt., which muſt be 


conſidered 


and removed. Otherwiſe - moſt- of what has been 
ſaid, touching the inſtability and fluctuation of theſe 
Waters, will be vain and groundleſs.. The Doubt 


is, (a) Whether the Moon were then in our 


neighbours 


hood. And truly I had almoſt ſaid, he might nexr 
have queſtioned, whether the. Sun were thes in our 


Heaves : there. being inthe Story. of the. 


Creation, 


no better evidence for. the. one, , than: for the . other. 
I confeſs the ſuggeſtion (as wild as it is) would 
have done the Arcadians a great kindneſs. - For they 
uſed to boaſt of (.what was always a Riddle and 
nonſenſe to the Wiſe) their being more ancient 
than Jupiter and the Moop,. So lays Owd: 


Ante 


(4) Theor. 
P4g, 24l. 
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(b) Jvid, 


— 


Ante Jovem Genitum Terras habuiſſe feruntus 
Arcades ; & Lani Gems prior olla fair. 


But the ſervice it might have done them, as to this ar- 
rogant brag, will by no means countervail that dam- 
mage which it does to the perſon who raiſes the 
Doubt. For it involves him in the guilt of unhappy 
temerity towards the<Holy Writings : : Yet the The- 
orift does not only ſtart this Scruple, but argues for . 
it thus, (6) Her preſence ſeems to have been leſs 
needful ; when. there were no long Winter-nights, nor 
the great Pool of the Sea to move or govern, Too 
bold an affront to Scripture. 

That ſays expreſly, That G OD made TWO 
great Lights; and both upon the Fourth Day, 
Gen. 1. 16, The Theoriſt ſuſpeAs he made but 
Oze. And truly let him but allow Two to be made, 
and the Moon of neceſſity muſt be come into our 
Neighbouxhood ; becauſe ſhe alone could be a 
Great light in the neighbouring Heaven, to make 
up the Sun, 7wo. There 1s no bringing any Star 
into the Number. For though the ſmalleſt of them 
be a trxer and greater Light than the Moon; yet 
no one of them, was ever a great Light in this 
lower World: and GOD created more than Two 
ſuch. Beſides, Scripture ſays, 'That when G O D 
made two great Lights, he ſet them ( both of them, 
both of them hex on the [ame day ) in the Firma- 
ment of the Heaven, to give light upon the Earth. 
And muſt not both of them then be in our 
neighbourhood at that time ? And laſtly, It fays, 
That as G OD . made the greater of theſe Lights 
to rule the Day; fo he made rhe leſſer to rule the 
Night. And when did the leſſer begin to. rule the 
Night ? 


ay 
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the Day. For as to the Dates of thoſe their re- 
ſpective Offices, we find- no difference : Yet the 
7 heoriſt declares, 'That the preſence of the Moon, 
and conſequently her rule then, was not ſo need- 
ful, becauſe there were no long Winter-nights. Where- 
as the Moon was no more made to ſhine only in /ang 
Winter-nights , than the Sug was to ſhine only in 
long Summer-days. And which is more, as there 
. were no long Winter-nights then, ſo there were no 
ſhort Summer ones neither. So that ſet but the one 
againſt the other, and the preſence of the Moon may 
feem to have been as needful then, in regard of the 
length of Nights, as it is now. 

Upon the whole matter therefore there are no 
good grounds for this piece of Scepticiſm. And to 
what has been ſaid concerning it, we need add but 
this, Whereas it is argued, that there might be no 
Moon, upon the account that there were no long 
Wiater-nights , nor great Pool of the Sea to move 
or govern ; we being aſſured that there was a Moon, 
may much better invert the reaſon, and retorting 
the force of the Argument, conclude that there naw 
be long Witſter-nights, and the great Pool of the 
Sea; becauſe that Planet was preſeat to rule the one, 
and alſo to move or govern the other. 

Though poſſibly the {hutting her out of our 
neighbourhood, might be warily donz, and with 
proſpeX of her malignant influence in the caſe be- 
tore us, namely, "That ſhe might aot iacommode ax 
hinder the rearing of the Earth, upon the Waters. 
of the Chaos. For truly had ſhe bcen fo aear'a 
Neighbour at firſt, as Ihe is now ; ſhe might have 
been an injurious one as to that Aﬀair. She might 
have kept thoſe Waters 10 tuch Motions,” as wouly 

| ve 


Night? Why, juſt when the greater began to rule 
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have diſſipated their Ofy Covering; and have put 


"- 


by the Primitive Earth, by marring the Baſis where- 
on it ſhould have ſtood. 

Yet when all is ſaid, I would have this Excepti- 
on lookt upon as propounded in way of Lxery, 
Whether the unſettledneſs of -the Chaotic Waters, 
would not have hindred the Produftion of the firſt 
Earth? rather than as # politively afſertory ObjeCQtion, 
as if it muſt necef{arily have done it. | 


4. And here I cannot but remark the exceeding 
precariouſneſs of the Theorift's Hypotheſis, in re- 
ference to the Chaos, and the Formation of the 
Earth out of it. For that that Maſs, which con- 
ſiſted of, and was then fir/# diflolved izto the ſimpleſt 
elementary Bodies in the World ; ſhould caſt forth 
one Body (TI mean Liquor) which in its pureſt na- 
natural ſtate, could contain ſo much Oilineſs in it. 
That this Oily matter ſhould riſe juſt when it did, 
ſo as to be fit to receive the Earthly Particles in 
their fall out of the Air; whereas had they come down 
ſooner, they had been drowned in the Water. 
That this Oilineſs ſhould be of juſt fuch a quantity 
as was ſufficient for uſe; juſt enough , that is, to - 
Mix with thoſe Particles, and to make them into 
a good Soil : whereas if it had been more, it would 
have overflowed them, and made the Earth uſeleſs 
as a preazy clod ; if leſs, it would not have imbib'd 
them, but they muſt have lien looſe above, in a 
fine and dry powder, that would have rendred the 
Earth barren as-an heap of Duſt. That the Waters 
alſo ſhould be of- a due Proportion ; juſt ſufficient, 
that is, to'make a temporary Deluge ; and then to 
retire into the Deep, and make a durable Sea: 
whereas had there been much leſs, the Earth wpon 

its 
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ics Diſruption, could not ' have been drowned ; and 

Had there been much more, it muſt have been quite 
ſwallowed up for ever. That all theſe things ſhould 

be thus, is altogether precarious, and not to be ad- 

mitted. but upon better evidence, than on their be- 

half is given in. For here any one will be of the 

T heoriſt's Judgment, as he has declared | 
it. (a) That zhings of moment (ſuch _ (a) Ego quidem in ti ſun 
as he treats of) are not to ſtand up- array ty vir Soicy _ 


on weak and totter ing 5 dubious and allarum quarumcunque , que mo- 
conjectural Grounds ; but to be founded 4 Foun 01 i. 1h 
#p03 SOME CLEAR AND IN- perventendi, yatio la certa tf, 
VINCIBLE EVIDENCE. But ©. is 4iqus clara & inticts 
then he who talks at this rate, ought, 591 2914" tibia, be Las 
when he writes of ſuch momentous Theor. pag. 5. 

things; to make them out very clear- 

ly and- evidently. Elſe (by what he ſays more in 

the ſame Paragraph ) he proclaims himſelf guilty of 

a raſh attempt ; even of tampering where he ought 

not to. meddle ; and of ſtrivinz to enter at that 

Door , where GOD and Nature have both agreed 

to ſhut him out. For did they think good to let 

him in, it ſhould be by ſuch a way as is certain 

( he tells us) and wherein he ſhould walk with the 

aforeſaid evidence on his fide. Now this, I ſay, 

being his declared Judgment ; the Phenomena's 
above-mentioned, ſhould have been more fully ex- 

plained and made out; and alſo more throughly 


confirmed and made good. 


——_— 


5. But beſides thoſe, there is another behind, 
which if looket into,- will not only be found as Pre- 
carious as any of the reſt ; but alſo Unphiloſophical, 
And that is, The deſcent of the Terreſtrial "Particles 


out of the Air, which conſtituted the Przdiluvian 
M Earth. 
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| Chaos; which was fo lightan 
* Theor. pag. 


+ Theor. pag. 


Earth. For of thoſe Particles the Theory will have 


that Earth to be made. Which were a meas, or 
kind of excrementitious Sediment, that the Body of 
the Air threw out, when it purihed it ſelf, But 
that ſuch a prodigious quantity of groſs: and. fecu- 
lent ſubſtance, ſhould then ”—_ in that-part of the 
volatile at the ſame 

time, as to * mount above other Bodies, and alſo 
keep it [elf upon the wing , and play in open places; 
might juſtly be queſtioned. For if ſuch a. vaſt deal 
of droſly ituff, were mixed with the Aereal mat- 
ter; then whatever natural diſpoſition (through 
levity ) it might have, to mount up ; hat, one would 
think, ſhould have fo pinioned its Wings, as to have 
kept it down, at leaſt from riſing very high ; and 
have been ſo. heavy a clog upon it, as. to. have. 
ſpoiled its playing in open places ; at leaſt its play- 
ing up fo tar as the Moon. Yet that the Theory 
allows it to have done fo, is evident. For it fup- 
poſeth them to f have ſbowred down not only from 
the middle Regions, but from the whole capacity or 
extent of thoſe vaſt ſpaces betwixt the: Moon and us. 
A ſuppoſition that is not only precarious, but alſo 
ſeems (I ſay) to be ſomewhat Unphiloſophical. For 
though upon the Theory's account, it was neceſlary. 
theſe Particles ſhould fill ſuch vaſt ſpaces ; that G 
the Air might be able to contain exough: of them, 
and- alſo, haye room enough wherein to move, and 
by motion to purge it felf, and caſt. them” out : 
yet how will the Phenomenon fall in with a ſmooth 
Philoſophic. Explication ? For in ſhort, either the 
Bounds of the Chaqgs, and the, Sphere of its. gravity 
(as I may call if did extend as high as the Moon, 
or they "did not. . If they did zor, how came theſe 
Particles there? Eſpecially in ſuch. plenty, as to I 
rom 
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from thence in ſhowers? Yea, how could they come 
down at all ? Let Philoſophy make it out. In 
caſe the Bounds of the Chaos and the Sphere of 
its gravity, did reach ſo high as the Moon; then 
why did not ſbe come tumbling down with thoſe 
Particles? or rather ſooner than they, as being much 
heavier ? Let Philoſophy give an account of thar. 
For I think we have proved fhe was then in our 
neighbourhood : though it ſeems . there might be 
more reaſon for that Doubt, than we were at firſt 


aware of. 


6. And as 'this Aﬀertion is not very conſiſtent 
with Philoſophy, in it ſelf; ſo in the Conſequence 
of it, it is againſt Scripture. That aſſures tis, That 
Light was the Produtt of the firjf day. And as it 
was made then, ſo it was made wjſible in theſe in- 
feriour Regions. But this could not be, in caſe the 
Earth were formed according to The Theory; the 
Air would have been ſo full of terreſtrial Dregs. 
For it then contained enough of ſuch Dregs, to com- 
poſe an Earthly Orb.,. of above- one and twenty 
Thouſand Miles in Perimeter 3 and of a depth or 
thickneſs we know not how great. And. ſuch un- 
ſpeakable meaſures of Earth inthe Air, muſt needs 
fill it with darkneſs; yea , with ſuch a ſpifitude 
and opacity, as would utterly have ſpoiled the 
Pellucidneſs of it, for a conſiderable height above the 
Chaos at leaſt. For the coarſeſt and heavieſt . of 
the floating Particles, ſetling continually towards the 
Chaos; and rhe nearer they approached it, draw- 
ing ſtill into a narrower compaſs ( by reaſon the 
ſpaces © out of which [they deſcended, were much 
larger. than thoſe into which they gathered ) the 
miglity 'throng of them (they being crowded toge- 
; M 2 ther 
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ther as cloſe as their gravity could ſqueez them in 
their, fall ) would have made a Ring of ſuch dark- 
neſs about the. Chaos, as would have been like to 
that which once plagned Egypr. It would have been 
palpable, that is, as containing a kind of tangible 
thickneſs and clammineſs in it. -- 

Yer in the firſt dsy, upon GOD's moſt powerful 
fiat given, there was light, Gex. 1.3. Which plainly 
argues, That the Body of the Air, could not then 
be of ſo foul a Conltitution. If it had, though 


. GOD, when he pronounced, Let there be light, had 


made the Sun (which he did not) and made him 
much brighter than he is ; he could not have 
ilightned theſe lower Regions, as being not only 
clouded and covered, but even ſtuffed (as it were) 


with an impenetrable denſity, or kind of material 


darkneſs, ſo far as the aforeſaid Ring or Circle a- 
bout the Chaos reached. But then how much leſs 
could that Light have done it, which was pre- 
exiſtent to the Sun, and was no more than a faint 
glimmering, in compare with his Glory. Yet on 
the firſt day, I fay, t was Light in the Chaotic 
World, even on the very Waters of the Chaos. 
For when GOD faid, Let there be lipht ; where 
can that Light be thought to have ſhined more 
eſpecially, than where he faid before there was 
darkneſs ? And where was darkneſs ſaid to be be- 
fore , but «pon the face of the deep? Gen. 1.2. And 
therefore Light muſt be ſhot down thither, in obe- 
dience to the Divine Command. 

But then here again this Fyporheſss ſeems. to be 
unwarrantable, as grating too much upon Holy 
Scripture. For whereas that certifies, T hat there 
was Light on the firft day, and upon the ſup cies 


of the Abyſs (as the Context intimates) this Hy- 


potheſis 
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potheſis Pur nature into ſuch a condition, as made 
it impoſſible it ſhould be ſo, and poſitively avers, 


That it was quite contrary. For it tells. us, * The * Theor. p4e- 


Air was as yet thick, groſs, and derk. And when 5” 


was it thus? Why, moſt certainly after the: firſt 
day was paſt, For it was after that the immenſe 
Aereal Maſs had had time to purifie it ſelf in a great 
meaſure ; as appears by what follows : There being 
abundance of little Particles ſwimming in it ſtill, after 
the roſſef were ſunk down. And if the Air were 
thick and d 

ſunk down : what was it before, when they were but 


linking ? And therefore as the firit darkneſs, at the. 


World's Formation, is acknowledged to proceed, 


ark then, after the groſſeſt Particles were. 


Þ ex ipſins Aeris impuritate & perturbatione ; from the + Theor. pag. 
impurity and roil of the Air : 1o the ay bom it 243: 


by the name of, Texebre diuturne ; laſting darkneſs. - 


| Page 64. 


\ the account of his ſolidity. 


Egg. Buthow can it be fo reaſonable according to 
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"CM F. Tv. 
1. A Third Exception againſt the Formation of the 
Earth, the Fire at "the Center of it. 2. The 
. "Theory faulty 1n not ſetting forth the Beginning 
- of 'the Chaos, which was neceſſary ' to 'be done. 
3+. Such a Chaos was not Created. 4. Nor yet 


produced in Des-Cartes his way. 5. And therefore 
that Central Fire ſeems a thing unreaſonable. 6. That 


l the :Chaos was produced 41n' the Cartefiax way, 


+ 


© not . tobe allowed by the Theory. © 7.” The Word, 


x, allo inſinuates the comtrary. 8, The Seprua- 


| « £5 cleared in ore. paſſaze. 9g.' The Story of the 


"Creation not to''be reſtrained tothe Terreſtrial 
World. | 


I, HAT the Earth is not the ſolideſt of the 

Planets, may well be inferred from its near- 
neſs to the Sun. And therefore we fee Mars a leſs 
Planet by much, advanced above the Earth, upon 
| And for the ſame rea- 
ſon, he may be of*{uch a rutilant or fiery colour 
as he is ; which Complexion { among the Hebrews ) 
gives him the name of rac. the red Planet. But 
though that degree, of Proximity, which the Earth 
holds to the Sun, ſhows her to be of a looſer 
ſubſtance, of a more porous, and lefs folid nature ; 
yet it cannot preſently be improved into an Argu- 
ment, of her having a great quantity of Fire at 
her Center. This the Theoriſ# admits of as a thing 
|| very eaſonable ; that there 15a Fire at the Center 
of the Earth, as there is a Yolk in the middle of an 


his 
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his Hypotheſis? For, according to that, ithe Earth 
was formed out of a Chaos, as we have: heard, 
And that Chaos was nothing but « fzid Maſs con- 
ſiſting of earthly Principles, as is intimated in thefe 
words, By the Chaos T underſtand the matter of the 
Earth and Heavens, without forms or order ; reduced 


into a fluid Maſs, wherein are the materials and in- 


gredients of all Boaies. Suppoſe then the Ele- 


ments, Air, Water, aud Earth, which are the prin-- 


ciples of all terreſtrial Bodies, mingled without any order, 
&c. Now ' when the Chaos was a confuſed: Maſs, 
in its principles ſo wholly zerreftrial, and in its con- 
ſtitution ſo wholly fluid; it is ſo far from being we- 
ry reaſonable , to allow a Fire at the Center of it, 
(and if there were not a Fire at the Center. of that, 
how could there be one at the Center of the Earth?) 
that it would rather be very abſurd to do. it.: - 


For ſo, in the Firſt place, very contrary and - 


diſcordant natures, muſt have-been tied to dwell to- 
gether in the cloſeſt cohabitation, - or a perfe&. con- 
tiguity. In- which ftate of-conjunQtion or inmedi- 
ate vicinity-; how could: they :have ſubliſted, with- 
out preying upon, and . deſtroying one ' another ? 
Either the Fire would have diſſipated rhe ambient 
fluid Bodies that were -near it; or elſe thoſe fluid 
humid Bodies, would have ſuffocated and extinguiſh'd 
the Fire they- incloſed.. Or if they ' could thave 
dwelt together peaceably for a while, and not:have 
invaded one -another.. Yet 

Secondly, When the Chaos began to ſeparate, and 
the groffeſt. parts of it to fink down, :thoſe that 
ſubſided firſt (cit being a fluid Maſs ) muſt have 
met at the very Center of it, and. the reſt as they 
followed, would have- gathered cloſe: about them: ; 


and fo - conſtituting .a central Globe of. Earth, folid 
throughout 
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throughout, would haveleft no hollow ſpace. withia 
it, for a receptacle of Fire. | 

. Or Laſtly, If there had been room left for Fire 
at the Center of the Chaos, yet how {hauld Fire 
have: conveyed .it ſelf. into that place of. reception, 
or by any means have come to dwell there ? 


2. To make this out, it was neceſſary that the Be- 
ginning of the Chaos, or the way of it; entring into 
the World, ſhould have been declared by the The- 
ory. But it isnot done : which ſcems to: be a kind 
of flaw in the Hypotheſis. It takes no notice of the 
cauſe of its Origin, nor of the manner of its Pro- 
duQion ; whereby this difficulty might have been 
prevented or cleared up. And truly the way or 
manner of its riſe or emergency into being,-is neceſ> 
fary to be known for the explaining of other diffi- 
culties, as well as this. For upon it depends the 
ſolution of ſeveral Phznomena's, and very material 
ones. I name but one, The Magnetiſm of the Earth, 
as to the influence it has upon the Index nauticus, 
or ' Needle of the Mariner's Compaſs ; the pointing 
or. Dire&tion of which, 1s not ſo curious and ſur- 
prizing ; but it is as uſeful in the affairs of human 
Life. But then if the Theori/t, ( by ſetting his Chaos, 
which came from we know not whence, 1a the 
room of an" Earth of a Planetary Origin, ſunk down 
from its lucid or SiJereous ſtate). takes away the 
ſuppoſed cauſes of this notable effect ; it will be in- 
cumbent on him to aſſign others, from whence it 
may be derived. a 

In caſe it be objeCted, that the Phznomenon al, 
kdged is not fatisfaftorily accounted for in the Car- 
teſian way neither ; foraſmuch as it ſtumblesin the 
formation of the S7riate Particles, the main ae 
| | 0 
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of the work ; and that Des-Cartes himſelf dares not 
truſt his own Hypotheſis, but profefſes the Earth 
to have been otherwiſe produced than that determines 
(as ſhall be noted by and by) then I anſiver : + As 
this is really nothing to us,ſo it will not excuſe the The- 
oriſk in the leaſt, from clearing up the thing, ac- 
cording to thoſe meaſures he hath taken by himſelf. 
It only ſhows, that the French Philoſophy ( of fo 
great fame ) is too ſhort to fathom the deeps 
of Nature , and by no means quick-{ighted enough 
to {ee to the bottom of her profound Myſteries. 
Though that Philoſophy may grow up apace, to 
{o happy a perfection, as to be able to make a more 
full diſcovery of ſuch ſecrets; muſt needs be the 
deſire of wiſe and good Men. 

And ſo we return to the Enquiry we were up- 
. on, viz, How Fire ſhould come to the Center of 


the Earth. ' Which is a Problem the more intricate - 


and perplexed, in regard The Theory takes no 
notice of the beginning of the Chaos. It tells in- 
deed that there was a Chaos, and what kind of one 
it was; but it gives no manner of account how it 
came into Being. As to that the Reader is left at 
a loſs, and has nothing to guide him but his own 
ConjeQures. TI ſhall gueſs therefore as fairly at 
the thing as I can ; And to me it ſeems pro- 
bable, that this Chaos ſhould be produced one of 
theſe Two ways ; either by Creation, or by Des- 
Cartes his way for generating Planets, Though it will 
not be over eaſie to make out, That came into 
exiſtence by either of them. 


3. For firſt, to affirm that it dropt dire&Qly ont 
of the hand of Omnipotence, in way of Creation; 
is more than we find warranted. Yea, we are 

" mM taught 


Q9O 
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FE Jer. 4. 23» 


taught ſomething, and that from Heaven, which is 
very different from it; Namely, That * zz the be- 
ginning GOD created the EARTH. And if it was 
an Earth that he created in the beginning, it could 
not be a Chaos; I mean ſuch a Chaos as the The- 
ory makes it : for that was no Earth, nor had it 
any ſpecitic or diſtinct Earth 1n it, as being Þ with- 
out diſtinition of Elements. It is faid indeed, Ge. 
I. 2. That the Earth was, way ir, deſolation and 
emptineſs: Inanis & wacua, as the Vulzar, doubly 
void. That is, of its deſigned order and comeli- 
neſs, which were to beautifie it : and of all thoſe 
creatures which were to furniſh it, and dwell init. 
And therefore, ſays the Targum of Jeruſalem, it was 
empty RON 122 10 of the Children of Men ; won d3D Rp 
and void of every brute. And the Prophet deſcribing 
a moſt fearful deſtruction to come upon his People 
by Wars; through which their fruitful Land was 
to become a Wilderneſs, and Men and Birds were 
to be driven away : tells us in the very Words of 
Meſes, That the Earth was, * way win. deſolation 
and emptineſs. And in this ſenſe I confeſs, the 
Earth ( in its original imperfection and naked- 
neſs) was a Chaos: an incultivate and uninhabited 
lump, rude and confuſed beyond all imagination, 
as having neither good form nor furniture 1n it. 
But then at the ſame time it was ay Earthtoo; and fo 
not ſuch a Chaos as the Theory ſpeaks it. I might 
allo note ( would that be of weight) that the Pre- 


fix, mn, im vn: ( Geneſis 1. 1.) 1s 1 notificationts, 


Opn) ſcientific or demonſtrative; and ſo it points 
at this Earth, and intimates 1t was thzs very ſame Earth 
at firſt, that it is ow. The ſame as to ſubſtance 
and nature, though not as to condition and -orna- 
ments. And 7hjs Earth, in the Rate of its primitive 


diſorder 
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diſorder and deſtitution, being the true Moſaic Chaos, 
created in the beginning ; we have no grounds to 
believe, that any other beſides it was ever brought forth 
in way of Creation. But we have good grounds to 
believe that no other was ſo produced ; inaſmuch 
as toaſſert it, would be to ſet up Phantaſie againſt 
Moſes's authority ; and to bring preſumptuous conccir, 
into competition with Scripture. 

But grant the Chaos to have been ſuch as it is 
ſuppoſed to be, and that it entred into the World 
at the door of Creation : Yet here will be no- 
thing to make it reaſonable, very reaſonable to ad- 
mit Fire at its Center. Forif there was a central! 
Fire in it, it muſt either be placed there /aper- 
naturally, by the immediate power of the A L- 
MIGHTY; and we have no reaſon to admit ir 
upon that ſcore, becauſe we are no where informed 
_ of it. Or elſe it mult be generated there in a NVa- 
tural way : and to admit that, would be againſt 
reaſon too. For how could a vaſt quantity of 
Flame, be bred in the Bowels of an Earthy Maſs, 
conſiſting of the Principles of all terreſtrial Bodies. 
And whoever ſhall peruſe the firtt half of the Fifth 
Chaptzer of the Emrgliſh Theory, will ſoon be 
ſatisfied that the Chaos could conliit 


of no (a) other bur terreſtrial Prin- 
ciples. For there it appears that it 
was reſolved into nothing but Earth, 
Air, Water, and an unCtious ſubſtance; 
and {o could be made up of nothing 


elle, But Fire 1s quite another thing ; 


(a) The Schemes of the Chios 
ſhow ic terreſtrial throughour, 
Theor. pag. 54, 58, $5, 57. The 
E:rth allo formed our of it, is 
repreſented withey: Fire at the 
Cencer, Page 58, 


and as dif- 


ferent from thole Elements, as motion 1s from relt ; 

or the molt Celeſtial,from the molt Terreſtrial Matter. : 

and ſo in a courſe of Nature could not pollibly iTuc from 

them, and ſettle it {elf in the midft - them. 
N 2 


4. We 
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4. We will paſs therefore to the Second Conjeitare ; 
-whither indeed the Notion of central Fire in the 
- Earth, does moſt directly lead us : and that is 
Des-Cartess Method, by which he ſuppoſeth Planets 
to be formed. And according to that the Earth was 
one of thoſe fourteen, or fifteex' Stars, which once 
ſhined gloriouſly in their reſpe&tive Heavens here- 
 abouts. But being all overgrown and incruſted with 
Maculaes, except one, . and loſing their native 
ſtrength and light ; were ſwallowed up by the 
Vortex of the ſurviving Luminary the Sun: and ſo 
move round about him as ſo many Satellites or 
Waiters of his, to this day. Though ſome of theſe 
Planets alſo, that is, Secuxdary ones, are at the ſame 
time carried about others of them. As the Moon, 
about the Earth ; the four Mediceaz ones, - about 
Twpiter ; and Saturn's three Aſſecle or Pages ( ac- 
cording to Cafſizzs.) about him. 

And here there may ſeem to be a plaufible ac- 
count given, of the declared Central conſtitution of 
the Earth, or of a Region of Fire at the heart of 
it.. For it having been all Flame heretofore ; till it 
was overſpread with Maculaes ( boiled out of it ſelf, 
and gendred firſt into a kind of foam or ſcum; and 
afterwards into an harder ſubſtance ) it could 
not but retain much fiery matter in its Central 
Parts. And thus. this. Fire would be ſufficiently 
protetted too, againſt difſipation and danger of Ex- 
- tinQtion, from the moiſt and lumpiſh Chaos which 
furrounded it, and at the time of its. ſeparation would 
have lain heavy upon it. For its Coat of Maculaes 
worn next it , being nealed. by furious. heat, and 
made into a ſtrong arched Vault ; there the incloſed 
Element might have been ſecure ( as. in a mighty 
Granado-ſhell) 
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Granado-ſhell) never to be annoyed by any manner 
of violence. 

But neither by zhis way, .as quaint as it is, could 
the Chaos ſtep forth into being. For though it be 
. a ſpruce and gay invention ; a contrivance rarely in- 
genious, and prettily coherent ; and withal fo lau- 
dably inftrumental to the trim ſolution of ſundry 
difficulties, that ſome are ready to think *tis pity 
but it ſhould be real : yet the very firſt daſh of 
Moſes's Pen, gives the Philoſophic Bubble ſuch a 
ſhrewd prick, as flats it into Vanity and Romance. 
In the beginning GOD created the Heaven and the 
Earth. So that famous Man told an illiterate Peo- 
ple, as a faithful Secretary of the MOST HIGH); 
with intention fully to inſtru them as to the Ori- 
gin of the World, ſo far as comported with his Ma- 
jeſtick Office and brevity. And if GOD in thebe- 
ginning , at the very firſt, created the Earth, and 
created it an Earth; how could it before that, be 
a Chaos, . ſuch a Chaos, as it is repreſented to have 
been? and how could it poſſibly riſe into ſuch a 
Chaos, out of a Sun or fixt Star ? And if G OD 
created the Heavens at the ſame time when he cre- 
ated the Earth (as Moſes affirms ) for both, he ſays, 
were created in the beginning) where could it have 
place to aCt the part of a fixed Luminary , before, 
it became a Planet ? But therefore to take off this, 
and the like Arguments, the Story of the Creation 
is ſuppoſed to relate to the Earthly World only. 
How traly we ſhall a little conſider 1n the Cloſe.of 
this Chapter. 

In the mean time, to go on with what we have 
in hand; the illuſtrious Des-Cartes is on - our ſide. 


He openly profeſſes (as was noted * above ) that * 0h#p-2.S <. 


he did not think the Earth was made of a Star, 
according 


4 
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according to his Principles.; but was brought forth 
by Creation. And he judged thus, for the ſame 


+ Princip.part. reaſon, I am now urging. Becauſe, Þ hor fides 


3- Art. 45+ 


Chriſtians nos aocet ; the Chriſtian Faith teacheth us 
as much. So that he who ſhall teach otherwiſe, 
mult ( in the opinion of that renowned Philoſopher) 
broach a Doctrine againſt Divine Revelation. And 
therefore what has been ſaid that way, I hope will 
reliſh the better, as falling in with the ſentiments 
of ſo exceeding worthy and judicious a Perſon. And 
herein . he acted like a true: and \noble Chriſtian 
Philoſopher indeed; in that he made his Hypotheſis 
ſtoop to the Religion of Heaven, and would re- 
trench his Principles, rather than they ſhould run 
counter to the ſacred Oracles. Yea, the great Man goes 
farther, and adds, hocque etiam ratio naturalis plane 
perſuadet ; and this alſo ( that the World was cre- 
ated with all its perfetion, ſo that there was in it 

a Sun, andan Earth, &c.) natural rea- 


(a) Attendendo erim ad im- (oy does plainly perſwade. ( a ) For 


menſam Dei potentiam, non poſſumnus ». ; 
exiftimare illum unquam quicquam if we attend to the mighty power of 


feciſſe, quod non omnivus ſuis me GOD, , we cannot think that he ever 


meris furrit abſolitin. Ubi ſupra. 


made any thing that was not compleat 
in all points. And therefore he ſaid 


(6) 4c ttiam interra non tar- before.; (b) And likewiſe in the Earth 


tm futrint ſemina plantarum, ſed 
ipſe plante; nec Adam & Eva 


there were not only the ſeeds of Plants, 


nati ſms infants, ſed jafti fut but Plants themſelves; wor were Adam 
bomines adulti, Ibid. and Eve. phe; 2a forth Infants, but 


made adult perſons. And when it 1s a 
thing not only worthy of GOD, to make Creatures 
pertect at firlt, but zatural reaſon perſwades that he 
actually did,ſo : we muſt either conclude that the 
Earth was made ſo (as Des-Cartes does ) or cle 
in our judging otherwiſe, vary from, .or go againſt 
the dictate of common. reaſon, as well as _—_— 

; 0 
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So that it the Opinion, the profeſſeed and openly 
avowed Opinion, of the moſt eminent Chriſtian Phi- 
lolopher; yea, of the admared Author of the new 
Philoſophy (the fitteſt perſon amongſt Philoſophers 
to judge in the Caſe) will caſt the Scales for us ; 
we have it on our fide, that the Karth was not pro- 
duced in his way ; or according to his Hypotheſis. 


5. But then the premidles conſidered, to admit there 
15a Fire at the Center of the Earth ; is ſo far from being 
wery reaſonable, as the Theory holds ; that according to 
the faireſt meaſures or accounts of things, which Philo- 
{ophy has given to the World as yet ; it rather appears 
to be very a«nreaſonable. For however Des-Cartes's 
Principles lean that way, and countenance the Phxno- 
menon ; yet he himſelt, we ſee, not only doubts of his 
own Hypotheſis as to the Earth's formation ; but has 
publickly declared that they who fail by his Compals, . 
muſt {wim againſt the ſtream of Natural Reaſon. 


6. And truly ſhould the Theory allow this Cen- 
tral Fire in the Earth upon the account of its be- 
ing produced 1n Des-Cartes's way ; it would quite 
overthrow its ow Hypotheiis,, by complying with 
his. For then the Earth could never have been of 
an Oval Figure. . Nor could it have been without 
Mountains, and without a Sea. But its motion of 
inclination would have been from the fir{t, becauſe 
its Axis would not have been perpendicular to the 
plain of the Ecliptic. And fo its Equinoctial poſt- 
tion (to name no more Eſſextials of the Theory) 
would- have been impoſhble. And whereas (by the 
way ) the preſent ſite of the Earth (which might 
ſcem more convenient, were it placed ſo, as that its 


Annual and Diurnal motions might be both pertor- 
med 
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med on parallel Axes) is made by * Des-Cartes, to 
depend upon the influence of the Striate Particles, 
and both the formation and motion of them are 


ſhewed by a Þ learned Philofophic Ren, not to fall 


in with Mechanical Laws: - this will be no check 
or difficulty upon us. For firſt, Des-Cartes might 
in that (as he has done in ſome other things) keep 
too ſtrittly to the Laws of Matter and Motion ; it 
being neceſſary in the works of Nature very often to 
acknowledge the hand of Providence. Or elſe {e- 
condly, if there ſhould be no ſuch particles in being, 
and nothing of their power to hold the Axis of the 
Earth, ina paralleliſm to that of the World's Afquator ; 
this would be but an advantage on our ſide. For 
how can the Earth have a Fire at its Center as be- 
ing produced in conformity to the Carteſian Princi- 
ples, when, according to thoſe Principles, it could not 
be produced at all ? For put by the Formation of theſe 
Particles, and (according to that Philoſophy) there 
could be no Planets, and ſo no Earth : the matter of 
the third Element being not to be made without thoſe 
particles. 


7. Were [I diſpos'd to follow the Rabbies, I might 
here goa little farther ſtill, I might venture to lay 
hold of the Word, K*2 he created; and make it 
do ſervice upon their authority. For ſome of them 
bear us 1n hand, that it denotes, Creaticn, in a rigo- 
rous ſenſe; that is, the making of a thing out of 
nothing. Agrecable to which 1s the holy Writer's 
notion of Creation where he ſays, * that things which 
are ſeen, were not made of things that do appear. Mean- 
ing (as we read elſewhere) that they were made, 
Z& in Worwr, Þ out of nothing. Which apply to the 
making of the Earth (as we very well may, x2, be- 
ing 
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ing the SPIRIT's word concerning it ) and it could 
not poſltbly be made out of a Sun, or Star, as the new 
Philoſophy would have it. For then ( ſay thoſe 
Dottors) a more. proper word ſhould have expreſs'd 
its produttion, viz , 7wp, which imports the ma- 
king of a.thing out of przexiſtent matter. Some 
{light ground for this ſeems to be laid in Scripture; 
and that in Moſes's Coſmopzia too. Por "It is ſaid, 
Gen. 2. 3. That GOD reſted from all his work, 
NW? R542 WB, which he Created to make. Where un- 
leſs we allow a diſtin. fignification, tothe two words 
implying that he made ſome things out of #9 hing, and 
others out of prepared matter : we muſt charge the HQ. 
LY GHOST with indecent Tautology. Though if we 
conlider again that the word x11, is uſed promiſcuoully 
to expreſs GOD's making of things ex prejacente mate= 
ris, out of extant matter, as well as out of zothing, and 
that in the very ſtory of the Creation : we may well ſuſ- 
pe that there was too much niceneſs in the Maſters, 
_ rather than ſuch reſpeCtive ſignifications ; to be ſtrictly 

and continually appropriated to the words, Only as ma- 
ny as did thus criticize, have thereby fairly given tlzeir 
{uffrage, for that truth which we contend for. That 
when GOD created the Earth(according to Moſes's nar- 
rative) he educ'd it diretly out of »o:hing. And fo 
it cannot have a fire at the Center of jt , becauſe it 
ifu'd forth into being; in Des-Cartes's way. 


8. Being unawares fallen upon that expreſſion 
rMorY x02 wR which he created to make: in reverence 
to the Seventy; I cannot but take. one ſhort ſtep out of 
þe way, to vindicate their tranſlation of it. They 
render it 4 Jeter voila, which he began to make. AS 
it the work-of Creation had not then been conſum- 


mate. But that could not be their meaning. For 
Oo whereas 
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: whereas we read in the” beginning of the- Chapter ; 
"the Heavens and the Earth, and all the Hoſt of them 
were finiſhed: 3", they rendred by, & owenaidnces, 
"and they were compleated. They could only mean 
therefore, that GOD reſted from all his work, which 
at any time, in the ſix precedent days, He had BE. 
GUN to make. And fo their ſenſe is ſound: and 
true, though they keep not cloſe to the fiteral 
tritneſs of the Originai. And that they thought 
the Creation was wholly perfe&ted before the ſeventh 

| day; is apparent from that liberty they took , in 
tranſlating the beginning of the ſecond verſe of the 
fame Chapter ; which perhaps is more culpable. 
For whereas the Hebrew lays, GOD had ended his 
work, wavn v2. os the ſeventh day : departing, 
quite from the proper ſignification of the word, they 
render it i 75 1uige 75 bury, os the ſixth day. As if they 
feared they ſhould offend (by ſtretching 'the work 
of Creation too far) in caſe they had turned it, GOD 
had ended his work on the (eventh day. Here was 
more than abundans cautela, too much caution uſed. 
Eſpecially if Aben Ezra's Maxime be authentic , 
* Ad Exod, TIUYO DIR Oye 1195. * The finiſhing of a work or con- 
©ap. 12. V. 16. mmation of it, is not the work it ſelf. - I have 
+ noted this the rather, as containing in it a full conſent, 
with what has been ſaid touching the Creation's being 
perfeCted in Six days. For it makes 1t evident that the 
LXX. Interpreters were throughly perſwaded of this 
Truth. And not only ſo, ' but forward toaſſert, and re- 
folved to maintain it, even to an over aCted care and 


blameable Scrupulolity. 


a nes . . 
v9. And here it will not be amiſs, to reflect a lit- 
tle upon one notion of the Theory's; which counte- 


nances the late produQion of the Earth, or its _E 
| ong, 
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long after the World was made (perhaps out of a 
Sun or Star, as the Scheme in the Ergliſh Theory 
before the Title Page, plainly in{inuates) And that 1s, 
The limiting of Moles's Story of the Creation, to this 

lower World : to the Earth, that is to fay , and the 
Aexeal Heavens, and ſuch. things as were formed 
out of the Chaos. Thys in one place it confines it. 

* Firſt that muſt be noted, that Moſes dil not des * 11d grimi 
ſeribe the firſt produttion of matter, and the riſe of 1tandunseſt, 
' the univerſal World, but the formation of our World, has pris 
that is of our Earth, and our Heaven, out of their Chaos. nan natrie 


And preſently after ; + But the Subjett of Moſes's Dies 
Geneſis is the Chaos, and that moſt confus'd and Earthly ; Mundi ortwn 
and the things made out of this Chaos, and related to cer "m 
it as a center, thoſe properly belong to the Moſaic ſrilicertelluris 
World. And by and by, * We may not ſarmiſe there- Wire, © 

. 7 | . Ceili noſtri 8 
fore that when we and our World was made , entire (;g Chao forma- 


xature muſt needs be made at the ſame time. And tion. Theor. 
then again, T Certain it 1-------that Moſes's World ; Subject : 


does not comprehend all the Regions of the Univerſe, auten _ 
nor all the orders of things, but thoſe parts of Nature m—_ 
b 20s, O cons 
which could be made of the Earthly Chaos. fufifimum & 
terrefirez & 
que tx hoc Chas eduftaſunt, & ad illud tanquam centrum referuntur , ea proprie ſpefiant ad mun- 
dAym Moſaitum. ib. : 
* Ne putemas itaque nobis naſcentib:is & mundo noſtro, neceſſe eſſe ut tota natura eodem tempore 
wnaſcrretur. tb, 
+ Pro certo & explorato babtatur - Mundym Moſaicum noz omnes Univerſi regions, 
nequt omnes rerumordines comple, ſed illas nature partes que & Chaoterreftri educi potuerunt. ib. 


But then (to ſay nothing of Light, or the Yehicle 

of it, neither of which were made out of the Chaos) 

let me ask-; What did GOD mean, when he faid, 
rx Tm * LET THERE BE. LIGHTS? Ido not + Gen. 1. 14- 

ask, what thoſe Lights were, that's evident enough. 

Nor where they -were placed: for they were far 

above the Aiery Heaven, and fo in the ſenſe of the 
O 2 Theory, 


y - 
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Theory, could not belong to the Earthly World. 

But the queſtion is, What ALMIGHTY GOD 
* Dici poſſiat intended by, LET FHERE BE LIGHTS. 
ton naſci The Theory * hints the meaning and effe& thereof to 
ales On, 2C No more, than that thoſe heavenly parts of the 
»erſ,cum pp Univerſe, were then-firft made conſpicuons, or began to 
min corpicxe jllighten the Earth : and declare$ it demonſtrable, That 
Gi. rets cati- Moſes is ſoto be underſtood, as he has limited him. 
- 6/947 RIO oftent abant terris, paulatim omicantes# tentbris, quaſi ab iiſdem & eodew 
Chao, enate fuiſſent. Neque aliter Coſmogoniam Moſgicam intelligendam ofſe , fi opus effet , me 
demonſirare poſſe exiftimo, lib.2. cap 9+ 


But then I muſt continue the enquiry, What does, 
w, LET THERE BE, ſignify in other places of 
the ſame Chapter . where it occurrs ſo often ? why, 
ic infallibly implys the produF#:on.of thoſe things, to 
which it does reſpeCtively relate. It imports God's 
commanding or willing their exiſtence; and their 
immediate emergency into being, in obedience to his 
powerful Will: or Mandate. This is obvious even to 
fhghteſt notice. Thus, when GOD ſaid, Let there be 
light : it follows immediately , ad there was Light. 
WhenGOD ſaid, Let there be a firmament : it follows,and 

- GOD made a Firmament. When GOD faid, Let the 
waters be gathered together into one place ( that ſo there 
might be dry land, and Seas : ) it follows, It was /0. 
When GOD faid, Let rhe Earth bring forth Graſs,&c. it 
follows, «ndYyhe Earth brought forth Graſs, &e. When 
GOD faid, Let the Watersbring forth abundantly : it 
follows, the Waters brought forth abundantly. When 
God faid, Let the Earth bring forth the living creature af- 
ter his kind, and Cattel, &c. it follows, Aud GOD made 
rhe Beaf of the Earth after his kind, and Cattel, &c. And 
when the Divine and Omnipotent Fiat did all-along 
carry fuch energy with it, as thus to produce other 


things ; 


BA, 
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things; asin the ſeries of the Story : can it 1n reaſon be 

thought to do leſs, when GOD pronounced, LET. 
THEREBE LIGHTS? To makethis one Fat, differ 

in ſenſe from the reſt; would be to depart from the 

Rules of a juſt. Expoſition. Yet unleſs we force ſuch a 

difference into it, it muſt ſignify more than the bare ap- 

pearance of lights upon the clearing up of the Chaos 

and the Sky : that is, it muſt ſignify thoſe lights were 

juſt then created. 

And this is farther evident thus; in that GOD 
takes notice, expreſs notice of the uſe of theſe Lu- 
minaries , and therein particularly provides. for the 
conſpicuity and radiancy of them. | Let theme be + Gen. 1. 15, 
FOR lights in the firmament of the Heaven, to GIVE 
LIGHT UPON THE EARTH. So that . when 
he faid, LET THERE BE LIGHTS, if he did 
not mean more than their becoming cox/picxons and 
ſhining ont upon the Earth ; the twoexpreſlions mult be 
perfeldly tautological. And yet if he intended any 
rnngelle, what could it be but their Creation at that 
time ? Eſpecially when it follows hereupon, 47d GOD 
made two * great lights, and the Stars alſo. And there- + Tye yoon 
fore that the work of Creation which Moſes treats of, is really a _ 
reaches farther than what belongs to the Earthly {2h to 
World, and reſulted from the Chaos; is not to he though the 


doubted. For he does not only mention the waking _— hi 


of the Lights in the Firmameat (things as different cher, bebor- 
from the terreſtrial World, as they arediſtant from the [2d of the 
ſame) but deſcribes them as fully, in relation to theis 
ſes and ends; and ſo ſeems to handle them as prafeſ- 
{edly, 'as any piece of the lower Creation whatever. 
In caſe it be objeted, that the Stars give. little 
light upon the Earth, which is a thing Mofes afcribes 
ro the Luminaries in Heaven; I anſwer, If they 


ſerved not ſo eminently to that uſe, yer to the oth 
11C 
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+ Gen 2. 1. 


ur, 


he mentions , they :were' very ſerviceable and jndif: | 
penfibly..neceflary. For how could time have been 


meaſured qur and divided into Tears and Months, *(as 


ittwasinthe Firſt World) without their help ? eſpe- 
cially if - there were no Moon. 
And ſo I demand in the Secozd place ; What does 


Moſes mean, by the Hoſt of the Heavens beins finiſhed? 
' Thus | THE HEAVENS were FINISHED, and 


all the HOST of them. Ithe meant only the Hoſt 
of the Heavens belonging to the Earth ; what was 
the Hoſt of thoſe Heavens? As for the Air, it helped 
to, conſtitute them, to make the very Heavens 
themſelves. As for Clouds, Rain, Hail, Snow, and 
the like Meteors; there could be none , ſays. the 
Theory. As for the Moon, it might not then be 
in the Earth's Neighbourhood. As for that watry 
exhalation which abounded in the aereal Hea- 


' ven, it was but one ſingle thing ; and ſo anſwers 


not the import of the Word, HOST , it being of a 
plural ſignification. And what other Hoſt ſhould 
belong to theſe Heavens, except the .Fowls ? but then 
though in Scripture they be called, T2th, aw; and 


* Dan. 2. 38.in the Chaldee * $'EW ©; and by the Septuagint 


and in the New Teſtament , FETUVE, vpays, the Fowls ; 
of Heaven: yet I do not remember that they are 
any where called , own ras, the HOST of Hea- 
ven. That phraſe in Holy Writ, docs »ſually (I think) 
continually reterr, either to the Argels, or elle ro the 
Lights of Heaven. Andof the /atter of thoſe at leaſt, 
it muſt here be underſtood. But then none of theſe 
Luminaries being formed out of the Chaos ; and all 
'of them but one , placed in remote or ſuperiour 


-Heavens : hence it is evident, that the Story of che 


Creation, 1s not to be reſtrained to the Terreſtrial 
World. . For that Moſes did not only ſpeak of them, 


but 
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but of their being created then; is manifeſt from the 
words before us. The HEAVENS and the EARTH 
were FINISHED, and all the HOST of THEM. 
Where, if by the Earth and irs Hoff, being FI1- 
NISHED; we are to underſtand their being CREA- 
TED at that.time, as we certainly muſt : then 
are we bound to underſtand., that the Heavens 
and .their Hoſt, were ſo too; becauſe the ſame- 
thing is equally predicated of both. It may be 
worth the while alſo, to remark that Paſſage in 
the 148. P/alm. Where the inſpired Man defiring 
that G O D. might be glorified by means of the 
Celeſtial Luminaries ; crys' out, Praiſe ye him, ſur + 
and moon : praiſe him all ye ſtars. For he com- 
manaed, and they were created. Whence it is evident, . 
that when GOD commanded, Let there be lights ; 
this 'was nota command whereby they appeared only, 
but whereby they were created: and the Mooz with 
the reſt was they commanded into being. 

I might alſo make a Third demand, What is meant; 
by the vn naw * breath of life, which G O D * Gen. 2. 5. 
breathed into Man? No leſs than his: very Soul; 
So ſays + Buxtorf (and * others) the Hebrews by t Zezic. in 
MEU? underſtand the rational and immortal Soul, and E Uierpatiy 
therefore they ſmear by it. And when GOD created 4 homine 
man, did he not create this Soul of his? And ſodid:; 9%, 
not the work of Creation, which Moſes: writes of, bajas ratione 


comprehend more than thoſe parts of Nature, which, 76 4- 
were made of the Earthly Chaos. = ic Lexic. Prateg- 


« acog DD : Pap. 1177. 
Dicitur- propris de anima hominis immortali, quam Deus in itlum inſufflauit. Bichn, Lyr. 
Prophet. in Pſal, 18. v. 16. | 


It may be not, will Platonifts oy ; at leaſt: this 
inſtance is no good Proof of 3t., For GOD, might 
not create the Soyls of Adam and Eve juſt 06, 

ut 
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OPT AL Mrartins. monte, 


TIE AY 


_ 


ns. 


- bur ſend them 'down from'a ſtate of Preexiftence, 
- But- tlien ( not to ingage in a new Controverſie ) 


I reply in ſhort; Tt the humane Souls came into 
their Bodies out of a ſtate of Preexiſtence ; then when 
they deſcended, they were either pure from fin ; or 


- "they were not.. If they were not 'pure, then how 


did GOD create Man in his own Image ? Gen. I. 27. 
Or how did he make Adam #;right ? Eccleſ. 7. 29. 
Where the ReFstude ſpoken of, muft be of a moral 
nature ; becauſe (as the Context ſhows) it is oppoſed 
to moral obliquity or perverſeneſs. If they were 
pure, how could the infinitely gracious BEIN G 


+Exod. 34-6. ( whoſe name (and ſo his nature) is F M E R- 
* Mic. 7. 18-CIFUL; who * delighteth in mercy, and whoſe 
+ Plal. 145.9. F mercy is over all his works ) deal ſo unkindly with 


-4 ' 


- o 4 ©» 
. 
- 


his own moſt dear and ſpotleſs creatures ; as to 
thruſt them down, or ſuffer them: to fall, out of a 
ſtate of Mthereal light and happineſs, into a ſtate 
of darkneſs and ſtupid filexce, out of which ( ac- 
cording to Platoniſm) they muſt come, to be 
incarnate, and ſo ſlide into a condition more forlorn 
ill ? Truly if the goodneſs and wiſdom of Heaven, 
{o decreed and ordered things, as that the Proto- 
plaſt's (and ſo their Children's) innocent and im- 
maculate Spirits muſt be betrayed or precipitated in- 
to- that fiate of inedFivity ( which might laſt for 


' millions -of years or ages) and then out of thar 
Yes &d condition, fink into a worſe; into one full 
- . of inexpreſſible imperfe&tons, miſeries, and dangers, 


where: innumerable multitudes lie under almoſt an 
inevitable ja of falling into the torments of 
exFrlaſting deſtruction : if this, I fay, be the reſulr 
of ' Heaveys wiſe Councils and Decrees, Preex- 


iftence' yrs, 3: no farisfaQtion to underſtanding Men ; 
and do as I 


tle honour to the Glorious G O D. It 
will 


Ao ns 
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will rather be a Scandal, than a Key to Providence. 

Now that the Souls of the firſt Pair of Mankind 
did preexiſt, it being improbable'; and that they 
ſhould be ex traduce, it being impoſſible : what re- 
mains, but that GOD created the Souls, when he 
made the Bodies of thoſe Perſons ? And fo the work 
of Creation., of which Moſes treats, is ſo far 


from being limitable to the /ower World, or indeed 
to the higher material one either ; that it ſtretches 


out it ſelf beyond them both, even to the Spiritual 
one. And the Hoſt of the Heavens, juſt now done 


- with, intimates as much, Expoſitors cenclude, while. 


they make it refer, not only to the Lzzhts, but the 


Angels above. 


. And perhaps ſomething of this Truth, That Angels 
and Humane Souls came into being at the ſame time 
that the Earth did ; may be wrapt up in the Do&rine of 
the Mundane Egg. So Orpheus, thatanci:nt and fa- 
mous Divine amongſt the Heathens, who, according; 
to f Athenagoras, mainwmu dnudiczey roxy #5 believed * Lreet. pro 


to Theologize more truly than the reſt: tells, how 
Vepuinns 631, 4 ſuperimmenſe Epg being brought forth 
by Hercules, that is, I think, by the Divine Power ; 
3n' mare; us No ippdyn, by attrition it brake into two 
parts : of the upper part of which, was made Hea- 
ven ; and of the lower part, the Earth. And then 
affirms, that Heaven being mingled with Earth, it 


produced both Women, Men and Gods. 
he might ſhadow out that the 'IntelleQtual or Spi- 


By which 


ritual World, took its beginning, with the Terreſtrial 
one. But if he meant that . Souls or Spirits ſprung 
up out of matter, this will make the ancient Phis 
ſo very. mean and grols, as notto beat all 


loſophy 


regarded 


P 


CHAP. 


Chriſtian, 
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(a) Ecclus, 
29. 21. 


CHAP. V.. 


:, The Form of the Earth. Excepted 4gainft,  frem 
the want of Rivers. 2. Natwithſkending the way 
deviſed to raiſe them, there wonld have. been. none 

. i» due time. 3. Whereupor Tmo great Inconuent- 
ences wnſt have enſued. 4. No Rivers could have 

- keen. before the Flood. 


LE. HE (a) chief thing for Life is Water, ſaid 

| the Son of Sirach. It is neceſlary and uſes 
ful upon namberleſs accounts. So that that Hypos 
thefss which implies the Earth was without Springs 
and. Rivers for many hundredsaf Years, may juſtly 
be rejeted. And for this reafon the ſuppoſed Form 
of the Earth cannot be maintained. For according 
to that, the Element of Water was faſt ſhut up 
within the Exteriour Qrb of the Earth ; and how 


equld it iſſue forth from thence, through fo thick 


and. ſolid a terreſtrial Concretion? For that being 
made after the manner aboveſaid; there could: be no 
gaping chaſms, nor indecd. little clefts or chinks in 
it ; whereat the impriſon'd Waters might get. out. 
Or if there had been never ſuch plenty of kfler 
cracks or larger rifts in it; yet the Water being 
ſettled in that place, which was proper to its Na- 
ture, there it would: have ftaid by the innate. Law 
or Principle of its Gravity. nleſs by Elaſtic 


Power, Protruſion, Rarefattion, or the like, it were 

forced thence ; there it would have made its perpe- 

tual aboad., had the Earth. been, never {a open on 

rvious , 
"A 


by reaſon of fillures or holes. 1n. the 


2, But 


—_— "= 
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2, But therefore Exbalation is here made uſe of, 
and as a proper Engin is ſet to do this mighty 
work, of fetching up Rivets from the inacceſfible 
Pit. The operation, in ſhort, was performed thus, 
The heat of. the Sun raiſing plenty of Vapours, 
chiefly about the middle parts of the Earth, out 
of the ſubterraneous Deep ; they findiag moſt Ii- 
berty and eaſteſt progreſs, toward North and South, 
directed their motion towards the Poles of the Earth. 
Where,being condenſed by the cold of thoſe Regions in- 
to Rain,they deſcended in conſtant and exuberant diſtil- 
lations. And theſe Diſtillations were the Fountains that 
ſupplied the firft World with Rivers, running continu- 
ally from the Polar to the EquinoCtial parts of theEarth. 
But accotdingto this Hydrography, I ſhall endeavour, 
firſt, to make it out that there could be no Rivers 
in due time : and ſecondly, that there could be none 
at all. And as for Springs, the Hypotheſis does not 
pretend to any: 

Firſt, It would have kept Rivers too long, out 
of being. For according to that Philoſophy we have 
now to do with, the new made Earth was com- 
poſed of nothing but Duſt and an Oily liquor. And it 
being of ſuch a Compoſition, and of a vaſt thick- 
neſs; it muſt needs be a conſiderable time before 
the Sun could penetrate into the Abyts under it, 
and draw up vapours from thence ; if it could do 
it at all in fo copious a mariner. 

Secondly, The Air being at firſt quite empty of 
Vapours, it would take a great quantity of chemnt 
to make the Atmoſphere of the Karti, or to fill 
up that. To which add that every part of the 

arth about its Aquator, being turned from the 
Sun, every four arid twenty _— as long as it was 


2 obverted - 
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obverted to it; many of thoſe Vapours which were 
lifted up by day, would fall down again by night 
in the ſame Latitude where they aroſe, without. 
being diſperſed to the Polar Regions. And thus the 
prodution of Rivers would have been ſomething 
retarded again. - 

Thirdly, The ſurface of the Earth being endued 
with a wonderful feracity it muſt xmmediately put 
forth in an inconceiveable plenty of all ſorts of Ve- 
getables : which from luxuriant pullulations, would 
{trangely advance by moſt ſpeedy and prodigious 
growrhs. And this Superfetation of the virginal Soil, 
proceeding from that extraordinary fruitfulneſs where- 
with it was originally impregnated ; muſt farther 
hinder the early riſe of Rivers. Not ſo much by 
conſuming the matter of them, as another way. 
For the Earth being thick beſet with the flouriſh. 
ing apparatus, or goodly Furniture of its own bring- 
ing torth ( ſuch perhaps for abundance and exce[- 
lency, as never crowned the moſt fertil Country, 
or fruitful ſeaſon ſince) though Dews or Raans fell 
without intermiſſion ; yet the Waters would have 
ftuck or hung ſo much, amongſt the rank and 
matted tufts of Graſs, Herbs, Shrubs, &c. as not 
to have been able in a ſhort ſpace of time, to 
have gotten into Streams, and conſtituted Rivers 
of ſuch a length, as they muſt have been of. 

Fourthly, In caſe theſe Waters had met with no 


checks, bur had fallen immediately into ſuch Bodies, 


as would have forced their paſſage along in holding 
Currents : yet then they muſt 'ave digged their 
own Chanels roo, being ſure to find none till the 

made them. But conſidering how Uowly they mu 

have crept , as having no kind of Precipices or 
ſteeper downfak to quicken, them z and how 2 
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they muſt have been, by gliding gently upon the 
fat and viſcous Glebe ; and what a thick and thrum- 
my and cloſe wrought Mantle the Earth then wore: 
for them to have turrowed out deep and winding 
paſſages in that Earth, muſt have been a good 
whiles work again, if fecible at all without the help 
of Art. For 

Laſtly, It ſeems improbable that any Rivers, 
without the help of zhat, ſhould have been pro- 
duced. The reaſon is this, The Rains deſcending 
at all times , and in all places alike, a round the 
Poles; and the whole ſurfice of the Earth being 
more level and even, than any Plain in the World ; 
the Waters inſtead of parting into ſtreams, would 
have ſpread over all the Earth at once, in a ge- 
neral diffuſion; as any one may find by pouring 
Water upon a Globe. By which overflow,. the 
Primigenial Soil (which was a light and ſoft Mold) 
being ſuppled into a perfect Moor or Quagmire; 
muft have continued drowned, till by reducing the 
Water into artificial Canels, it could have been Iaid 
dry. But when there would have been hands for 
this great -work (GOD making Mankind but in 
one ſingle Pair) let them that pleaſe confider. And 
they may think alſo, where Paradiſe could have 
been ; and what ſhift poor Fowls,. and Beaſts, yea, 
Men themſelves ſhould have made; till the Earth, 


like a Fen, thus under Water, could have. beea cut | 


and drained. 


3.. Now ſo ſow. and late. a ProduCtion. of. Rivers, 
would have drawn. two great 1nconveniences after it. 
It would have claſhed with Scripture ; ,and. charged 
Providence with Prepoſterouſneſs.. | 


Firſt, 
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'* Firſt, It would have claſhed with Scripture. -For 
no ſooner was Man created and placed in Paradiſe, 
but preſently we read, That a River went out of Eden 
Zo water the garden, Gen. 2. 10. But had all Rivers 
come into being, as the Theory teaches, : one could 
never have been. there O0Y; Nor did it go out 
of Eden, by running through it only, but 1t aroſe 
there, ſay ſome, and. as much is ſignified, they would 
perſwade us, by the word W, which denotes its 
going out (they tell us ) as a Chuld goes out of the 
Womb; and fo the River muſt be born in Edez, or 
ſpring up originally rhere. But the Word is toocom- 
monly uſed, 1n a larger ſenſe, both in the Sacred: and 
Rabbinical Writings, to have any ſuch fireſs laid 
upon it. Though moft certain it is, that a Rivet 
there was in Edew; and in order of Divine Story 
( and fo why not in order of time? ) very early : 
even before the Fall 'of Adam, or the Formation of 
Eve. And which is farther remarkable, it was a 
large - River too ; for it was parted into ſeveral 
Hends; -and able ro feed moſt conſiderable ſtreams. 
One of which, namely, Exphrares, 1s reckoned among. 
the biggeſt Rivers in the World, to this day. But 
had ir come by derivation from the Polar Fountains, it 
could never have been made ſo ſoon ; much leſs could. 
ﬆ have-been fo large. And then beſides, we read 
at the Sixth Verſe of the ſame Chapter, that 'G 0 D 

had not cauſed to yain upon the Earth as yet ; and 
{o that River could not poſſibly proceed from Rains, 

that fell about the ends or Poles of it. 

* "Though (by the way) how that Expreſſion ſhauld 

countenance atr Implavions ſtate before the Flood, as 

* the Latiz Theory would rake it, is not fo clear and 

ealie to be underſtood. | For, if we conſider, there was 

no. Water upon that Earth, but what fell in _ 
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And in two Regions of that Earth, there were Rains 
continually deſcending : and they feem to. have been 
of little other uſe, than for thoſe-Rains to come down: 
in. And toſay, That by the Earth there, was meant 
only Regioxes cult, or the inhabited Countries of the 
Earth ; wonld be an unwarranted reftriftion of the 
Scriptures ſenſe. For in the Story of the Creation, 
3p the. Earth, is (till put (as we may obſerve ) 
or the entire Globe of the Barth, or at leaſt for 
nOIRT 129772, the whole face of the ground, as Gen. 2. 6. 
Nor may it be ſaid to be ſpoken aa captar vlei, as to 
the common peoples apprehenſion. . For furely they were 
not-{uch dull Souls, in the firſt World, but ( had Na- 
ture ftood in that. order as the Theory ſets it ) they 
would have traced their Rivers to their heads, many 
hundreds of Years before the Deluge; and have been 
generally and throughly acquainted, with thoſe Rains 
by which they were railed. They would then have 
known as well, that Rivers came from Rains at the 
ends of the Earth.; as we donow, that Gold comes 
from Guinea, os the diſtant Zxdtes, - Yea, the want of 
room. { they multiplying exceedingly ) would have 
forced them to find out the rainy Regions, while they 
muſt have ſpread their Colonies to the Borders: of 
them. —_ 


Secondly, It would tax the Providence of Heaverl 


with Prapoſterouſnefs. [Thar is, in-reference to one 
fort of Animals, the Fiſhes. For then they muſt have 
been. brought ito being, before -there were fit Re- 
ceptacles for them, I confeſs, G'O D ſaid; ' Ler +he 
weters, bring: forth abundantly the mouing creatare that 
bath life, Gen. 1. 20. Which may ſeem to take off the 
objected ineonyentence. For if ſobe 'tHat the Waters 
were to bring, forth Fiſhes, before they exifted, rhey 
could not lack agreeable Manſions upon” their fir 
” emergency 
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emergency into being: inaſmuch as the ſame Element 


was to afford them habitation, from whence they de- 
rived their production. Wn 
- But grant that the. Waters were to be productive of 
Fiſhes. Yet they: might not be {o primavice, atthe 
very firſt. 'Or if they. did then help towards producing 
them ; it could be only by yielding a rude kind of mat- 
ter, out of which they might be formed :- ſuch as 
Adam's Rib was for the making of Eve, And there- 
fore though GOD ſaid, at the Twentieth Verſe, Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life ; Yet 1n the next Verſe it is ſaid, That GOD 
CREATED every living creature that moveth, which 
the waters brought forth abundantly. Where, if, wa, 
created, does not denote GOD's making them out of 
pure nothing, (according to the rigid School-notion of 
Creation) yet it ſignifies (which is the /oweft ſenſe of 
the word) that he made them ex materia prorſus inha- 
b;1;, out of matter of it ſelf ( till the Creator chang'd 
and diſpoſed .it ) altogether unfit for ſuch an uſe. - So 
that albeit'the Waters brought forth Fiſhes, yet they 
did not do it, by any vis plaſtica, formative power of 
their own ſolely ; but ſo tar as they afforded general 

(and naturally inept) Materials for their compoſition. 
And, in Gine ſenſe, the Waters (we know) have 
brought forth Fiſhes ever ſince. - 'Thar is,- by cheriſh- 
ing their Spermata, or Spawn committed to'them. For 
they receiving thoſe young and tender rudiments of 
life (upon their firſt ejeQtion or excluſion) into their 
liquid Wombs ; do nurſe up the naked and ' imperfect 
Seminals, through the ſeveral Stages of an incompleat 
wyirens, Or. Birth ; till they arrive at animation-and ma- 
turity. But then this implys thar. the Firſt Fiſhes 
came into being by an extraordinary way ; and could 
not be produced as they are now ; becauſe there were 
| none 
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none before rhem, "none to DrOpagate them, by caſting : 


forth ſuch ſpermatic Principles. The aborigumnab ones 
(as I may call them) for this very reaſon, muit be 
' made by GOD's immediate: hand. Though whether 
he made thenr out of nothing, . or out of watry Mates 
rials; is all one as to cur purpoſe. For either way. it: 
was abſolutely neceſſary, that Rivers ſhould be extant 
as well as they ; that ſo they might be in a readineſs to 
receive them. | | 
But now according to the Hypotheſis under conſi- 
deration, the Fiſhes of the two, muſt exiſt firſt, if 
the Creation (as I hope we have proved) were per- 
fetted in Six Days. For they were made upon the 
Fifth Day, ſays Moſes, and how could there be Ri- 
versſo timely according to this new contrivance ? The 
Sun it {elf was created bur juſt-the day before. And ſo 
what a work muſt here be: done, to make Rivers co» 
etaneous with the Fiſh we ſpeak of ? The' beams of the 
Sun muſt have pierced intothe Earth, and that ſo deep 
as to have reached the Abyſs. . And from thence 
plenty of Vapours muſt have been exha[l'd intothe Air. 
And theſe Vapours being upon'the wing muſt have 
taken their flight as far as the Polar Regions. And 
there they muſt have been condenſed into Rains. And 
theſe Rains muſt have made Bodies of Waters. And 
theſe Bodies of Waters mult have been ſo great, as to 
have flowed along, through or. agaialt all obſtacles. 
And theſe Floods muſt have been ſo violent, as to have 
hollow'd out Chanels for themſelves all the way oy 
went. And all this in one days ſpace. Otherwiſe 
there muſt have been no Fiſhes made. Or they 
muſt not have been made, when GOD fays they were. 
Or when they were made, there muſt: have beeano 
ſutable Receptacles for them. For as for the Wa- 


ters of the: Abyſs, they could by no means ſerve 
Q_ for 
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for this uſe, as will - appear in the Sequel of our 
Diſcourſe, 


4. But we are to purſue ' this matter farther yet. 
There. could be no Rivers i dze time ; that has been 
evidenced. It'is next to be proved that there could 
be none at all before the Flood. ; 

How Rivers were firſt made, we have been in- 
ſtrufted, by Rains deſcending from above. But 
whereabouts were theſe to fall? I» the Frigid Zones, - 

* Theor. pag. 07 towards the Poles, we are told ; and * the Scheme 
227. repreſenting them, ſhows as much. But then, me- 
thinks, they ſhould have been in great danger, yea, 
under inavoidable neceſſity of Freezing. For the 
San (according to this Hypotheſis) moving always 
ia the AquinoCtaal, wr Lan the Flood ; he would 
conſtantly have been as remote from thoſe raining 
Regions, as he is now from us in the depth of Winter, 
when he runs through Capricorn ; or which ts all one, 
when the Earth rm the oppoſite Sigx. And 
there being the», no ſuch Clouds as zow ; nor yet 
any Seas, by their foggy Vapours to mitigate the 
keennels of the Air ; nor any Hills or Valleys, to cauſe 
a warmth by confuſed and irregular refleftions of 
the Sun-beams : the Froſts within the Polar Circles, 
muſt needs have been exceeding ſharp and terrible. 
And fo the Fountains that ſhould have fed the whole 
_ with Water, would have been faſt ſeal- 
ed. up. | 
Ahd then if the Earth were of an Oval Figure 
(as this Hypotheſis affirms ) grant but its Diameter 
ro have been the ſame at its #quinoQtial parts them, 
that 1t 15 ow (as 1n. reaſon it muſt be greater, -be- 
cauſe it ts falle in ſince , and- ſd grown lef{s) and 
this would have fet its Poles a great: deal eg 
rom 
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from | the Aquator, and fo from. the Sun. For to 
inlarge a Circle, into an Oval Figure, its ares 
muſt. be made a quarter as big again at leaſt one 
way of its Diameter, as it was before. 


Thus, if the Circle cd e f be divided into Eight 
parts, by the parallel lines x 23 4 5 6 7 : we 
ſhall find that the two Arches « and 5, forming 
the Circle into a moderate Oval ; will at the 
points 4 and- b, include - ſuch ſpaces between them» 
Ca Q 2 ſelves 
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Klves'and the fides:of the 'Circle 5-and.e, as ſhall be 
egual in breadth, :toany two ſpaces betwixt the -equi- 
diſtant Parallels.” According to ' which -proportions 
allowing the Earth to be'\/7000, Miles in Diameter 

(though the true meaſure of it makes it more) and. 
then adding a fourth part to it, td render it Oval, 
viz. 1750. Mile thickneſs: the Earth at each Pole, 
muſt bear above fourteen Degrees Latitude, or near ' 
nine hundred Miles extent, more than if it had been 
exatly round. And that Hypothefis which removes 
its Poles ſo much farther from the Sun; muſt alſo 
allow the cold thereabouts to be proportionably 
augmented. And though in the hundred and fourth 
Degree of Latitude (as we muſt call it) on each ſide 
of the Aquator; that is, at the very Poles, there 
might have been perpetual day ; the beams of the 
Sun reaching 4 and 6b, the two Poles of the ſuppoſed 
Oval Earth; and illightning them continually : yet 
his heat in thoſe places, muſt needs have been ex- 
ceeding languid-; foraſmuch as his Orb would al- 
ways have been, half above, and half under. the Hor;- 
Zoz to them.' This will be clear from the Scheme, if 
we do but conceive the line z d f to be the Xquator, 
and the Sunever moving direQly in it. For then it muſt 
divide him into two Semidiameterss and h, at all times 
conſpicuous at the Poles reſpeCtively. That is to ſay, 
the Semidiameter gp, at the Pole «; and the Semidiame- 
ter, h, at the Poleb. But then the Sun's being thus hal- 
ved, muſt of neceſſity bea mighty diminution of his in- 
fluence, eſpecially at ſo extraordinary a diſtance. It 
wouldlave readred his warmth: more faint, tharit is 
with, us in the. Winter; Solſtioe,; whea he iis juſt a Set- 
tings" or half fot, , 


£ 


- But. onr buſineſs 
zomperarare-of the Air would 


is .rather, to. enquire what the 
| 'have | been , nearer 
' £0 
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'to the polar Circles; - where theſe Rains are'conceived 
to have fallen. , Now if theſe Regions were as re- 
rote from the Sun, as we are when he is fartheſt 
from us;- the Air muſt -have been: every "whit as 
freezing there, as it 1s with us'in 'the''very dead of 
Winter, And that they were ſome degrees farther 
from the Sun, -I think we need not queſtion. For 
when the Sun is gone fartheſt from us, he, reaches 
but'to twenty three degrees and an-half of Southern 
Latitude : which added to-our fifty rwo of Northern, 
the whole amounts but to ſeventy five and-an half. 
'But granting the-Earth to have been ſtretcht ont to 
that length, to which its oval faſhion would have 
extended it'; and the ſuppoſed dripping Countries in 
the firſt World, might eafily have 'been farther from 
the'Sun{and-conſequently coldet) by ſeveral Degrees. 
In cafe it be oppoſed, That nights with us, when 
the Sun 15-retired to his. utmolt point in Capricorn, 
are ſome hours -longer, than they. could be in the 
'prediluvial State; 'and that this might {o farſtrengthen 
"the Cold; as to-make-' it ſuperior to- what it could 
be in the wet Regions weſpeak of: I anſwer, though 
our Nights be ſomewhat longer ; yet we now dwell 
among Clouds and Seas, which do very much be- 
miſt and thicken the -Air'; and ſo make it warmer 
than it could be in the primitive World, where nei- 
ther of them-were to-be found at the rate we have 
them. And truly the perpetual abſence of them, 
muſt needs have made the Air more ſeverely nipping 
in the Frigid Zones rhex, 'than-it 1s mow. Eſpecially 
'they 'being ſhot out ſo far from rhe. Sun, by virtue 
of the oblong figure of- the firſt Earth. For even 
as the: Earth is now of a Globular make; the Rains 
might have fallen in the Frigid Zones for ten Degrees 
'htitade,- or 4x. hundred Mules - together, and yet 
EIU A | (on 
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is Rays mult fall the more obliquely, upoa the Earth. 


{Gon the-one fide have been five Degrees diftant from 
-the Poles themſelves; and on the other fide) have 
- been. ſeventy five-Degrees diſtant from the Sun 1a the 
:£quinox/;-which is as far (to half a Degree) as he 


13ever remov'd from us. But then if we add better 


;than'fourteen- Degrees more to each Pole, upon ac- 
;compt of the Earth's Ovitormity ; the Rains mult 
-be removed a great way farther from che Sun (till ( per- 
-haps the whole fourteen Degrees) into Climates moſt 
borridly cold and freezing. And though there would 
. have been conſtant Day abqut the very Poles; yet in 
this Oval Earth, there would have been as much 
Night in the preſumed rainy Regions ; as in any other 
part of it whatever. For ſo we may obſerve, that 
thoſe rays of the Sun, which fell upon that Earth, ſup- 
poſe at k and / (whereabouts according to the Hydro- 
graphic * Scheme in the Theory, we may imagine the 
Rainy Regions were) could not illighten the oppoſite 
{ide of it at.» and », till ſuch time as thoſe points were 
turned to him, which they could not be ſooner than 
the point F'; where it muſt have been of the biggeſt 


circumference, meaſuring it in way of Longitude. 


Indeed it muſt be owned that it is not the. Sun's 
diſtance in Winter, which does only or chiefly make 
-our -Cliwate fo cold ; but the oblique falling of 
his beams on the Earth. So that inſtead. of his re- 


treating Southward forty ſeven Degrees (the whole 
{pace between the Tropics) were he at the time of his 


.entring into:Caxcer (when he is neareſt to us) but 
elevated direaly as many Degrees, or removed only 


perpendicularly from.us : our Winter (if any) would 
:be . very! moderate, becauſe his beams would be rc- 


ficed in the fame Angles as before. But his re- 
ceſſion from us being in way of latitude or declination ; 


, From 
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From which kind of incidence it comes to ' paſs, that 


they rebound in obtuſe Angles, and 'the heat which 
ſhould be cauſed by more direCt reverberations, is 
impaired. As alſo many of his beams are refle&ed 
by the Atmoſphere, another way, and come not at us at 
all. But then the Sun being farther diſtant from 
the - rainy Regions 1n the przdiluvian Earth; his 
beams mult have fallen more obliquely upon them 
ſill ; and fo the cold mult have been greater there, 
becauſe his influence was leſs. And therefore what 
can be thought , but that the Dewy Rains (if any 
could have been in thoſe parts) ſhould either in falling 
have been turned into Hails ; or if they fell in Water, 
have been frozen into Ice. And fd inſtead of ſtreams 
ing along and refreſhing the Earth, they muſt have 
ſtood congeled into Mountains. Eſpecially if we 
conſider that extremely cold hanging Mifts muſt 
have always incircled thoſe Regions above ; and ſo 
have ſhut out that ſorry kind of influence , which 
might have been derived from the fo. remote an 

feeble Sun. 4 


It may a little inforce what has been faid, that all 


who have held (with the Theorift) the: Torrid Zone 
was uninhabitable. by reaſon of -heat 3 ever believed 


tnat .the Frigid ones were ſo, through extremity of 


cold : .as Ariſtotle, Cicero; Strabo, Mela, Pliny, 
others. | | 

To waich add, That ſeveral Navigators, attempting 
to find out a nearer courſe to China, have been frozen 
to death. 
as the rainy Regions in the Oval Earth, muſt have 
lain. Thongh without queſtion they choſe the 
moſt ſeaſonable time for the Enterprize; I mean 
when the. Sun was on this fide of the Aquator : 
where-now he may advance (though he cou'd not ” 
{I 


and 


Yet they ſailed nothing fo far Northward, | 
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W's (fays'the Theory) before: the Flood) twenty thiree 


Degrees and an half ;- which on Earth” we reckon 
about fourteen hundred Miles. X | 

Nor is what Mercator remembers touching Nows 
Zembla, impertinent to the Caſe. Here the Air is 
very ſharp, and the Cold moſt vchement and intolerable. 
And again ; their Tents are covered with Whales skins,the 
Cold being continually very ſharp in theſe parts. Their 
drink (the Geographer goes 0n) is warm blood of wild 
Beafts, or elſe Ice water ; there are no Rivers or Springs, 
becauſe the violence of the Cold does ſo ſhut up\the Earth, 
that Springs of waters cannot break forth. And where 
Rivers cannot flow out of the Earth for Froſt ; ſurely 
they cannot fall down from Heaven. Yet this Ifland 
1s extended but, from the Seventieth to the Seventy 
ſixth Degree of Northern Latitude, or thereabouts. 
Speed alſo informs us, that the Iſles of Sherland in the 
Dexcalidonian Sea, are ever covered with Ice and Snow. 
Yet Prolomy placeth them but in the Sixty third De- 
gree of Latitude; which is a good way on this ſide 
of the ArCtic Circle. Heylin alſo ſays of Ifard, that 
it is a* dammnable cold Country. And Blaen reports of 


» ſoftic. a6 the Frigid Zones, * Perpetunm iſtic horridumque eſt fri- 
gus, There is perpetual and horrid Cold. Laſtly , the 
Theoriſft himſelf {o far agrees with us, as to own that 
*he Frigid Zones in. the firft Earth were uninhabi- 
table; and that 
Mosftare. 
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by reaſon of + Cold, as well as 
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CHAP. VI. 


1. Another Exception againft the Hypotheſis ; it would 
have drowned the world, though Man had . not 
ſinned : 2 Or though Mankind had been never ſo pe- 
nitent. 3. Which would have reflected upon Provi- 
dence : and imboldened zbe Atheilt. 


F, 


brought in the Flood upon the World of the 
UNGODLT. That is, it was a Judicial a& of His, 
and a juſt revenge which he took upon the impi- 
ous. 'They had grievouſly offended and provoked 
His MAJESTY, by very great and epidemical Sins. 
For as we read in the Sixth of Gezeſss, the wickedneſs 
of Man was great, andevery imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually; and all ſp had 

rrupted his way belies him. Whereupon the HOLY 

HOST {| king of God arlgemmis;, after the 
manner of Men ; declares that he was grieved at 
the heart to ſee this. And ſuch was the grief he 
conceived, that He repented He made Man. And 
ſo vehemently did He repent of making him, that 
He reſolved to deſtroy him again. And not only 
him, but moſt of his fellow creatures with him, made 
in good meaſure for his uſe and benetit. And not 
only them but the Earth it ſelf in ſome icnſe; which 
had been the ſcene of his vanity and unrighteouſnels. 
And at length He decrees and proclaims aloud, that 
the Inſtrument of this fearful general deſtruction , 
ſhould be a Deluge of water, Gey. 6. 17. So that 
nothing can be more clear, than that the Flood was a 


puniſhment of Man's fins, and was deſign'd and ſent 
X R on 


E are taught from above, That * G OD + ape. 2. 5. 
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on purpoſe to be ſo. The 1 mars from which 
is, that if Man had not tranſgreſſed ; the Earth had 
never been ſo lamentably.drowned. 4 

But here'then the truth of the Hypotheſis we are 
upon will. come into Queſtion : in that it would have 
tet in the Flood upon the' World, though it had not 
beert ungodly ;* though Men had beert-never: {6: inno- 
cent or upright. For if the Eatth had ibeen- formed, 
as is above ſuppoſed ; it muft have been of 'the fame 
ftruQure that 1s there phanſied. It muſt have held 


_* the ame ſituation to' the San; and the ſame. motion 


about. it. And the' Sun muſt have had the fame 
power over the Earth, and the fame effeAs upon it. 
It muſt have pierced it as deep, and patched it as 
much, and ripened it as faſt for difruption as ever. 
The time of which being once come, down -it mult 
have plunged into the Abyſs below ; and all living up- 
on it, muſt have fink and drowned rogerher with 
it ſelf, No Natural Cauſes could have had the leaſt re- 
gard to moral integrity : but on they would havg 
_ triven in their appointed Courſes,till they had come co 
the Tragicalevent we ſpeak of. So that had all the Sons 
and Daughters of Men, been as pure and bright, as they 
could bly have dropt our of the Mint of Creation ; 
they muſt ſtill have periſht without pity or remedy. 
And ſo what would have become of the firſt Co- 
venant with Adzm, in caſe he had ſtood ? -For by 
{ſuch a Fatality as this in Nature (not unlike to ab- 
{olute Decree in Divinity) his Pofterity muſt have 
died, though he had not ſinned , nor they neither. 
Which would have been a ſtrange and unparallel'd 
ſeverity , and fuch as did never iſſue from GOD. 
Tophet indeed is prepared of old ; ard there areend- 
leſs and intolerable torments beyond this life. But 
none need ſuffer them unleſs they pleaſe. For fill 
we 


—— 
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we mulſhbe authors of our own miſery if any betides 
us. And if our happineſs chante to be blown up at 
laſt, the Train that does it, muſt be laid and tired 
by our ſelves. But* by this Hypotheſis, the Race of 
Mankind muſt have been wofully undone , though 
they never deſery'd it. For the primitive Earth had 
that init, which we have; Frailty in its very , Na- 
ture or Conſtitution: And in the ordinary ſetled 
Courſe of things, muſt neceflarily have been difloly'd 
and delug'd. 


2, Andif pureſt {anocence muſt have fared thus 
ill; Repentaxce for certain ſhould have 1ſped no- bet- 
ter. That T add for this reaſon. Noh, we know, was 
Amewovons Kigut, a Preacher of righteouſneſs. And that 
not enly in a vocal way ; but by his religious andexem- 
plary life. Yea, more than ſo, his building the Ark 
was 2 Mechanical Sermon to the World; and per- 
haps of an hundred and twenty years long. For in 


the ſame * Chapter where GOD denounc'd. the Sen> * Gen. 6. 


tence of Inundation, and commanded» Noah:to pre- 
pare 'the Ark; He derermin d and declar!d, (that the 
days of Man'(that is, before the Flood was toceme) 
ſhall be - an hundred and twenty years. And ſuch a 
way. of Preaching, and of ſuch .a cantinuance; in 
reafon ſhould have wrought with thatftubborn A 

beyond the :moſt- elaboyare and pathetic Diſcourles. 
And GOD ſeems to have expected no leſs. Fortbe- 
cauſe it did not, His Holy SPIRIT has clapt a black 
Brand"upon-them,, and -markt them out. tor 1ncor- 
rigible and ungracious. Wrerches. Who were difo- 
benient ' 315 the Days of | Noah, namuriuwelourns nifwrs, 
while the Ark was 'a- pzeparing. Diſobedience in 
that junQure, under ſuch a warning againſt it, :and 


R 2 as 


motive to- the contrary; was ſuch a diſobedience, 
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as for circumſtances of aggravation could hardly be 
parallelPd in that World. It deſerv'd to be recorded 
as a ſtanding teſtimony againſt them that were guilty 
of it, and as an eternal monument: of their baſe un« 
worthineſs. For it was no other. than the fruit of 
contumacious refraQtorineſs, and beſpeaks them ar- 
rived at the height of obſtinacy, and a moſt con- 
ſurnmate vitiouſnels. - 

But pur caſe the Sermons of this mighty Preacher, 
had wrought ſo kindly and effeCtually, as to have 
turned Mens diſobedience into true repentance : would 
this have altered the State of Nature, or put a ſtop 
to its fatal tendencies? Not in the leaſt meaſure. Still 
the World would have ſtood 1n its Original frame ; 
and a change in the minds and manners of people, 
would have made none in the Phyſical Courſe of 
things. So that unleſs God had interpos'd and by 


His immediate hand , given a timely check to Na-. 


tures Wheels ; they would have run direQly into this 
watry ruine, and what ſhould have kept the ſincereſt 
penitents out of it ? For to ſuppoſe that GOD in- 
gaged ſo far, as to __ the Earth by ſtrength of 
wiricle , to ſecure it from the Flood ; would be as 
great a flaw in the Philoſophy of this new ZFpo- 


® Read 18th, Fheſis; * as it is thought to be1n the Divinity of the 


Id one, to hold the Deluge was cauſed by Creation 


. * of Waters, and then dried up by annihilation of the 


lame. 


. And yet .if Omnipotence had not miraculouſly 
upheld the Earth,) ſuppoſing its Inbabitants righteous 
or penitent) it - would have. fallen heavy upoa GOD 
Himſelf. So heavy, as'to: haye cruſht the; Reputa- 
tion of his Providenceextremely. - For 3t would have 


Tecoued fo rudely and violently upon its Gpadacks.; 
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and ſo ſhamefully Eclipſed and blaſted its Juſtice : 
as to have brought its very Beizg into queſtion. And 
we may certainly conclude, that an Hypotheſis,of this 
Nature, which would weigh out the Portion- of 


Men, with ſo inequal a Ballance, as to make ruine 
_ the lot of a righteous or repenting World ; inſtead 


of gagging or ſilencing the pragmatical A4rheift, by 
a more clever Explication of the Deluge: would 
open his Mouth wider, and but oil his virulent and 
ſawcy tongue, to run more glibly and rantingly on, 
in his. tremendous way. of extravagance. For what 
can myre encourage ſo wicked a perſon, than to dif- 
parage and lefſen GOD's Goodneſs and Equity ? 
And how can thoſe Atrrilgtes be. more diſgraced and 
diminiſhed (in the Judgment of an Atheif) than 
by ſuppoſing that in the Works of His Provjdence 
(through the whole Series of which he could: look 
with a clear and caſy profpe&t ; and ſo nothing of 
overſight could mingle with them) He laid a cruel 
Train of inavoidable Death , for. Millions . of his 
Innocent or Penitent Creatures. 

How little this would have comported with thoſe 
His illuſtrious and Cardinal Properties, and how 


much it would have blemiſht and diſhonoured them ; _ 


we may gueſs from hence: in that when he was 
minded to over:hrow Sodom, and in his Holy Agents 
was come down from Heaven on purpoſe to do it; 
He would have ſpar'd it for the ſake of Ten rizhteous 
Perſons. And truly if He had deſtroyed the righteous 


with the wicked ;. He mult have done a thing (in 


the ſenſe of Asraham) not. at all agreeable, to the 


Integrity of the Judge of all the Earth. (Eſpecially 


in thoſe Ages, when Spiritual Encouragements to 
GOD' Service, and recompences of it , being nat 
fo frequently diſpenſed ; and the Eternal ones net 
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ſo fully revealed : the Divine favour was more com- 
monly meaſured and expreſſed to Men, by tempo- 
ral and outward Bleſhngs and deliverances.) And 
therefore that He abhorred ſuch incquitable Dealings, 
he was pleaſed to evidence by the contrary Procedure. 
For when He conſumed that accurſed Town , he 
ſaved juſt Lot by the Miniſtery of Angels. Nor 
could He endure that Neah {hould periſh, being 
righteous ; but took particular care for his wonder- 
full preſeryation , when the whole World, belides 
Him, and his Family, was drowned. 

But then ſo much kfs reaſon there is, to admit 
this Hypotheſis ; for that t makes the Earth(at firſt) 
of ſuch a Form; and _ — into ſuch a Frame ; 
as would have involy'd Mankind in moſt horrid 
Deſtruction. And notonly ſo, but moreover makes 
Providence acceffary to their Perdition ; yea , the 
principal and ſole Contriver of it, by making the 
place of their Habitation, a perfe& Trap to -vaſt 
multitudes of them : whereby (without a Maacle) 
they muſt certainly have been taken and quite undone, 
lad. they been never ſo pure, or never ſopenitent, 

Should it be ſuggeſted, that GOD foreſaw the 
impiety and incorrigibleneſs of Men ; and ſo in way 
of juft judgment , ordered Nature, and timed the 
Earth's' Diffolatton accordingly : this would give 
little ſatrsfaftion 'to the- Arheiſt (the filexcing of whoſe 
Cavils the Theory ſeems to aim at.) For he would 
take it at beſt; but tor a ſmooth Evaſion, or a (lim 
Subterfuge ; or for a {orry kind of Fetch to help the 
Hypotheſis at-@ dead lift. Nor need we doubt but 
a Lacian or an Hobs, would raiſe as conſiderable 
Obvjeftions againſt this Vew way of explaining the Flood, 
as againit the Old one. And would inlilt as tena- 
cioutly upon that Partica/ar now mentioned , and 
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cavil as much, and as juſtly at it ; as at the difticulty 
or unfolvableneſs of any ſingle Phenomenon, in the 
way of its uſnal Explication. 


it a — OO | 


CHAT. VE 


g— 


r, Saint Peter's words alledged in favour . of the 


Hypotheſis ; inapplicable zo that Purpoſe. 2. Where 
trek of them ſeems FO lie. went other 
Allegations out of Scripture, of no Force ; 4. As 
being Figurative, aud ſ9 not Argumentative. 5. 
Which T'ycho Brache KA 

his Syſteme. | 


I. 10 countenance the Formation and Structure 
6f the Earth aforeſaid, the Ingenious 


Theorift has call 'd in ſeveral Divine Authorities. And 


it being attempted to authenticate the Hypotheſts , by 
Allegations of that nature; it is but neceſſary that 
we take notice of them, and ſhow their invalidity. 
The firſt is cited out of theSecondEpiltle of $. Peter, 
and runs thus. * For this they are willingly ignorant of, 
that by the Word of GOD, the Heavens were of old, and 
the Earth fkanding out of the water, and in the water ; 
whereby the World that then was, being overflowed with 
water, periſht. But the Heavens and the Earth that ave 
now, by the ſame word are kept in ſtore , reſeru'd unto 
fire againſt the day of judement. Where, it is thought, 


t minding, it gave occaſion to 


* Chap. 3. 
<erſes 5, 6,7: 


+ the Apoſtle doth plainly intimate ſome difference, that +1, pw, 
was between the Old World, and ow preſent World, 45. 


ia their form or conſtitution ; by reaſon of twhich diffe= 
rense that was ſubject to periſh by a deluge, as this is ſub- 
Jett to periſh by conflagration. To wind his words in- 
to a favourable compliance with this ſenſe, ſome 
ipecious 


Ah 
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*Read the 


- + : 
ers.are made. 
L. Biſhop of ſpecious * offers a 


But inſtead of applying 


Hwefords 417 anſwers to each of them in Particular ; we may 


nad, Set, 1. 


a'moſt 
th:oughour, 


+ Theor. Þ. 
- 47, 48+ 


ſhorten our work by obviating them with ove ge- 
neral Obſervation touching .the Paragraph , which 
is this: There isa Clauſe in it, that will by no means 
ſuffer it to be interpreted the Theoriſf's way. Namely, 
this they are willingly ignorant of. And of what were 


" they thus ignorant ? Why, of the Nature of the 


firſt Heavens and Earth, and of the alterations that 
befel them at the time of the Flood. So we. are 
aſſured. Þ+ The Apoſtle tells them, that they are wil- 
lingly ignorant of the firſt conſtitution of the Heavens 
and the Earth, and of that change and diſſclution which 
happend to them in the Deluge. But if St. Peter meant 
theſe things, I dare boldly ſay, that his charge was 
too ſmart and heavy upon the Men; yea, falſe and 
unreaſonabie. For though 2norant of the things 
they might well be; yer how could they be WIL- 
LINGLY ignorant of them? Muſt not that be hard 
to make out ! 

Let us try, but as to one of the mentioned heads, 
the FORM of the Earth. By what _means ſhould 


| they have come to the knowledge of rhat, though 


they would never ſo fain have done it? GOD had 
not reveled it, nor had Man apprehended it. And 
how then could their ignorance in the caſe be wilfull? 
In what Books was this Form of the Earth recorded ? 
Or what lively Tokens or Monuments were there 
of it? Whence ſhould they have gathered it? Or 
where ſhould they have met with Intelligence con- 
cerning #? To ſay that Hills and Valleys, and 
Mountains and Rocks ; that the Clifts of the Sea , 
and its Deeps and Chanels; that the rugged and 
broken Surface of the Ground, or any thing of that 
nature, might have informed them of it : —_— 
ut 
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but : wild and extravagant talk. For beſides that 
theſe Scoffers whom the Apoſtle reproves, had no 
reaſon to believe, that the aforeſaid Phenomenaes 
were marks or Footſteps of a ruinated Earth : fo if 
by chance they had phanſied them ſueh, they might 
ſtill have -been far from a right 1d of its ſuppoſed 
primitive frame. A man may view and review an 
heap of Rubbiſh, which was once an houſe , very 
long and often; and yet be never the more able at 
laſt, to pronounce what- Model the Fabric was of. 
In like manner, the moſt curious Surveys and reite- 
rated obſervations of things, in that confuſed poſture 
wherein the Earth preſents them to the eye; could 
never have led thoſe the Apoſtle diſputes againſt, in-- 
to a right apprehenſion of this its Figure, which the 
Theory makes it of before the Flood. 

Had there been fair Indications of ſuch a Form, 
why did they not direct Men into an ear/icr Diſcovery 
thereof? For touching it we find not one word in 
Antiquity. -Yet Mountains, and- Rocks, and the 
like Deformggies 1n Nature (as we are taught to think 
them) were altogether as viſible ever ſince the Deluge, 
as they are now. And when none of the moſt ſearch- 
ing prying minds ; none of the moſt buſy, intelligent 
Speculators; were ever ſo quick-{ighted as to decry 
this Form of the Earth ; from the aforeſaid (imagi- 
ned) Irregularities , or any other hints or Cha- 
racters of it: it was certainly a thing too obſcure, 
to fall under the notice of thoſe Heretical Moc- 
kers, deſervedly reprehended by the HOLY 
GHOST. But then how could He rebuke them, 
for being wi/fully ignorant of it, it being ſo very 
dark a Myſtery ? . 

Even by the: Theoriff”'s own confeſſion , this Do- 


Qrine was always abſtruſe, and ſuch as the Wileſt 
S * Philoſophers 


—_ 


Wand a 
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_ * Nullus mim * Philoſophers did never hit upon. They never 


Philoſophorum, 


forum, 
ſos recenti9- 


rum, cuſuſcunq'e 
Sefle, wnquam 
 ainatvrtit, why ſhould the HOLY SPIRIT (I 
" aut ex cauſa- 
rum contempla- *: 


tione inventt 


knew 'of - a Paradiſiacal } Earth themſelves, nor did 
they ever ſpeak any thing of it to others. And when 
it was thus ſecret, and hidden from all learned Men; 
ſay) tax theſe 
Scorners, with wilfall ignorance, for not underſtand- 
ing it? Who, however they might abound with 


| 6m "aha conceited knowledge (as the name, Gnoſtics , which 


jaciem ſuiſſe 


Paradifiacam. 


Theor. p. 2. 


+ — — Quabus 


temports lon- 


' ginquitas, & 
mutata Nature 
facies ;, tantum 
obſcuritatis at- 
tuliſſet, ut niff 


Excitati ab 


hiſtoria, ſacra 


de iis forſan 


nunguam cogi- 
dafimas, Pag. 
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they arrogated to themſelves, imports) were but 
pitiful Scioliſts. + The Theory alfo affirms, that 
Paradiſe and the Univerſal Flood, were by length of 
time, and the changed face of nature, ſo much obſcured : 
that if holy Story had not-minded us of them, we ſhould 
not only not have known them, but ever have thought 
of them. And if the Flood had been-utterly buried 
out of mind, and might never have come into the 
thoughts of Men, if Scripture had not kept it in me- 
mory : then what hope of underſtanding, that it 
was occaſioned by ſuch a form or Fabric of the Earth, 
as the Theory | has invented ; unleſs the ſame Scri-- 

ture. minds us of that. alſo? But beeauſggt does not, 
hive could the Perſons whom S..Peter teproves, be 
wilfully ignorant of the Phenomenon ? 

Wilfull Ignorance , is that which GOD blames, 
and which 1s. really faulty upon owy account : which 
we careleſsly reft in when we might come out of. 
When Men might have means of knowledge, but 
will-not ſeek them; or when they aQtually have 
them, but will not uſe them ; but in the midſt of 
proper helps to ſcience, {it down and chuſe to acquieſce 
in Ignorance ; this is wi{full and affected. But theſe 
were not the circumſtances of thoſe, whom we find 
to have been Objects of the Apoſtolical Cenſure. They 
were ſo far from ſtanding fair for acquaintance with 
this ſtruture of the Earth, or from being in a pro- 
bable 
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bable- way tothe knowledge of 'it; that they were 
next door to an utter impoſſibility of ever attaining 
it, —_—_ it had been real. For their Minds were 
ſer (I may ſay) with a contrary Biaſs , and it was 
morally neceſlary that they ſhould be drawn the other 
. way. For the whole World was of that Judgment, 
it is of zow, and which theſe Mockers were -of zhez : 
and why ſhould they differ from all people then alive, 
or that ever lived? It hath been generally thought or pres 


——_—— 


ſam'd (lays the * Theory) that the World before the * Page 276, 
y 


Flood, was of the ſame Form or Conſtitution with the 
preſent World, And how could they help ſwimming 
wich the general Stream?” Yea, -which 1s more, the 
Opinion was as Strong, as 'it was general; and ſtood 
very firmly in Mens apprehenſions, they thinking 
it built upon Scripture Grounds. For that ſpeaks 
of Seas created in the beginning ,' and” of Mountains 
covered with Water in the Deluge. And all agreeing, 
that the Seas mentioned by Moſes, were no other 
than thoſe which are now extant ; and that the Moun- 
tains ſo covered, were przexiſtent to the Flood : the 


preſent face 'of things, which is + preſumed of good + x ,;14; 
uſe to evince the Earth was of another Form once ; be- found,it may be, 
came a great Argument to perſwade theſe Scorners, 7 tn qgre 
that it was always of the Form which it now bears ; inthe preſent 
and a means to fix them in that Perſwaſion. And /ronlrymjr yl 
when their condition was ſuch, asto be deſtitute of zarth, toe 
'the knowledge of the Form of the Earth ; and the ch ws FR 
moſt likely means they had to help them to it, would .1;,::0f irs 


rather have run them upon the contrary belief, and f/ State. 


rivetted them faſt in it; there could be no reaſon 
why they ſhould be charged with }/7/full ignorance 
of the thing. Andif they could not upon juſt grounds 
be chu with Witfull ignorance of the Form of 
the Earth ; then neither _ the like gone 
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of the Conſtitution of the Heavens ,, and of the 
Change and Diſſolution that happened to either :: they 
being things as much in thedark, and as far removed 
out'of the way of their notice. Let us but juſt point 


at each of them. 


The whole: Superficies of the Terreſtrial Globe 
was entire and continued, {ſmooth and even, regular 
and level. No Lake nor Sea, no Rock nor 1{land, 
no Hill nor Dale, was any where upon 1t. But 
as the Earth was made of two diſtin Orbs; fo 
betwixt its outward Orb of-an Oval figure,. azd that 
within ; ' was the great Body of the Waters lodg'd 
and ſhut up ſo cloſe, as to hold no commerce 'with 
the open Air. Such in groſs was the Form and 
conſtitution of the firſt Earth. 

The Sun piercing through the outward Orb of 
the Earth, drew up. (chiefly about .the Middle parts 
of it) great quantities of Vapours, out of the Abyſs, 
Which Vapours direQting their Courſes in the Air, 
from the AquinoQtial to the Polar Regions ; they 


'were there condenſed into Rains, to furniſh the 


World with Rivers. But theſe ſtreams of Exhala- 
tions 'flowing continually through the Aereal Regi- 
ons; malethem exceeding watry. And ſuch in gene- 
ral was the Form or Conſtitution of the Heavens. 
The Sun moving always 1n the AquinoGtial, the 
Earth grew extremely dry about the Aquator, and 
Full of Chaps; which rendred it more weak and 
brittle 1n its exterior Orb, Which Orb being fill'd 
with Vapours within , raiſed by the penetrating 
heat of the Sun, was ſtill more apt to be blown 
up and broken. At. length being able to hold no 
longer, it flew in pleces, and down it fell into the 
Deep beneath, ſinking till it reſted on the Orb below. 
Such in ſhort, was. the Earth's Diſſolution. 
Tn By 
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- By the fall of zh into the Waters under it, they 
.were forced violently to fly up aloft ; and ſurging 
and raging 1n a tumultuous manner , the great and 
fatal Deluge was cauſed. Hence alſo Seas and Lakes 
aroſe, while the watry Element abating of its' fury, 
quietly retired into ſuch hollowneſſes as were ready 
to receive it. , And whereas the external Orb of 
Earth, was fo much bigger than that within, 
as to contain the whole: Maſs of Water .in its 
Cavity ; and ſo could not poſſibly ſurround and fit 
cloſe to the inward lefler one, in an orbicular faſhion 
about it; but ſeveral of 'its parts 1n ſeveral places, 
were fain.to ſtand erect inclining, &c. theſe vamous 
Prominencies of different ſizes, ſhapes, and Rtuati- 
ons.; made Mountains and Rocks of all ſorts. But 
the Outward Earth being thus diſſolved, and fallen 
as low into the Waters as it: could ; it was no more 
liable to a general Flood, but was certainly put 
palt that danger for ever. And thus 1s Form and 
Conſtitution was altered. 

Now the Sun alſo running a new courſe about the 
Earth, by reaſon ſhe had changed her old Poſition ; 
and the Abyſs being diiordered by the Diſruption of 
the Earth, and its falling into it: Vapours could 
no longer be drawn out from thence as they uſed to 
be, nor fill the Aereal channels with ſtore of Exha- 
lations. And ſo they growing dry, the watry 
Complexion of the. Heavens periſt*d; and Thejr 
Conſtitution was changed alſo. 

Such in brief ({o far as we are concern'd.to note at 
preſent) was the Form and Conſtitution of the Hea- 
vens and the Earth ; and ſuch the changes they both 
underwent, as the Theory teaches. Tt therefore the 
Parties S. Peter reproves, were blamed for not 


knowing tbe firſ# conſtitution of the Heavens yo = 
arth, 
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Earth, and that change an# diſſolution which happened 
to them in the Deluge; their ignorance of thoſe Par- 
ticulars rehearſed muſt be the Summ of their Charge. 
But then all thoſe things being perfe&tly new ; ſuch 
as neither Pythagoras, nor Plato , nor Ariffo#le, nor 
Zeno, nor any -Philoſophers of any Se& or Age, did 
underſtand and: declare: how can it be thought that 
filly Gnoftics or Pſeudo-Chriſtians could be acquainted 
with them? And yetif they could not, then neither 
could they be condemned 'of w/full ignorance of 
them; nor can the Text be applied to'the Theory's 


Hypgtheſas. 


2. But if this were not S. Peter's Drift; .if it 
were not his intent to rebuke them for their igno- 
rance of theſe things; what then could be the ſcope 
of his correption? I anſwer. Though he could not 
give them this gird for their being ignorant of the 
Flood; yet he might do it properly for their being 
ignorant of the Chief Cauſe of it. Ignorant of the 
Flood they could not be, it was a thing ſo well 
known, and {ſo generally received in the Church. 
That the Heavens were of old, and the Earth ſtand- 
ing out of the water and in the water; and that in 
their ſtanding thus, the then World was over- 
flowed with water , and periſhed : they could not 
be chargeable with ignorance of this. . But the ſtreſs 
or Emphaſis of the Apoſtles charge lies here, that 
they were ignorant of its being done by the Word of 
GOD. The Heavens were of old, ſays he , and the 
Earth ſtanding out of the Water, and in the water, 
To 7% Os aiyp, by the word of GOD. And then it tol- 
lows, 9 ar, by which (that is, by which ſituation , 
and by which word of GOD cauſing it) the World 
that then was being overfloved with water, periſþed. 
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So that this ſeems to have been their fault, that' they 
had not a true notion of the principal Cauſe of the 
Deluge. But through their own heedleſnefs, were 
much in the dark and mightily to ſeek as to that 
particular. They did not know , becauſe they 
would not; that GOD brought it in by the word of 
his power; or in purſuance of that righteous decre- 
tory Sentence , denounced by him, Gen. 6. 'They 
were of opinion (as others have been) that the Flood 
was'a meer caſual thing ; and that the hand of 
GOD was no otherwile in it, than 1n the pureſt con- 
tiagent Calamities, Or elſe that it proceeded wholly 
from Nature and Second Cauſes; as from the Con- 
jun&tion and influence of watry Planets. However 
they might think it was of larger extent, and longer 
Duration ; they might aſcribe 1t to no higher Cauſe, 
than ſome do the Flood of Qeyges, that happened in Ar- 
cadia; or that of Deucalion, which drowned Theſſaly. 
Concerning the latter of which, Zzcaz thus phanſied. 


Deucalioneos fudillet Aquarius imbres. 


Aquarius *rwas that made thoſe rains pour down, 
Which in Deucalion's time the Earth did drown. 


He plainly imputed it to Aſtral efficiency, or the 
force of the heavenly Conſtellations. Now it theſe 
Men thought thus vainly of the general Innunda- 
tion ; and knew it not to be the Effect of the ſpecial 
Providence of GOD : they were - groſsly ignorant 
in the Caſe, and this their ignorance was grievous 
wilfyll, and deſerved the holy reproof they met with. 
For had they but conſulted the Story of it, and 
conſidered what Moſes ſays concerning it; they 


would ſoon. have perceived, it was the. direful iſſue 
| -- 
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of divine power and juſtice, and came not by the 
influence of the S:ars, but by the appointment of 
the DEITY. | 

- And that to condemn this very 1gnorance, was 
the real meaning of S. Peter ſeems to be clear from 
its agreeableneſs to his aim or intention. Which 
was to prove the World's Conflagration upon per- 
verſe Men who queſtion'd the ſame, and diſputed 
againſt it by this Argument, that af rbings continued 
as they mere from the beginning (whereby they hardned 
themſelves againſt the Doctrine of the Conflagration, 
in which the Apoſtle threatned them with a diſmal 
Cataſtrophe.) Now how does the Apoſtle anſwer 
and take off this ? Why, by fetching a compaſs about 
in his Diſcourſe, and by telling them (though not 
in theſe words,) to this purpoſe : that when the World 
was to be drowned, all things continued then as they 
were from the beginning ; and Nature did not ſig- 
nify it beforehand, by any ſenſible obſervable Changes, 
*®ecauſe the work was not to be naturally” done, but 
by the Word of GOD commanding and- cauſing it : 
which to be ignorant of, was their great fault. And 
therefore that in their time, all things conti- 
pued as they were from the beginning, ougzhr to be 
no reaſon to them, that the World {ſhall not be Lur- 
ed; becaule it is not to be expeted, that Nature 
ſhould foreſhow it by any previous alterations : in- 
as much as this Buraing, is no more to be effefted in 
a natural way, than the Deluge was; but dun aiye, 
by the ſame Word which drowned the World, and by 
which the Heavens and the Earth which are now, are 
reſerved unto fire; 

Were it neceſſary in the leaſt, after what has been 
ſaid ; it might here be noted, 'that the words are 
very capable of, and might properly be expounded 
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to. another ſenſe. This they are willingly ignorant of: 
That is, they are willingly mindleſs 02 fozgetfull of 
it. For ſo xeyfare, may ſignify (which in the caſc 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks to, muſt be an hainous faulr, . 
and: worthy of reprehenſion) and therefore a thing 
forgotten, is ſaid. mex)diver aify: and 1ſocrates com- 


mending the aCtions of Hercules and 7heſeus ; ſays 
they were ſuch ors wn? my dmyra ngjvoy Nvactar Abu 
sumioes, Oc. as 30 time could bring into oblivion, or 
blot out of remembrance. "Tho' ſtill there would 
be as little reaſon to charge theſe Heretics, with wzl- 
full forgetfulneſ's of thoſe things. that the Theory would 
make the Text point at; as there 1s to check them 


for wilfull ignorance of the ſame. 


3. Beſides this of S. Peter, * other places of Scri- "Theor.p. 86. 


pture ſeem manifeſtly to deſcribe this ſame (new) form 
of the Abyſs with the Earth above it ; as we are 
told. But as all thoſe places may as well or better 
be applied to the Earth 1n its —_ form ; {o they 
can hardly be interpreted ia favour 'of thts other, 


without ſome kind of violence or abſurdity. 


The Firſt occurrs P/al.. 24. 2. He hath founded 
zt (the Earth) «pox the Seas, and eſtabliſhed it upon 
the Floods, Where, \y rendred, #;0z, does as pro- 
perly ſignify, by. And ſo, He founded it by the Seas, 
and eſtabliſhed it by the Floods. Which David might 
the rather note, becauſe ſo much of Paleſtine, (where he 
lived) lay along by the Mediterranean. Though when 
our Learned Tranſlators turned the word #poz ; they 
made it ſpeak moſt true Exgliſh. For where land 
lies by the Sea, wetommonty tay, it lies apoy it. 

But then on the other fide, the Earth , according 
to its firlt (imagined) form, could in ſtridtneſs be 
founded neither por the Su ,. nor yet by them; 


becauſe, 


w 
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becauſe tio. Seas were then in being , but _ofily an 
Abyſs. Should it be an{wered , that the Abyſs is 
here called Seas, by a Prolepſis; I rejoin : Fhoſe: 


- Seas tnuſt then' be called, Floods, by another Prg- 


lexſis. And ſo theadvantage will be caſt on ov (ide. 
For in refpe& of the'preſent form of the Earth, the 
words may be expounded moſt naturally, withour 
a Figure: but 1n reference to the other form, they 
muſt not only be ſtrained up to a Figufe , but that 
Figure muſt be twice made uſe of And which is 
very conſiderable, m\m5 rendred, Floods ; does 
ſignify Rivers: and ſo the LXX, and: Valgar do 
both render it. And though that ſenſe falls in moſt 
properly with the preſent form of the Earth , as'it 
15s every where extended 'by Rivers; yet it- can by 
no means hold with its fir/# form, ſuppoſing it eſta» 
bliſhed upon the Abyſs: for in that (allowing there 
were Floods) there could be no Rzvers. 

As to the next place, P/a/. 136. 6. Who ſtretched 
ont the Earth above the Waters, We need ſay: no more 
than has been ſaid already. It may as well beread juxta 
aquas, by the waters, as, ſuper aquas, above the waters. | 

The Third place is, P/al. 33. 7. He gathered the 
waters of the Sea as in a Bagg, He layeth up the Abyſſes 
in Storchouſes. Which, ſays the Theory, * a 
very fitly and naturally to the place and diſpoſition of the 
Abyſs which it had before the Deluge , incloſed within 
the Vanlt of the Earth, as in a Bagg or in a Store- 
houſe. But I ſay it ſutes the preſent form of the 
Earth as well as it does the firſt: only this diffe- 
rence. The Bagg and S:.re-houſes , ſuppoſed to be 
in the firſt Earth, were fbxr; but in this, they 
are open. Yea, it ſntes it much better upon two 
accounts. For in the Earth as it is now, there 
are, my3R many Treaſurics or Storchouſes of Waters 

| ( ac- 
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(according to the Text ) which has the word inthe 


Ss. \Þ 


Plurs! Number. Whereas in the fir(t Earth, there 


( as (4) Buxtorf notes) where it iS (6) 5ju 2 pro ate no nee: 


written without Aleph, it is not found *; Vind. yer. Heb 


(c) Uter oft =>35, non 51. in 


beap. And lo lays (c) Fagins; andthe x1 i 8. Tran yg 


ſame ſays (4) Mafiys. And therefore Collar. 


(el Sthindler reqders, 122, 1n this very (6) 851060 99005 avace Rakes 
place, (evgeey 44 wa # aw NeaP. cat, 71 acer. in Joſh. 3. 16. 
And ſo does (F. 4 Bithuor, a QIDg, That (e) Lexic. Pent. in Vocab. 711, 


whereas the Targum, and LXX. ren- 


der it, 4 Bag, it was becauſe they read (f) Lyr. Prophet. ix Joc. 


it, 8) Bur 72 (coming of 12, 07707 ; 
and ſo being queſi ret mote in uuum congregatio, the 
gathering of @ thing moved ixto one) he will have 
to {ignitie an heap. 

And whereas the Theory alleges, That the Vulgate, 


Septuagiut, Kc. render the word (g)in & Bag, or by ce 
7 


Terms equivalent ; yet granting that to be the only 
proper Redgition, it would make nothing at all to rhe 
Theorift's purpoſe ; another place of Scripture plainly 
defeats it. For P/al. 78. 13. we read in the Sepruagint, 
tow Ser wee} daxey: And in the Valpar, {atwit aquas 
quaſi in utre. He ſet the Watcrs as in a ag. 
Which nor only makes the forecited Clauſe of the 
33. Pſalm, to be no manner of evidence of the Seas 
being incloſed at firſt ; but moreover makes it a Proof 


of the clean contrary. For it ſpeaks of the Red-Seg, 
T 2 and 


) Page 86, 
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and fays it was» 4 Bag, as much as the fore-quoted 
Text can poſſibly be made to ſay, that the 4by/s or 
Proleptic Sea was fo.: and yet at the ſame time it was 
not only oper, ( as other Seas are now ) but muci 
more open than” ever. For it fpeaks of it at that 
very time when T/r7ael paſſed through it, as the ſame 
Verſe teſtifies. And whereas the Theorift notes , that 


| the Oriental Verſions and Set go is render. the word 
r 


(as he does) iz a Bag : I may afhrm vhat the Targum, 
Syriac, Arabic, &c. render it fo in the place I have 
alleged. But how little their Authorities will coun- 
tenance his Expoſition of the P/a/miſt's words which 
he cites; and how little that Expoſition will help: his 
Hypotheſis ofthe form of the Earth ; may appear from 
the P/almiff's words that IT have cited. Which if they 
ha@ been conſidered, might have damped that thought, 
which concludes the Paragraph belonging to that 
place of Scripture we have now ſpoken to. The 
thought is thus expreſſed by the Theory, * 1-think it 
cannot but be acknowledged, that thoſe Paſſages which we 
have inſtanced in, are more fairly and aptly under flood of 
the ancient form of the Sea, or the Abyſs, as it was encloſed 
within the Earth ; than of the preſent form of it in an open 
Chanel. But then that Paſlage in P/al. 78. x3. (being 
parallel ro P/al. 33.7. 10 faras weare concerned in it) 
muſt be acknowledged to be moſt fairly and aptly un- 
derſtood, of the Red Seas being encloſed within the 
Earth, when Moſes and the Hebrews marched through 
it : andcould that be ? p f 

The. next place is Job 26. 7. He ſtretcheth out the 
North aver the empty places, and hangeth the Earth 
pou nothing. "The ſame is as true of the South 
alſo ; but the good Man living in this Hemiſphere, 
the North-was the nearer and more obvious of the 
two. And what could be more agreeable to. the 
preſent 
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preſent Earth?” For it. having no viſible ſenſible thing 

under it or about it, to ſhoar-it up or ſupport it; 

it may very well ſeem in common apprehenſion; and be 
| aid in the vulgar way of ſpeaking, to be ſtretcht 

out upon emptineſs, and - hanged upon nothing: 

And ſo the Sun ſtood ſtill upon Gzrbeor, and the 

Moon in the Valley of 4jalon: though the places jo. to. 12. 
were without the Tropic. And however Job in 

this Expreſſion, might accommodate himſelf to the 
ordinary Phancy and ſpeech of Men, while he 
repreſents the Earth as extended and pendent over 

an immenſe vacuity”; yet (to cry quit with the 

Theory, which makes an illiterate Apoſtle, a profound 
Philoſopher ; let me fay ) in the truth: of the No- 

tion he was a perfe&t Pl/atonift, For in this matter 
(whenſoever he lived ) he fully agrees with Plavo's 
Do&rine. For he alſo conceived the Earth to be 

hanged upon nothing, as having no other Prop to 
ſuſtain it, but its own figure and equiponderancy ; 

by which it ſwims evenly in-the Element about 

it. In teſtimony of this (and ſo-of the mutual 

concent betwixt Job and him ) let this Paſſage out 

of his Phedo ſpeak. (a) I am perſwaded that if the ( a) Tiimus-- 
Earth be but in the midſt of the Heavens, it needs wai rin & 
wot the air, nor any other help of the like' nature, to *5 v wirw 
keep it from falling. But that a general equality of * 90 7: 
the Heaven in it ſelf, and an even-poizedneſs of the "9 © 
Earth, is ſufficiem. For an Equilibrious thing placed *j;;, oe 
in a ſutable ( or ſimilar) medium, will zot ſway (&- a8; n 
any way little or much; but keeping it ſelf evenly ( bak wi mary, 
lanced) 7s free from inclination. wir divas 
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But in this New Hypetheſss, Job's notion-can haye 
no place, For to ſay, the Earth, according to that, 
was ftretcht out upon emptineſs, and hanged upon 
nothing ; would be notorioully falſe. For the The- 
ory teaches that it * riſe upon the face of the Chaos ; 
+ and could not have been formed unleſs by a can- 
eretion upon the face of the Waters : and that it had 
the * maſs of Waters as a th or founadgtion 
ro reſt upon. And {o the Antediluvian Earth wag 
no more ſtretcht out upon emptineſs, and hang'd 
upon nothing ; than an Arch js, when it is built 
upon its Center. And it was but juſt now that the 
Theory contended from that Paſſage in the 24. P/qlme, 
that it was founded upon the Seas, and eſtabliſhed 
upon the Floods. But how then could it be ftretched 
out upon emptineſs and hanged upon nothing ? Or 
how can the two Texts, in the Theory's ſenſe, be re- 
conciled ? 

In caſe it be anſwered, That though the Earth at 
the very firſt was not ftretcht out upon emptineſs, 
and hanged upon nothing ; yet in proceſs of time 
it was 4 when the Abyſs was ſunk in ſome mea- 
ſure, by reaſon of the. huge quantity 'of Waters the 


- Sun had drawn out of it; and ſo the Earth fat 


hollow about it: I reply in ſhort, Job for certain 
meant no other than this preſent Earth : For in the 
very next Verſe, he ſpeaks of thick Cloyds in which 
Waters were bound up, and they nat rent. And ſuch 
Clouds ( according tothe Theary } there could never 
be, till the firſt Earth was diſſolved. 

A Fitth place is Job 38. 4, 5, 6. Where waſt thou 
when I laid the foundations of the Earth? declare, if 
thou haft underſtanding. Who hath laid the meaſures 
thereof , if thou knoweſt ? or who hath ſtretched the 
line upon it * Whereupon are the foundations thereof 


faſtened ? 
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faſtened? Or who lid the corner flone thereof? This 
likewiſe anſwers as properly, and perhaps more fully, 
to the preſent real form of the Earth ; than to the 
other fictitious one. For GOD is here faid to have 
laid the foundations of it. Which ſurely he may 
as properly be ſuppoſed to have done, in caſe he 
produced it by immediate Creation ; as if there had 
been only matter and motion, and the power of 
_ gravity and levity 1n the ArchiteCture of it ; and ſo 
its formation had been meerly mechanical, as the The- 
ory makes it. 

And then the meaſures and the line that are here 
mentioned, do only imply that theEarth was made 
with fitting acceracy ; of neceſſary and convenient, 
of regular and comely dimenſions. and proportions. 
And may not this Earth, in thoſe regards be al- 
lowed to vie with that ſuppoſititious one under de- 
bate ? Yea, does it not in ſome things excel it ? For 
thouzh it has not the very ſame Elegancies, which that 
Farch had ; yet it has other Imbelliſhmeats equal to 
them, if not beyond them. Indeed it has not that 
ſmoothneſs and entireneſs, which is pretended to 
have been in the firſt Earth. But then ( which 
is more conſiderable ) it has the raiſed work, of 
Hills ; the Emboſſings, of Mountains ; the Enamel- 
lings, of leſſer Seas ; the Open-work, of vaſt Oceans ; 
and the Fret-work, of Rocks. To fay nothing of 
thoſe ſtately Curtains over-head ( wanting hereto- 
fore ) which are frequently drawn and flung open 
upon ' occaſion ; and ſometimes curiouſly wrought 
and moſt richly gilt, even to admiration ; far ſur- 


paſſing the goodlielt LanJskips, that ever were or” 


can be painted : I mean the Clouds, which though 
they. be things diſtin& from the Earth, yer having 
their beginning from the Earth ; and from :þ/s Earth 
ro00 
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too ( according to the. Theory ) in oppoſition to the 
other ; are no 1mproper 1nſtance of its out-yy- 


ing It. 


But, not 'to run out into endleſs Particulars, this 
Earth may compare with, and be thought to out-go 


| that imaginary one, in Twogeneral and chief things, 


Comelin fs, and Uſefulneſs. 
Firſt, in Comelineſs ; For irregularities many times 
-make a ſort of Ornaments; and thoſe ruggednefles 


.and inequalities that are void of all exattneſs and 


order, do often paſs for Beauties or a kind of Pret- 
tineſs. But then more eſpecially may they do ſo in the 
Earth, whole natural pulchritude is made up of ſuch 
things as Art would call rudeneſſes4 and conſiſts in 
alymetries and a wild variety. And yet for an 
Earth, it is moſt beautiful and comely ſtill. Thus 
an Urchin may be handſom in his kind, though he 
has not the beauty of a Dog; and a Dog, though 
he has not the beauty of an Horſe ; and an Horle, 
though he has not the beauty of a Man. And fo 
is this Earth, though it has not the beauty of finer 
things in it,- but only. that which 1s peculiar to it 
ſelf, For as the beauty of the Sun, lies in bright- 
neſs and glory ; and the beauty of the Sky, in clear- 
neſs and ferenity ; ſo the beauty of the Earth, which 
is a different thing, does and mult needs lie in very dif- 
terent inſtances, namely, in Seas and Lakes, and 
Iſlands and Continents ; in Flats and Prominencies, 
and Plains and Protuberancies, and Hollowneſſes and 
Convexitics; in ſmooth and ſpacious Levels in ſome 
places, and Hills.and Mountainous Roughneſles in 
others. Whoſe careleſs diverſifications, and inter- 
changeable mixtures, as they mutually ſet off 
one another ; ſo they all conſpire to adora the Earth : 
Inſomuch ' that to ſuppoſe it of 'the prediluvian 
Form, 


Wh, 
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Form, would berrather to detract from its mea/wres, 


than improve them. Yea, it would be ina manner 
to make xt.no Earth, orart leaſt not fo perfett a oneas 
46s.  Foras:wecan have ns Camels without Bunches ; 
nor Mules without: Hairs ;; nor Fowls without Feas 
thers;z or-1f we could, .they would be but the more 


imperfect : fo were 'the Earth abſtracted from its - 


aforelaid appendages, however it might have the more 
uniformity 1a it, yeras an Earth, ic would have the leſs 
comeline{s. 

-  Somewhat:to inforce this, Werea Maa to contrive 
a Proſpe&t for 'hicmſelf, we may be ſure he would 
not have it all of a piece, or aitke throughout: : 
but would have it cait inro Swamps and Hillocks, 
Bottoms and Gibboſities, Evennelſes and Alſperaities ; 
yea, into Seas and Ilets, and Rocks, 1t 1t could be ; 
and fo it would be an Image, not of the primitive, 
but preſent Earth. A petty Argument to prove, 
that there is ſomething of perfection, or at leaſt of 
pleaſingneſs, in this Earth's diſorder (if we may 
call it-ſo ) and that it is fitter to gratifie its principal 
Inhabitants (and fo far ).better in it ſelf, than if it 
had been regular and undiverlited. And the truth 
is, ſeveral of thoſe appearances, wluch we are apt 
to call rude, confuſed and ancouth ; and to count but 
Biemiſhes, Scars and Deformiries; are commonly fo 
well placed and futed to one another, as to become 
very taking in artificial Draughts, and a kind of na- 
tural Landskips. . 

And however the Theorift does ſometimes diſparage 
the Mountainous parts of the Earth at ſuch a rate, as 
if they - had been wholly unworthy of 'the- care 'of 
Nature, and ſhe had {corned to put her hand to 
the work of their Formation ( and indeed his Hypo- 


theſis makes them. noching but r«izes :') yet another 
U whule, 
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while, when the ingenious Man is pleaſed to urn 


the ſtream-of his Eloquence the contrary way ; he re- 
preſents them ( though certamly the molt horrid 


(a) Et quanquanm revera ſomper 
. borreant loca montana, & teſqua, 
wt jam diximus; non deeſt tamen 
in tantz varittate, quod vecreet 
animwn > atque ſeps loci ipfius in- 
ſolentia & ſpeftaculorum novit as 
deleftat magis, quam venuſtas in 
rebus notis & communibus, Fu- 
eandum oft ex profunda walle pro- 
minentia monttun ſapercilia, & 
impendentes moles ſuſpicere, &c, 


{b) Si quod wir Natwa nobis 
aedit ſpefticulum in bac tellure, 
vers gratum, & philoſopbo dig- 
n«m, id ſemel mils contigifſe ar- 
bitror, &c. Hoc theatrum ego 
facils pretulerim Romanis can7is, 
Grzctive, atque id quod natura 
hic (peftandum exhibet , ſcenicis 
ludis omnibus , aut anipbitheat:1 
crrtuminibas., 


viſible, pieces of Nature Y as 'ex- 
ceeding (4) grateful to Beholders. 
Yea, he makes this very Earth of 


ours, and that in the hideouſly amazing 


and gaſtly Craggineſs of its Moun- 
tains, to afford more, delights to con- 
templative Minds, than eves the Ro- 
man or Grecian T heaters did, or thoſe 
Sports wherewith they entertained 
Spectators. So he exprefleth him- 
ſelf in the Latin Theory ( Pag. (b) 89, 
go.) And at the ſame time we find 
him tranſported as it were into a 
pleaſing rapture or pang of Adm+ 
ration, through the ſingular content 
and fatisfaftion he found, from the 
proſpe&t and conſideration of what 
we ſpeak of. And truly that rough- 


neſs, brokenneſs, and multiform confuſion in the 
ſurface of the Earth ; which to the inadvertent may 
ſcem to. be nothing but inelegancies - or frightful 
Disfigurements ; to thinking Men, will appear to 
be as the Tornings, and Carvings, and ornamental 
Sculptures ; that make up the Lineameants and Fea- 
rares of Nature, not to fay her Braveries. Nor 
need we wonder that the Theoriſf ſhould be fo 
mightily pleaſed and raiſed, by the ſight and. con- 
templation of theſe gas for though ſome would 
take them for flaws and botches, and the fag ends 
of Nature; yet in them, .a quick and piercing 
Eye can eafily . diſcern, not only her pretty dexte- 
rous Mechaniſms ; but rhe marvellous and _—_— 

1 , 


_ 
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Skill of her Maker, moſt rarely exprefſed. An 

therefore the inſpired P/a/mift, meditating upon rhe 
Earth in its preſent Form ; and particularly revolving 
in his Holy Thoughts, the Mont ains, the high Hills, 
the Rocks, and the great and wide Sea; was lo taken 
with them, that he could not but think they had GOD 
for the cauſe or Author of them. And accordingly 
he declared and proclaimed the worſt of them, not 
only to be produced by him ; but to be the pro- 
duct of his inhnite Wiſdom. O LORD 7x wiſdom 


haſt thou made them all, Plal. 104. 24. And when 
the Divine Wiſdom brought forth the Earth and 


theſe pieces of it, and ordered them into their 
preſent places and poſtures; and fo admirably well, 
as that the Pſalmiſt, directed by the Heavenly 
SPIRIT), could not chuſe but celebrate the Pro- 
duCttion and diſpoſition of them : has not this Earth 
as much to ſhew for its being made by Ruls axd 
prom vp as axgther of a pretended. different Form, 
could have had ? eſpecially when it. muſt all over 
have been but one valt Plain. 

And then,in the Second place,this Form of the Earth 
is moſt V/eful likewile. It appears to be ſo in ſundry re- 
ſpects, and very conſiderable ones. 

For now a great 7 - of Mankind live by the 
Seas, either in way of Traffick or Navigation: not 
to ſay that all are ſome *way or other the better 
for them. Bur in the Firſt World, ſays the Theory, 
there was no Sea. | 

Mountains alſo now are moſt eminently ſervice- 
able ; That is to ſay, in Bounding Nations; in Di- 
viding Kingdoms; in Deriving Rivers; in Yielding 
Minerals ; and in breeding and harbouring innus 
merable wild Creatures. 1 might alſo add, in con- 


and 


tributing ſomewhat towards enlarging the Earth, 
V2 
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and inabling it, in ſome Countries, to: ſuſtain. its: 
Inhabitants, Thus it is alledged: as: one Reaſon 
. why Paleſtine could maintain ſo many of old:: that 
the Country was riſing and falling into Hills and V ales, 
whereby ground was g ined, and ſo the Land was far 


* Fuller's Holy rgpgthier, to uſe my * Author's Phraſe. And in- 
War, 1.1-c-18. Jeed that- there were ſtore of Hills in Jedea, and 


very fruitful ones, is inſinuated by the Royal Pro- 
phet, where he calls upon Men to give praiſe to- 


+ Pſal. 147.8. GOD, for | making Graſs to grow upon the 


AHountains. But in the firſt Earth there were no- 
Mountains neither. 

Laſtly, The Earth in its preſent Form and State, 
is attended with Rains and ſeaſonable Showres. 
Whereas in its other Figure and Capacity, it muſt 
have been all over cut into Rills and AqueduQs, 
for the Watring of Mens Grounds ; and their trou- 
ble ig, doing it would have been endleſs and un- 
ſpeakable, becauſe it muſt generally have been done 
by hand. What Tongue can expreſs the toil they 
muſt have had, in a manual watring of Fields, 
Woods, -Groves, Orchards, &c. and in flicing a 
oreat part of the Earth in pieces, thus to moiſten 
and cultivate the reſt ! But now kind Nature ſaves 
them that labour, while Clouds do the work ef- 
_ feQtually for them. For they filling their Buckets 
by the help of the Sun', and then emptying the 
- fame to the beſt advantage; excuſe them from the 
drudgery, by taking it upon themſelves. And that 
theſe Rules whereby we meaſure the U/efulzeſs of 
this Earth, and ſhew it to be more excellent than 
that of the Theory; are the moſt true and proper 
Rules: is manifeſt from GOD's making uſe of the 
fame in a Caſe not unlike : For he comparing Egypt 
and Paleflize, prefers the latter before the former ; 
becauſe 
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becauſe in Egypr' the- Sced- ſown was watered. with 
the foot 45 a garden of - herbs; . but Paleſtine was'a 
land of hills and walleys, and drank water of the rain. 
of heaven, Deut. 11. 10, IT. 

So that if an Earth moſt comely and decent in it 
{elf, and alſo moſt V/efu! and convenient for Men ; 
may molt properly be: {aid, to be laid in meaſures, 
and to have had the line ſtretched upon'it, or the 
Rule applied to it (as queſtionleſs it may ) than 
the preſent Form of the Earth, may challenge this 
Fext more juſtly to it ſelf, than the-ozhey could do, had 
it ever been. 

And hewever the ArchiteQure of that , is pre- 
ſumed to ſurpaſs the Architecture of zhis ; yet 
one thing may here be 'remarked conceraing it, 


That the Holy Man's Language does but: iz-- 


differently fate it. For to talk of Foundations, 
in ſuch a Circle ; or of a Correr-ftone, in ſuch 
a ſpherical Arch, as the primitive Earth is con- 
ceived to be ; ſounds but harſhly, 

The Sixth Place conlifts of the 8, 9, 10, and 11h 
Verſes of the ſame Chapter, where G OD conti- 
nues his Interrogatories thus, Or who ſhut up - the Sea 
with Doors, when it brake forth as if it had iſſued out 
of a Womb? When I mage the Cloud the garment there- 
of, and thick darkneſs a ſwadling band for it, and brake 
up for it my decreed are , and ſet bars and doors. 
And ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thow come but no farther, 
and here "ſhall thy proud waves be ſtaied, Which 
Period: the Theory would have to be underſtood, 
of the breaking forth of the Sea, at the opening of 
the Abyſs; bur the Context allows it not. For 
that plainly ſignifies, that what the-Sea-is here ſaid to: 
do, and what 1s faid to be done tothat, was tranſatted 


in. 
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in_the beginning ;_ when the- Foundations of the 
Earth were faſtened, : and the corner-ſtone thereof 
was. laid, and . the- morning Stars ſang, &c.' And 
therefore when rhe Theory would put a ditference 
(in reſpect of time) betwixt the foregoing (. 4, 
5, and 6th) Verſes, and thoſe laſt ſer down ; ſo 
as to. make the Queltions 1a the former Verſes, 
proceed upon the Form and conſtruttion of the firſt 
Earth ; and thoſe 1n the latter, wpoz ; the demoulition 
of that Earth, the opening of the Aby(s, and the pre- 
ſent ſtate of both: . what it ſays, is gratis diitum, 
and the diltin&tion groundleſs. Yea, it ſeems nor 
only to be applied without grounds, but with 
force and violence ; for the Context intimates no 
ſuch matter , but rather the contrary. It runs on 
in a dire& ſeries of Queries, without giving the 
leaſt hint, that any of the Particulars touching 
which they are made, were of later date than others. 
And that the firſt ſer of them, relate to things as 
ancient as the Primitive Earth's Production, the 
Theory owns ; and therefore why ſhould nor the 
other too ? 

To which add, when the Sea brake forth at the. 
time of the diſruption, it could not be ſaid to iſſue 
as out of a Womb, ſo properly, as out of its Houſe 
( where it had dwelt above Sixteen hundred Years ; ) 
for a Womb is the place where a thing is con- 
caved and brought into being, which before was 
not. But theſe Waters were precxiſtent to the in- 
cloſure of the Abyſs, the Womb which held chem; 
yea againſt the order of Nature, they were contri- 
butive to the being of it, as they were the baſs where- 
on the Firſt Earth was built. So that the place 
of the Abyis falls in but ill with the notion of a 
Womb, 
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Womb, in reference to theſe Waters; And conle- 
quently they could as ill be faid toiſſue from-rthence 
' as out of a Womb. And then the Darkzeſs- at the 
Diſruption was not ſo thick, nor ſo much a garment 
.or {wadling band to the Sea, as darkneſs was at the 
Creation. Yea, the truth is, it could then be no 
garment or {wadling band at all for the Sea, but 
only for the Flood, For by that time the tumul- 
tuary Waters of the Deluge, were quietly retired 
into the decreed place, and became a Sea; the Sky 
was cleared up, and the darkneſs gone. Nor could 
it ſo properly be faid to be ſbur ap with Doors, 
and to have Bars ſet upon it then, as to be in- 
franchized or fet at liberty. For thoſe Doors and 
Bars which ſhut it up, and made it faſt in a cloſer 
ſtate before the Diſruption, were then all broken 
down and thrown open for ever, and: it was-put 
into a condition of far mw freedom: than it Fr 
merly had ; its preſent ſettlement;. being perfeCtly a. 
ſtate of enlargement tot. | 


But now turn the words: to- the: ſenſe of- the: 


Old Hypotheſis, and ( belides that they keep- time. 
exattly with the Context) how patly do they. fail 
in with it ? For when. on the Firſt Day, .G O D 
( together with the Earth) made the Water of the 


Sea; as it brake forth into being, as if it had iſſued 


out of a Womb indeed; becauſe: it juſt then gulhed 
out. of the Womb of: nothing, into Exiſtence : and 
as he then -ade-: the Cloud: the garment thereof, and 
thick darkneſs a ſwadling band. for-it in a fuller 


ſenſe ; for darkneſs was then. —_ faceof the deep;.. 


Gen. x. 1. and that- darkneſs for certain moſt rhick, 
there being then neither Sun:nor -Light : ſo on the 
Third. Day, when: he brake up-Chanels for i, he 
might. 


es 
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them, ſa long as they did it not by any force of 


might well call them 'His decreed place, 2nd declare 


that he had befer it with ' Bars and Doors; becauſe 
by his command the Waters were gathered off che 


ſurface of che Earth, where was their firft and-namure! 
ſituation,” and ſhut up in ſich Receptacles, and with 
ſuch. a confinement, as they would never have with- 


drawn into of themſelves ; but would always have 
remained in their original difufog over'the' whoke 
Terreſtrial Globe.” And that this hurting up of the 


Sea 1a its decreed place, was: a taing.done in the-be- 


ginning, and not at the 'time of [the - Flood ; is 
evident, Prov. 8. 29. where ' G O D's giving his 
Decree to the Sea that it ſhould not paſs his com- 
mangdment ; aad his appointing © the . faundations 
of the: Earth : are_made to be S;nchronals.. 
But from the laſt Verſe of the Quotation, * Hztherto 
ſbalt thou come and no farther, and here ſhall thy proud 
waves be ſtayed ; an objection is raiſed againit the 
uſual expoſition- of the Place. For that ſentence 
ſhews ( faith * the Theory ).that it cannot be ' undey- 
food of the firſt diſpoſi tow of the Waters as'they'were 
before the Flood, for their proud waves broke thbſe 
bounds whatſoever they mere, when they overflowed the 
Earth in the Delnge. :1 anſwer, If they did fo, yer 
-that argues /not but: the words may fpeak'the diſpg- 
ſton of. the: Waters before the Flood,” according tb 


the common interpretation of them3-tor that Inun- 


dation was by 'G O D's ſpecial appointment. And 
when he aſſigned. tothe Waters the: place of their 
abode, he did at intend to. fortifie chem in it agaanft 
his own Qmaipotence, or to-deveſt himſelf of his 
Sovereign Prerogative of calling them forth when he 
pleaſed. And when they patiled the bounds he ſet 


their 


-— 
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their own,! bur 'meerly by his powerful order' or 


-providential act ; this their Eruption and ſpreading 
Overflow, cannor be lookt upon as a breach of that 
Law, or thoſe Limits. he preſcribed rhem. It was 
only the marvellous effect of an extraordinary Cauſe; 
_.and:a__ particular Exception of GOD's own making, 
to. the: general and ſtanding Rule of his Providence. 
Juſt” as Exoch's, -or Elijahs Tranſlation was, to the 
univerſal and irreyocable Sentence of Death. That 
may: be one'anſwer in. defence of the ancient Hy- 
potheſis. _ © fo bf 

Bur then, to the Theoriſt, T may give in this for 
another : The proud Waves of the Sea did never 
paſs their bounds to make the Deluge. The great 
Deep , or the Fountains then broken up, had no 
relation to the Sea ; I confeſs this implies that the 
Flood is to be explained by a new Hypotheſis; but 
if we can but bring in ſucha one, as may be as juſti- 
fiable as the Theory's is ( which we ſhall endeavour 
to do) we need not concern our ſelves farther a- 
bout it. | 

The laſt place is Prov. 8. 27, 28. When he prepared 
the Heavens, I was there ; when he ſet a compaſs up- 
on the face of the Deep : when he eſtabliſhed the Clouds 
above, when he ſtrengthned the fountains of the Abyſs. 


Whence is inferred, * So there was in the beginning * Theor-p.g0. 


of the World, a Sphere, Orb, or Arch, ſ«t round the 
Abyſs, which is preſumed to be no other than the 
firlt habitable Earth. 

But this is a ſenſe far fetcht to ſerve the turn of 
an Hypotheſir, when there 1s a nearer at hand will 
do-much better: For by the Compaſs ſet upon the 
| faceof the Depth, is meant no more than thoſe bounds: 
wherewith G O D encompalled ( not the Theory's 

X ahſe 
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Abyſs, but ) the vpes Warers, The HOLY:GHOST 
(whois the belt Interpreter -of his own Writings) 


" expounds it ſo by a paralled Texs in Job, He hath 


compaſſed the waters with bounds, chap. 26. ver. 10. 
Take it in rhe Original, and it ſpeaks oat Solowes's 
meaning to. the Tull Ep 19 59 an pre FerminumCir- 
Sinuvit ſuper faciem atuaram; With # Puir | of Com- 
paſſes he ſet « boundary upon the face of the Waters. 
Not upon the face of the Deep; fo t might have 
been catcht at, and conſtraed an Ah upon the 
encloſed Abyſs : but upon the face of the Waters, 
And this Compaſs was extant in that ſtate of Na- 
tare, where were Thanders, and Waters in thick 
Clouds ( as the Context ſhews) neither of which 
Phenomena's could be contetmnporary with that Arch 
or Orb which the Theory contends for. And- then 
it was to laſt until day und nicht come to an'end. 
So that if Solomon's meaning be the-ſame with 
Job's; the Compaſs he mentions as ſet upon the 
face of the Deep, muſt be Randing till. And fo 
it cannot be that Arch which the Theory would 
perſwade it was, becauſe that was down long before 
Fob's: or Solomon's time. And yet that theſe two 

reat Men (both X/zzgs, as ſomethink) did intend the 


5c fame thing, the Theory * acknowledgeth. And 
movis &Jobi, hat -ÞN does here ſignifie a Boundary, may well be 


indubium tft, p. 
256, 


inferred from what follows in the next Verle, when 
be gaveto the Sea, Wn, his decree ; which the Tar- 
gum renders, NON his boundary. Or if the Phraſes 
uſed by Solomon and Fob Tfute not fo exattly with 
the Waters as encompaſſed with Earrhly bounds ; 
yet they are very — to them, us they are 
encompaſſed: with the frmament of Heaven. For 
thus is: ſet - as a Sphere 'or Orb, as an _ or 
urcle 


—_— 
[the 
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Circle «pon the face of the Deep; and ſhall *con- 
tinue , JEN"FDy m8 MIINTW wt the confumptios 
of tight with darkneſs, according to the Holy Man's 
expreſſion. And this the old Cha/dee Tranſlation 
| falls in with, whule it ſays, GOD ſet the frmament 
® upon the Waters. And ſo does Erygnbinus, who 
affirms, That the place in Job, is to be underſtood de 


arbe Calefti, of an heavenly orb, | as the Theory has + Pag. 257. 
noted to our hand ; though that he did it, || parim Ted. 


philaſophict, we' have little reaſon to believe, when 
we. read of, LW, the Ozb or Circle, the Sphere, 
or Compaſs of Heaven, Job 22. 14. 

And then by GOD's ftrengthening the fountains of 
the Deep, is meant his making the Rarth ſo com- 
pat and ſolid; as that rhe Springs and Rivers de- 
rived fromthe Sea, ſhould not ordinarily waſh--tt 
down, and {ſo obſtruct and dam up themſelves. 
But how on the other fide, an Arch built over 
the Mofaical Abyls, ſhould any way ſtrengthen the 
Fountains. of char, when not ſo much as one Spring, 
or River, or fountain z ſpecie, ' did ever flow out 
of it, during its incloſure ; is not ſo eaſte to ap- 
prehend. 


4. Such are the Scripture-Proofs of the aforeſaid 
Form of rhe Anrediluvian Earth. To take them off, 
I might oppoſe them by many other Texts : I mean 
ſuch as arecharged with counter-Metaphors ; with 
ſuch Allegorical or. allufive terms, as carry a ſenſe tn 
them, not only different from what is ſuggelted in rhe 
forementioned Allegations ; but inconliftent wh it, 
and repugnant7o it, I will inftance but in one ; Who 
ſbaketh the Earth out of her place, and the Pillars thereof 
tremble, Fob 9.6... So that the Earth, which is one 
: RN 2 while 
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while ſaid to be founded upon the Seas, and eſtabliſhed 
upon the Floods:and another while to be ſtretched over: 
empry places, and hanged upon nothing :: and anon 
( according to the Theory ) to be a Sphere, . or Circle, 
or an independent Orb or Arch ; is ſaid at laſttobe , 
built upon Pillars. Whence it is manifeſt that the * 
Citations above, are but Tropical or Figurative 
Schemes of ſpeech; and ſo wide and indeterminare, 
chat nothing of ſtrift and particular ſignification. or 
certainty, is to be lookt for'in them, or. concluded 
from them.. To do that (though I will not: fay 
it is to trifle with Scripture ) is ta make it ſpeak 
what it never meant. | : 

It is ſaid of GOD, in the cited Text, That he 
ſhaketh the | earth out of her place. | Which had. it 
been , hit upon, and that way applied, would 
have been as notable an evidence for the: Earth's 
changing her {ituation in the time of the Flood ( by 
ſome terrible concuſſion happening to her in her 
Diſſolution ) as any the Theory has brought to other 


* Pial. 104-5 Purpoſes. And yet we read in * the P/alms. that 


GOD founded tbe Earth, 139 9 upon its baſis, that 
it ſhould not be removed for ever. Though at the 
ſame time we are told again, The earth is diſſolved, 
Plal. 75. 3- quite down as it were, and all in ruines 
(which might have been, a Proof of its Diſſolution 
at the Deluge) even then when it was impoſſible 
alſo that it ſhould be ſo, becauſe G O.D upheld 
it; for it follows immediately, F bear ap the Pil- 
lars of in. Moſt plain Demonſtration how little 
of Argument , as to the matter in. hand, can be 
drawn from ſuch gywanncy/a, or Tropological forms 
of. {peccly as. theſe, which frequently occur in the 
ſacred Volume, eſpecially in the Peetic Books thereof. 
| 5. Had 
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5. Had learned Tycho but minded this, and 
rightly conſidered how the HOLY GHOST 
does all-a-long deliver himſelf in Figurative Ex- 

reſſtons touching the: "Earth ; he needed not to. 
ave ſcrupled the Copernican Syſtem of the World, 
and ( falling off from the old . Pythagoric Hypo- 
theſis) have erected a new .one of- his awn;, 
more intricate and leſs tenable ; .in tenderneſs to - 
the- Sacred Writings. - For + Gafſendus gives that Fi. Aron. 
in, as one of -Brahe's Obje&ions againlt Coper- 39? 13: 
nicus's my , (and as one reaſon for his invent- 
ing and ſetting up his own ) quod Sacris adverſe- 
tar Literis aliquoties ipſins Terre flabilitatem confir- 
mantibus. 
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x: - 4 continual &quinox. before the Flood, by wirtue 
of the -Earth s Polition,* improbable. + 2: For then * 
'that 'Polition wivld' have. remained /till, or the 
Change —_— would have been more fully upox 
Record. 3. Scripture ages yet fayour this M£qui- 
nox, bat rather diſcountenance :#. 4. it mould 
- hawe kept | one balf of the Earth unpeopled. 
5. And have bindred the Rains at the time of the 
Flood. '6. The DoQtrine of the Aquinox zs5 
apainſt the Judgment of the Learned. 7. The 
Authorities alledged for the Right Situation of the 
Earth, upon which the Aquinox depends, Inſuffici- 
ent fo prove it. 8. Two Queries propounaed re- 
lating to the Aquinox. *' 


L—_ 


i; E are” now ( from its form) come to the 

: Firſt Property of the Antediluvian Earth, 
namely, a Perpetual Aquinox by reaſon of its right 
ſituation to the Sun. By which is meant that the 
Axis of the Earth was always kept in a Paralleliſm 
to that of the Ecliptic ( as now 1t 1s to that of the 
Aquator.) So that in her Annual motion about 
the Sun, ſhe was carried directly under the Zqui- 
noCtial,* without any manner of Obliquity in her 
ſite, .or declination towards either of the Tropics 
in her Courſe ; and therefore could. never cut the 
Aquinottial, by paſſing (as now ſhe is preſumed 
to do ) from one* Tropre tothe other. .. The effefts of 
which her regular poſition and motion, during the 
continuance of the ſame ; were an even and unva- 
\ried Temperature of the Air; a conſtant Spring and 
| unwearied 


Us 
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| unwearied Fraiftlnels -in 'the-Barth : and /an unin- 
terrapted tefour in the 'interchanging ' vicifſitude 


of Days and Nights, 'they being ever. of @ length. . 


But. ſuch a dire&t firuation and courſe of the Earth, 
is 4 thing vety unlikely to have"beers wy E199 Stor 


1 


2, One reaſon®zs this ; becauſe thenithe ſame 


- would have remained -until now ; or elſe in- the 
.World © there- would have been found a more full 
account of -the Change thereof. - For .-put. icaſe: the 
Earth did "ſhift her poſture, 'and'alſo her {Circuir 
about the Sun, in which ſhe- perlitted 'till-:the 
Deluge. Is it not odd and monſtrous itrange, ithat 
we ſhould thave no more to ſhew for this ? \and that 
- begter footſteps of its: remembrance ſhould be 
nl] 5 ate 2 a ot:-4.a 


Whenever this Cha e befell the Earth, av-to reg? oi 


ſite and yearly progreſs ; it mult, needs have been 
attended with a notable alteration in the Tempeſt 
val (to fay nothing of the 4ffronomical): face of 
things. - And when they who had- eſcaped; the 
common Shipwrack , came-forth of-the Ark; antl 
beheld how the days did lengthen and ſhorten; 
and how the Year ran through ſuch variety of 
Seaſons: and withal felt their\-Bodies ſo. differently. 
affe&ted; being one" while parched-- with Summers 
heat, and' another while-pinched with Winters cold; 
contrary to 'what*they had ever been before: they. 
could not ſurely but relate chis furprizing. Novelt 

to after-Generations -( as a thing moſt wonterfal) 
- and'they' tell "it to'others, and they again :to:others:; 
and” id fore” dark: account - of-1t at leaſt, would 
ſomewhere have been met with; among(t the broken 
Records and Monuments of Antiquity, more than 


now appears. Not to add, That where. 2p 
| 0es 
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A Dyſcowye, concerning 

-does make: ſo; conſiderable; Changes, ;and/ of fo near 

- and important concern; ito-Men;; it does uſually re- 
.mifter them ;:-and- give fair notice | thereof to Poſte- 
;fity}: Thus -in..a; National concern of the Jews, 
there being but: -ene.day made /opger than any had 

* Chap. 10. been, we find it diſtinQly recorded in * Joſbas, and 
TE <afterwards confirmed by. the Pwophet + Habakknt ; 
Ver. 11. And therefore had this Alteration. been real; me- 
. thinks it ſhould have been. more fylly-recorded too; 
eſpecially; when 16: fit-an occafion of Chronicling it 

- was offered of 'o1d,* when the Story of the 'Flood was 


ET 


committed to writing. - | 
.. There once happened a notable Change in the 
Planet Yeras (the Theory has remarkt it) remem- 
:bred' by Caffor; and out.of him by Yarro, and out 
* Dr Civit. of him by St. * Aſtin. - And this was ſaid, by 
Pibhe 21:6 be Adraftus Cyzicenus, and Dion Neapolites, two; noble 
Mathematicians; to fall out in the Reiga of 
-Ogyges. By whom if they 'meant Opyges Priſcas, 
who was Noah; the Date of the Cataſtrophe was 
about -che time of the Deluge. But then if a ſingle 
Change - in 'one--of the: Heavenly, Bodies/ was thus 
noted; and the notice of it ſo plainly tranſmitted 
to us at ſach a diſtance :: then had a general Change 
at. the .ſame. time: befallen the Heavens,. the whole 
aſpetable Heavens, 'and the Earth at onge; certainly 
we ſhould have; heard ſomething more;concerning it 
than now we- do, from the famons Ancients. 

- Though when that Flanet did -( according to the 
Hiſtorian .) change her colour, magnitude, figure, and 
courſe ; we" need >not,-impute this (as the Theory 
does) to: her then preſent diffolu/ion :- but rather to 
the diſpoſition -and remperament-of- the Air, which 
perhaps will be able to ſolve all the Phenomena's. 
For grant- but that to_ have, been full of - moiſt 

| | Vapours, 
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Vapours, and of a conſtitution ſo watry, as it never 
was before nor ſince ( which it might very well 
be, and could ſcarce be otherwiſe about the time 
of the Deluge ) Yenus, by unuſual refraction of 
her Beams would eaſily put on a different hue, 
and larger Phaſe. than ſhe uſed to wear. The 
fame Air allo might alter her ſhspe, while the 
humid medium, pertorming the part of a Teleſcope, 
truly repreſented her gibbous, cormiculate, or the 
like, And- then it might put her Coxr/e into ſeem- 
ing Diſorder too. For the Air above being un- 
equally thick, and ſubject at times to uneven agi- 
tations; as it chanced to be variouſly driven or 
moved, might fling the Planet into unſteddineſs as 
to appearance, or into a kind of fluctuating or 
ſalient Motion in the Eyes of Spectators. And ſo 
it might ſeem to be (as Mawcas Varro terms it ) 
wirabile portentum, a wonderful monſtrous thing. 
But that the whole mutation or diſorder which hap- 
pened to this Planet, 4s no good Argument. of its 
being juſt then, cillolved ; is evident from this. 
Paſſage in the Story which ſpeaks it to have been 
but temporary : QLnod fatium ita neque antea, neque 
poſtea fit , It was never ſo before wor after. And 
therefore {till the more probable it is, that the Air 
which was then ſa out of order too as it never vas 
before orafter, might be the cauſe of all, And why 
theſe effetts ſhould be viſible only in this Planet, 
there is mare to be ſaid than needs be here 1in- 
ſerted. Let me but hint, that if the Moon werecthen 
in CanjunCEtion, or near it; YVeaws was the brighteſt 
Luminary that ſhone by night, and ſo the. fitteſt for 
theſe Phenomenas to ſhew forth themſelves in; eſpeci- 

ally ſhe being ſubject to zncregfe and decreaſe. | 


Y But 
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But to return, Though Moſes did not commemo- 
rate this mighty Change , when he had fo fair an 
occaſion of doing it, in the Story of the Flood ; yer 
had ir really happened to the World, it could not 
have ſlipt fo perfettly out of memory, as it has 
done. For at the time it fell out, there wanted 
not oze at leaft, who was very well able to remark 


it; and to have given occaſion (by paſſing his Ob- 


* Exſeb. Alex, 
Poli ift. 


ſervations concerning it to others) to a laſting tra- 
ditional remembrance of it ; TI mezn Noab. And 
that he was qualified for this, we need not doubt, 
if what * ſome report be true ; namely, That the fa- 
mous Atlas ( who for his Skill in Aſtrology is fabled 
to ſupport the Heavens witli his Shoulders ) was 
Enoch. For if he were ſo eminent in that ſort of 
Learning, Noah might be rarely verſed in the ſame ; 
at leaſt he muſt have been ſo competently inſtructed 
in it, as to have been capable of leaving a moft 
clear account behind. him of this marvellous altera- 
tion, if it had happened in his time: For Books 
written by Enoch, are reported to have been pre- 
ſerved in the Ark. And Origen affirms, That part 
of theſe Books, containing the courſe of the Stars, 
their names, &c. were found in Arabia Felix. And 
Tertullian avers that he had ſeen and 'peruſed many 
Pages of them. And Sir Walter Raleigh ( no bad 
Hiſtorian ) is fo far from condemaing or ſuſpe&in 
the thing, that he rather vindicates it. Thoug 
it is not to be doubted, but into them at lenzth 
many extravagancies might be inſerted. Now if 
theſe Books treated of Aſtronomy, as Origen ſays 
they did; Noah could not chuſe but derive good 
Skill in that Science, from them. And ſo ( by the 
way ) it will be ealje to conceive how Abraham 
came to ſuch perfeCtioh in it, as to impart it to 
; the 
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the Chaldeans, Aigyptians, &Cc. as by * Joſephas he is * 4iq. is, 
ſaid to have done. ' For he being near Sixty Years * © * 
old when Noah died, by living and converſing with 

him ſo long, he might gain ſo much knowledge 

in Aſtronomical matters, as to be able to inſtruct 

thoſe Natipns in them. Eſpecially it he addicted 

himſelf ſo much to the ftudy of Aitronomy , as 

that that gave him his name Abram; as the 
Knowledge of GOD cauſed A!pha to be put into it, 

and turned it into Ab7aham. For ſo a Learned 

* Man has given us to underſtand ; That he pur-* 0970, 
ſuing the high Philoſophy of things that happened in 7, #74p-0v 
the Air, and of thoſe aloft that move in the Hea- PL 


wvens, was calſed Abram , which is interpreted , 9 ad _ 
Sublime Father. But afterwards he takes x A 
Alpha into it, the knowleag- of the one and only GOD, #W ww + 
and is called Abraham. s-2ydy XUV 5 
MEVOY OIAOOe 


, 


giar wnaov, Aﬀegy. ixgadim. 5 pempuerevemu, mTWPpP, wTwwp OO. vgtegr 5 
mes napCayu mT dage, F yram! Te for x} pores Ots, %, Aber "Adgadu. 
Clem, Al. Strom, 1, 5.p. 549. | 


Indeed it is not to be doubted but a great deal 
of the ancicnt Learning is loſt, as F the Theory con- + Book 2. 
cludes. And he that obſerves what a multitude of Chap. 9. 
Books are ſaid by Laertius to be written by Xeno- 
crates, Theophraſtus, Democrit«s, and others; of which 
ſo few are now to be found, will eaſily believe it. 
But yet this wilt not fatisfic as to the deep ilence 
of Antiquity touching the A£q«inox aſſerted, or the 
change thereof, For other Theorems or Dogmaecs 
(even far more remote from notice, and of a na-+ 
ture every whit as obſcure or inevident , though 
of late cleared up) have been plainly delivered by 
{ſome Philoſophers or other ; and ſafely handed 
| Y 2 down 
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* De Platit. 
Phil. lib. 2. 


_ Cap. 13, 


full of Hills and Dales. 


down to us, either in their, or in other Me#y's 
Writings. HS. 

Thus Pythagoras, as Laertius relates, taught the 
Earth to be atm, inhabited round about : 
© 3 x Arrimdes, and that there were Antipoaes, to 
whom, m- iwiv xg7w, ixeivors dre, the things unacr ts, 
were above to them. A Doctrine heretofore as little 
approved, as belteved; and ſo ill thought of, that 
rhe aſſerting it has coſt ſome Men dear. To which 
add what Plutarch in the Life of Nums remem- 
bers; That the Pythagoreans thought the | Earth 
$7: aniviarer, UT: o ite + afeugoegs, TO be neither immova* 
ble, nor placed in the midſt of the vortex, or center 
of the turning Region ; dv wap det mn my diwgeuiynr, 
but to be hung up in a circle running about the fire, 
that is, the Sun. ( The very Hypotheſis revived by 
Copernicus, and improved by Des-Cartes. ) And to 
typifie the Sun's being ſeated in the center of that 
Heaven in which he ſhines; the ſame Numa, ſays 
Plutarch , built the Temple of Veſts in a circular 
form, and placed + 4ogear, the fire never to go out, 
in the middle of it. Leucippus alſo ( as we find 
in the aforeſaid Laertius ) affirmed » 2 90 3.6%, 
a whovy Saveutrny, that the Earth was carried round, or 
rolled about »poz its own axis. From whom like- 
wiſe we learn, That Anaxagoras was of opinion, 
dseamis iu rel vegov, that Lightnings were cauſed by 
colliſion of Clonas, as allo # owivny euthours Ef1Vv, ava o 
apes, % odeeya, that the Moon was habitable, and 
As if Galileo's Glaſs 
had been an old Tnvention , and-this Philoſopher 
had known as much of the Moon above Tweaty 
Centuries. ago; as he diſcovered of late, and has 

iven the World an account of 'in his Siderexs 
Nuncins. Heraclides alto, as * Plutarch _ _ 
V 


— 
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"  heved #ryger i dfipur wour viper, that every Star 
mas # World, comprehending in a' vaſt ethereal ſpace, 
an Earth, &c. And ſo thought Orphens. 

Now when theſe and the like pieces of Philoſo- 
phic Learning, were preſerved-in the mid{t of thar 
Shipwrack which it ſuffered ; it is ſtrange that the 
Dint of | Fate, ſhould fall ſo heavily on this fingle 
Notion of a Perpetual Aiquinox, as to fink it down 
to the bottom of Oblivion, and leave us not ſo 
much as one clear Aſlertion of its -exiftence or. ex- 
piration. For however the Latine' Theory tells: us 
of * teſtimonia- ſatis illuſtria, teſtimonies clear enough + py, 241. 
to evidence the right Poſition of the Earth, and = 
conſequently the A<quinox depending upon it: yet - 
when . we come to examine them, - we ſhall find 
they- are but blind and» cloudy things, and 'withour 
all ſolid reafon' for their Foundations. |. So that up- 
on the whole'matter, the Aſlertions concerning. the 
things aforeſaid, which are ſupra nos, more out. of 
the way (except the Antipodes ) and leſs ſubject to 
Obſervation , than. the. Situation: 'of the »Barth, and 
the Aquinox attending it, 'and'the. change-of both ; 
are - more expreſs and rational , - than. any of the 
Teſtimonies concerning Theſe: Which is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, I ſay, theſe being Phenomenas which .of old 
fell under common - notice in way. of Experience ; 
whereas the other were never ſo obvious and tried. 
And the more ſtrange - will ' it ſeem yet, if what 
was hinted before, be duly conſidered ; namely, That 
Noab might be well qualified to obſerve fo great 
and remarkable thinz2s, and to recommend the'Ob-- 


fervarions' to Is Poſterity. 
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3. As for Scripture, it is ſo far from favouring 
this Af£quizox, that it does rather diſcountenance it. 
And thoſe words, Ger. 8. alt. while the earth re- 
maineth, ſeed time and harveſt, and cold and heat, aud 
ſummer and mwinter , and night and day ſhall -not 
-ceaſe. : inſteadr of any change in the frame of Nature 
( which the Theory would infer from them ) intimate 
the contrary ; that things ſtill continued in cheir 
former State; and were not out of a more regular 
and uniform, they put into a new and leſs orderly 
courſe and-polture, than they were in before. For, 
Firſt, The words ſeem to look ſo dire&tly the 
other way, that they can ſcarce be made to caſt an 
eye on ſuch a ſenſe, without violent Diſtortion of 
their natural Aſpe&t. Noh was juſt now come 
out of the Ark ; and having ſo diſmal a proſpeCt 
before him, ſo black and horrid and amazing a 
SpeCtacle, as the utter Deſtruction of all Mankind, 
excepting himſelf and ſeven more : this might 
very well damp him extreamly, and fill him with 
.melancholy and fad Dejection. And then the dread- 
Ful apprehenſions of what might yet be behind, 
or happen again afterwards of the like nature ; 
might ſtartle him exceedingly, and fright him into 
farther -Conſternation. Now to ſupport the good 
Man under the weight of this double terror 
' and ſolicitude, or to take of its heavy preſſure ; 
-GOD here palleth a ſolemn Promiſe, that no ſuch 

- Hood ſhould ever drown the Earth any more. 
And. then in :Confirmation of this Promiſe, adds, 
That the yearly Seaſons {ſhould never' thencefor- 
ward be interrupted ; which they certainly muſt 
be, in caſe of ſuch another univerſal Deluge. That 
this .avas the occalion and full ſcope of theſe 
words, 
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words, * Yoſephas atteſts with advantage on our# A4ztiq. . r. 
fide ; For he fays, That Noah (upon his coming out of © 4: 


the Ark) fearing leſt the Earth fhouldevery year be 
overflowed, offered burnt ſacrifice to GUD, beſeeching 


him that hereafter he would entertain the antient 
order, &c. To which requeſt of his, what more 
gracious or fatisfattory anſwer could be returned, 
than in the words recited ? Where G OD conde- 
ſcends to give him aſſurance of what he deſired, by 
inzaging, That while the earth remaineth, ſeed time 
and harveſt, aud cold and heat, and ſummer and 
winter, and night and day fhall not ceaſe. Where 
Summer and Winter are mentioned, as things well 
known to the Patriarch, and he makes no enquiry 
into the -zearing of them, as having been -familtarly 
acquainted with them. 

Secondly, GOD here promiſeth to Noah, in be- 
half of Mankind, That: there ſhould be Day and 
Night, as well as Summer and Winter ; yet Day and 
Night were certainly before the Flood ; and if the pro- 
miſe of thcir continuance does not hinder but they 
were before ; ſo it argues not but that Summer 
and Winter were {o too. Yea, ſince Summer and 
Winter are here ſettled upon the new or recoverinz 
World, in conjunEtion with Day and Night, which 
had their alternate beings ever ſince the Crearion ; 
it is.a good evidence that theſe Seaſons had the 
ſame, AnJ the reaſon why both were now enſured, 
is, becauſe both were intermitted ; the Rule of Day 
and Night, having been. broken for a -while, by 
continual darkneſs; as well as the Regnlarity of rhe 
Seaſons ( for that fatal Year) by the prevailing Wa- 
ters. To which add, 


Thirdly, 
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; Thirdly, That + the Lights in the Firmament of 


- Heaven, at the ſame time that rhey were' appointed 


to divide the day from the night, were moreover ap- 
pointed for the Seaſorzs of the Year ; for fo 
eIWwh there ſignifies, And therefore thofe Birds 
that come in the Sprivg and go away in the A4u- 
tumn:; and are in one place in the Summer, and in 
another jn the Winter; are ſaid to know their appointed 
times, Or the Seaſons of the Year, Fer. $. 7. 
and *the Prophet expreſſeth them by the ſame * word 
that Meſes did. But, i 

. Fourthly, There is annother thing, wherein 
Scripture checks with this Acquizes; and that is 
the' effect of the Divine Maledition denounced 
againſt the Earth. Upon Man's rebellious defe&ti- 
on or Apoſtaſie from G O D, he curſed the Ground 
for his ſake, Ger. 3. 17. dich any it became na- 
turally barren of good thingsneceſlary to Life; and 
fruitful in uſeleſs and offenſive Products. But in 
cale there were ſuch an v3 can it will be hard 
to conceive how this ſhould-be ; for that Aquinox 
would have kept the Heavens in a ſtanding un- 
varied poſture; and the ſtability and unchanged 
influence .of the Heavens, wuuld have conmwnued 
the Air 1n the fame benign Temperature. And 
the Air -being ſtill, and warm, and balmy ; that 
rich and fat Earth would have been flouriſhing 
and fruitful, pleaſant and Paradiſiacal ( as the Theory 
ſuppoſes it ) a long time after Adam fell. So that 
where could be barrenneſs? Or how did the Curſe 


of GOD take place ? To ſay. the Earth grew ay 


and barren at” laſt, for ſome ages before the Floo 
would be no anfwer, or at lealt no. fatisfaRory one. 
For beſides that the heavy Curſe was preſently to fall 
as a Puniſhment upon Adam; lo late a ago rare 
WOou 
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would have been the effe& of time and nature.” the 
unCtuous juices of the primigenial Soil, which made 
it a great while ſo vital and vegetative, being at 
length exhaufted. And therefore this barreaneſs 
could not be imputed to the Curſe of GOD, becauſe 


it would certainly have come on in the meer 


courſe of things, though Man had perſiſted in his 
original purity, and had kept the Crown of inte- 
grity always upon his head. 

Laſtly, "There is a Paſſage in the Holy Writings, 
which ſeems to evince, "That the Azr in Parade 
had an Intemperature ſent . into it ( perhaps the 
fruit of the Curſe now mentioned ) about the time 
that our Firſt Parents ſinned. And this again im- 
plys, That there was no ſuch Aquinox. The 
Paſſage relates to our firſt Parents, and occurs, 
Gen. 3.7. Where it is faid of, them, 


That they fewed fig-leaves together (or * So wgn properly ſignifies, 


* fired them together, as the Syriac Fob 16. 15. and Freb, 13. 18. 


p For who ever (zwed Sackcloth 
reads it ) and made themſelves, Ta, to his own Skin? or to ocher 


things to gird about them. Now why Mens Arm-holes ? 


did they do this? Ir is commonly 


ſail, That they might cover their nakedneſs, whereof 


they were aſhamed. But this ſeems nor to have been 
the reaſon, at leaſt not the whole reaſon of the 
thing. For firſt, Scripture ſays nothing of it ex- 
preſly.; That does not declare that they did thus 
to hide their ſhame. Secondly, What ſhame need 
there have been upon account of nakedneſs betwixt 
Husband and Wife, when there were no other 
People in the World? Thirdly, While they ſtood, 
it was faid of them, That they were both naked, 
the man and his wife, and were not aſhamed, Gen. 2. 
wlt, And ſurely when they were rrnocent, they 
ſhould have been moſt modeſt ; and their modeſty 

| Z ſhould 
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ſhould have made them moſt aſhamed of their 
nakedneſs thez, had there been ſhame in it. And 
therefore it is probable that the Perizomats, 
things to put about them, were made upon ans:her 
ſcore; namely, To defend them from the intempes- 
rate Air of the Edenical Regions. And this was 
as much as they at preſent could do for themſelves. 
Bnt then afterwards ( which helps to confirm our 
ſenſe) we find that che LORD GOD made 
them coats of skins and cloathed them, Gen.'3. 21. 
Which were to be a better defence ftill againſt the 
aforeſaid Inconvenience. So Lyrs concludes, That 
they were cloathed with Skins, ( 4) becauſe 
they wanted a covering againſt the Jntemperature 
of the Air. 1 confeſs he ſpeaks of the Air in 
that place ad quem erant ejiciendi, into which the 
were to be caft forth. , But let it be ſo: ſtill it wi 
fight as much againft this Aquinox ; and imply or 
infer what certainly overthrows it; that is, an Air 
intemperate in the habitable Regions of the firſt 
Earth. 

And ( by the way ) let none wonder, That 
GOD, by his Angels, ſhould ftoop to ſo mean a 
work , as the cloathing of Adaw and Eve with 
Skins, Let us but ſeriouſly think what diſparaging 
things our REDEEMER JESUS the King of 
Glory, has done and ſuffered in his adorable Per- 
ſon, for us forlorn and moſt unworthy ſinners; 
and we ſhall ceaſe to marvel at this leſſer conde- 
{cenſion of the INFINITE MAJESTY, though 
it was exceeding great. Yet had it not been more. 
upon the account of warmth, than covering their 
pakednefs ; Tach Coats need not have been made 
them: their own Fig-leaves would have been fſuf- 
cient for that uſe. Andrhus Scripture does plainly 
diſcountenance 
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diſcountenance this Zquinox, rather than favour 


it in the leaſt meaſure. 


4. But farther yet. If the Earth always wheeled 
about the Sun, in a Right Situation to him; the 
. Terreſtrial Globe, in one Hemiſphere of it, muft 
have been «#peopled ; becauſe there could have been 
no ealie Pafſage, no way of poſlible acceſs to it. 
For grant Adam to have been planted on ether fide 
of the Torrid Zone ; how ſhould he, or his, have 
= through it to the other ? It would have 
en ſo terribly heated by the roafting Sun, that no 
Mortal could have travelled over it. Conſider but 
the breadth of this Zone: According to the Ancients 
( who ſtretched it from one Tropic, to the other Y 
it was about Seven and forty Degrees wide ; that 
is, near Three thouſand Miles. But yield it to have 
been but half ſo broad, and what Men could ever 
have marched over it? For as under their feet there 
would. have been vehemently hot and ſcalding Sands : 
ſo the ſcorching fury of the glaring Sun, would 
have beat intolerably upon their Heads. And then 
what ſhould have guided them through this burn- 
ing Tra&t, where was nothing of Path, or Way- 
mark to be ſeen ? Suppoſe they had the Di- 
reQtion of Stars by night ; yet who, or what ſhould 
have led their Caravans by day? And yet had they 
journied without fure conduct , whither might 
they have wandred? and to what length might 
they have ſpun out. their rangeing Progreſs, at the 
ſhorteſt too long and tedious to be born? Eſpeci- 
ally if we conſider, that in thoſe their Travels, they 
could have met with no manner of ſhelter or re- 
freſhment : No, not ſo much as with a Grove, 


or a Tree; with a Lake, or a River; with one 
& #- Poor 
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poor. Fountain or Spring. of Water, or a ſingle puff 
of freſh and cooling Air. And fay the drieſt burn- 
ingeſt part of this Zone, had not been above Five 
-hnndred Miles over; yet who durſt. have thought 
of venturing through it, as:not knowing its extent ? 
And who that had advanced a few Furlongs into 
it, could have been able to have gone forward, or 
to return alive ? None will be ſ{urprized at this, 
that have a right Notion of the nature of this Re- 

ion ; or of the exceſſive ones of its raging heat. 

he Theory ſpeaks it in thele words, ( which, all 
circumſtances weighed, carry no FHyperbole in 
them) * It was 4 wall of fire indeed, or a Region of 
flame, which none could paſs or ſubſiſt in, no more 
than in a Furnace. 

Now if Adam were ſeated at firſt in the Southern 
Hemiſphere of the Earth, as the Theory holds, then 
how could he, or any of his Off-ſpring, have re- 
moved into this Northern one ? there being ſuch a 
fiery Partition betwixt them. Yet we are told of 
Providence's f tranſplanting Adam into this Hemi- 
ſphere, after he had laid the Foundation 4 « World 
in the other. But that Adam in any ordinary -Pro- 
yidential way (and no extraordinary one is menti- 
oned ). ſhould craſs 4 wall of fire or a Region of flame 
(we know not how many hundred Miles broad ) 
which none could paſs or ſubſiſt in, no more than in 
4 Furnace; may juſtly be concluded a thing im- 
poſſible. And then equally impoſſible it was, that 
this Hemiſphere . of ours, ſhould ever be pzopled 
by Adam or his Prozeny before the Flood. 

To fay that GOD Ied Adam through this Me: 
diterranean fiery Zone ( the * Barrier betwixt the 
iwo Hemiſpheres, which nothing could paſs either way ) 
as ſoon as he had ſinned; and fo very timely, that 
it 
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it was not as yet grown hot and burning ; might 
be a uſeful ſuggeſtion in the caſe, were it not per- 
fettly foreſtalled' and quite: ſhut out, by what was 
ſaid before ; namely, ' That Adam was not tran- 
ſplanted- into zhis Hemiſphere, till he had laid the 
Foundation of a World is the other. Which ſup- 
poſe to have been done in Twenty Tears time ( as 
1t could not well be done in leſs ) yet in that ins 
terval,; the fire would have been ſo kindled in the 
Torrid Zone, as to have made it too hot a Climate 
for him to have gone through. 

If in this our Land we have no: Rain: for eight: 
or ten weeks together in a Summer, we ſee how 
lamentably the . Ground is. ſcorched, and how rhe. 
ſurface of it is turned: as it were into a meer Turf : 
and: yet all this while the Sun is not perpendicular 
to us, by two or three thouſand Miles. But how 
1nconceivably hot then muſt the middle circum- 
ference of the Firſt Earth have been, ſuppoſing it 
ſubjeQt tro his perpendicular :Beams, not only for 
ten weeks, but twenty years together: and no one 
Cloud to have overſhadowed it, and no drop of 
Rain to have fallen upon it, all that while ? 

It is ſaid to have been the Opinion of Athanaſies, 
and Ephrem Syrus, That Paradiſe, into which Adam 
was put, lay beyond the Ocean : and that he 
wading through it, made towards the Country 
where he was formed ; and at length dying there, 
was buried in Mount Calvary. Upon what good 
grounds this conceit was built, I know not : but. 
by no means can it eſcape the Cenſure of abſur- 
dity. - Yet the vaſt Occan it ſelf might as well be. 
fordable to the firſt Father of Mankind; as this 
glowing Zone, palfible. And therefore the dit-. 


ficulty of getting through that Qczan, was one, 
thing 


——— 
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thing that induced St. Auftiz to follow Lattantins, 
and the Ancients generally, in denying Artipodes. 
For in their Judgment an immenſe Ocean begirr 
+ the Earth { after the. manner this Zone is ſuppoſed 
to have done) and parted our Northern from the 
Southern Hemiſphere. . For which reaſon, the good 
Father deeming it impoflible, that the 'a»-z#y 2545, or 
"Inhabitants of that ſide of the Earth which is op- 
polite to ours , ſhould ever ſpring from the ſame 
Srock with us, and be of Adam's Race; he fairly 
concluded that there were no fuch. 
* Nimis abſurdum eff, ut dio * It is too abſurd to ſay that any 
_O_ —_— ac oft j* Men could out of this, get into that 
ts avian. ac provemre part of the Earth, by / ailing over the 
poruiſe. Civic. 1, 16. cap. 9 huge Ocean : as alſa it would be to 
ſay, That Mankind was founded there, 
of that firſ® Man, Adam. And t'erefore, by the 
way, how could St. Auftin ( if conſiſtent with him- 
rel” ) place Paradiſe ia the Anti-hemiſphere, or 
+Pag. 256, Centinent oppoſite to ours ( as Þ the Theory un- 
derſtands. he' did ) when he thus expreſly declares 
it to be his Judgment, That Mankind was not pro- 
pagated there, and could not be tranſported from 
hence, thither ? 


5- Again, Had the Earth held ſuch a Right Situ- 
ation to the Sun ; it would have put by the Rains, 
which helpt to raiſe the Flood. I confeſs it is 

* Theor. pag. Eranted, That at that time, * zhe rains fell, forty 
days and forty nights together, and that throughout 
the face of the whole Earth. And this is but a 
certain truth, and ſo a neceſſary conceſſion. But 
then it is more than the Hypotheſis can bear ; which 
makes Rain impoſſible ( while the firſt Earth ſtood ) 
ia any other place but the Frigid Zones. And 
' therefore” 
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therefore to admit fuch general Rains, is to deſert 
or overthrow the Hypotheſis ; and to ſuppoſe the 
Situation of the Earth changed, before it was fo. 


$o incompatible were Rains to the firſt order or - 


conſtitution 'of Nature, as' fixed by the Theory ; 
that a Particular Hydrography was calculated by 
it, to ſerve the prediluvian Age with Water. But 
then the fame Syſtem or Frame of Nature, which 
rendred that World ſo impluvious all along, would 
have done ſo at the time of the Flood likewiſe. 
Yea, in that critical jun&ture, when Rains were 
moſt uſeful; it would have taken moſt place, and 
made them leaſt plentiful. For then the Earth it 
ſelf would have been hotteſt and drieſt , and the 
Subterraneous Abyſs moſt exhauſted. 


Nor can theſe general Rains be pretended * 


to come from the diſruption of the Abyſs ; 
as if the fall of the Earth had cauſed ſuch ex- 
traordinary commotions in the Air, or conyul- 
fions of its Regions, as made them every where to 
pour down Waters. For * the Theory will have 
the Rains to be antecedent to the difruption. Fas 
not ſuppoſe the Abyſs broken open till after the forty 
days rain. But then this is moſt directly againſt 
Scripture again ; for that plainly affirms the con- 
trary ; that the Fountains of the great Deep, and 
che Windows of Heaven were both opened upon oze. 
day, Gen."5:411. In the ſix hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the ſecond month, the ſeventeenth day of the 
month, the ſame day were all the fountiins of the 
great - deep broken up, and the windows of heaven were 
opened. So that in the fame year of Noah's Life, 
and in the ſame Month of that Year, and on the 
fame Day of that Month ; the Fountains below; 


and the Windows above, were both ſet open; that 
the 


* Ibid. 
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the Waters ifſuing out. of - both: might raiſe the 
Deluge. er ting AA ths F 


6. Let me add, in the next place, 'That it is a 
known Queſtion, - that has been, moved by Writers 
of all ſorts, Ancient and Modern, Jew and Chri- 

_ ftian, Divines,  Hiftorians, Chronologers ,, &«.. at 
what time of the year the Flood came in. YJoſc- 
phws ( for inſtance) will have it 'to-happen in Au- 
tumn; others in the Sprizg; and they give their 
reaſons for it. The Queſtion does manifeſtly pro- 
ceed upon inadvertency ; their not minding that 
when it was Spring 1n one part of the World, it 
was Autumn 1n another. And the like Queſtion 
is put by Writers, and bandied among them, touch- 
ing the Creation ; at what time of the ,year that 
great Work was done. But ſomewhat more im- 
properly, there being no Seaſons 'of the year, be- 
fore the Creation. Now this being the general 
Judgment of the Learned ; That the year had Tem- 
peftival Changes, from the beginning, even the ſame 
that it has now ( as theſe Queſtions import : ) from 
hence it may be inferied, that they never dreamt 
of this Poſition of the Earth, or a Perpetual 
Aquinos ; but were all of the contrary perſwafion, 
or common Opinion. | 
7. As for the Authorities that are made uſe of 

to eſtabliſh the DoQtrine we are upon; if they be 

* examined, they will hardly be found to ſpeak home 

» aticaus w. 10 the caſe. For though in the Cortents of the 
rimus de ſain Tenth Chapter of the Second Book of the Latin 
prwtk rl Theory, it be thus declared; * rhe left Article con- 
Philoſophorum cerning the right Situa:ion of the fir Earth, is 
Sil, — eftabiitht by rhe ſentences of Philoſophers : ar Be 
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their Sentences. alledged. it that: 'Chapcer- be well 
conlidered ; they- will appear'to be. too'weak and: 
inſufficient. I ſhall ' er1; then: all 'down'futty; to 
avoid ſuſpicion of perverting. or. NY 


them. . -- - 


The firſt is taken - .out( of Plitarch| and adlivered! 
by. bum ,- as the joint 'Qpinion:of two ancient: Pht-: 


loſophers. (a). Diogenes and. Anaxa-" 


goras think, that after the World was 


conſtituted , and living creatures '\mere 
brought . Forth”, out of th:i\Earth, the 


World. in' a manner © was inclined” to- 


wards. its Southern | part, (of its 'own 
accord. And that this perchance was 
done by providence, that ſome. "parts 


of the Warld might be inhabited, and ag . 
others not, by'reaſon of cold; heat, "and ©: 4 Wohwry 2 ipagivy 25: 


convenient temperature. But this: will 
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do. the Theory little ſervice, it rather 
fights againſt it ;-For the [J»clinatio» here, is ſaid 
to be made by Providence; that fome of the Worlds 
parts Might Þe.iunrt x57” tir dries, habitable by reaſon 
of a good temperature. - Whicly agrees not with” the 
Theory; for' that holds the World" to have been of 
the belt. temperature, beforethe Earth wastnclined ; 
iaſomuch that-it knew [no Seaſon but Spring And 
what then-could mend' its habitablenefs ?- ae” in 
order to that, the Earth 1 was inclined, as the Citation 
intimates: - 'And\ when 1n the: Tudsment - of theſe 
Philoſophers; . the. inclinatioa of the- Eafth' was to 
Ra UcÞEQ,Oramproveits habitableneſs ; and according 

- 'Treagr of \the'Theorp, Vit would rather hive 
bean: an hindrance or diſadyantage to the fame: it: 
is apparent” that” this" Allegazion. does rather: <crols, 
than confirm the Hypotheſts. 
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In caſeiit be! argued; Thar this Inclinetion might . 
riromote or. mend rhe: habitablenefs 'of the Earth, 
as it,” quenchedthe flame in the Torrid Zone, and 
reduced, its intolerable , to a. gentle heat: neither 
thus can the Paſſage be drawn to favour the Theory: 
Yor (ſay the Flulofophets ): þy vertue of this 1x- 
clination, fome- parts 'of the Earthi were to be ren- 
dred, delzym, 1ninhabit able, arid that rn" initony too, 
upon the' account. of - vehement heat. * Whereas this 

| very: Inclination,- was of -neceflity to be: a+ qualifi- 
yk _ catzon, or correttive,”-or.indeed a perfe& extinQidtr 
Fc oo pO. all. furious butning'-in the "Torrid Zone; as 
fixs ſtu facie, * the Theory owns. So that the Authority cited, ' 
ma defir:Zoe 5; fo far from eſtabliſhing the Theory's Hhpotheſts of 
rabilis fre the Earth's: I-clination; that it will not be eaſily 
CT ny Nr ae iy 
PS 219214" - Nor can. it excuſe the: matter with this Pair of 

Philoſophers , to ſay that they were blinded here 
with the common Error, and ran, for company, 
with thoſe that believed there was a Torrid Zone, 
when there really was none. 'For allowing they 
were ſo ſagacious\as to diſcover this: Secret of the 
Earth's 1nclization ; we muſt alfo grant that by the 
ſame . quick-ſightedneſs they wouls clearly have 
diſcerned, that the effeft thereof could not have 
been, pant, a {Cotching, raging, infufferable heat, 
about the middle+of the Earth ; but a certajn miti- 

gation” or quenching of the ſame; 

The, ſecond Sextence is that of Empedoctes, which 
* **umd. OCCUrs in the ſame Chapter of P/ltarch : * Empe- 
xanic, % «4- doctes teacheth, Thet the: Air giving way to the: force 
1G Star of the Sun, the North inclined, the Northirn parts © 
TH Ts naig | Wer + 
5p, inartivres ts dpx es, nl 7 Bapera vuSirws,rs 5 vine, tamwotire xg8} 3 
x) F bAey xoquuor. Vid. Theor, Lat, pag. 291, 292. 
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being elevated, and the Southern ones depreſſed; ani 
this happencd by that means" to the whole World. 
Here 1s a mighty effect produced, without a cauſe al- 
figned; at leaft here is xox cauſa, pro cauſa : theal- 
fignation of @ cauſe [altogether incompetent and ' 
not to be under{tood. For. why ſhould the Air 
yield to the force of ' the Sun, more towards the 
South, than towards the North, when his force 
was equal upon both the Regions at once ? For 
he moving at all times exactly 1n the mid{t betwixt 
them, his influence muſt be exactly.atike upon each : 
and therefore that it ſhould cauſe the deprefhon of 
one more than of the other, is a thing inthe dark and 
unintelligible. But ſay the Sun had had power to 
diſplace the Earth, and by ſinking one Pole of it, 
through ſuch a ceſfox of the Air, | to have raiſed 
the -other : yet then that. chis ceflion ſhould nor tbe + +. | , 
in the Air, nor conſequently this diflocation' ofthe © 
Earth :till the Flood kappened ; is not to be thought. 
And therefore :this Sentence .tavours\not the Theory 
netther;;»for that has pokitively-determined the time 
of | the Deluge ito have -bcen»the juncture of the | 
Earth's declen{ion .or * 4:ffocation ; W.hereas if the'*-Pag, 196, © 
Sun 'had ibeen the . cauſe thereof , by working a 95: 
change an theiAir .conductve thereunto ; it mult have 
been -accompliſht very longbefore. 
The' next Sentence iS:Lencippas's, thus delivered by 
Laertins, (a) That the Sun and Moon are {ubjeft- to (a) "Exxel- 
Ecliples long of the Earth;s inclining to the South. ,,,; « 5, 
And that. the Northern Regjons are always Snowy, x ova, 
Frofty, and Iey., But: by Platarchithus, (6) Lxracip- = rwonieg 
pus was 'of.:the mind, {7 hat | the : Earth verges towards ? ar es 
Y "_ _ © wmnubeles, 
Ts 5 mes 4p1ev at Ts 764% oy 169 eg. 31) x mywuR, Vid, Theor. preg 292» 
(b) AevurTC, mpaxmociy F iv cs mo weanuCpive, wiph Ne F oy mils weon- 
Pewols agua ame Sf mem ror if frygeios Sit Roxane yu mils vue, oh 
3 ernfomvy Te meoirer, Tbid, + Oo 
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rhe. Soatbern, Regions, becanfe | of the. thizneſs.: off 

opemie{s of them; for - while the' Northern pattsCare 
frozen with. cold the oppoſite are hot.'- To take off 
this, - we'-need. but reflect. on what :has- been ſaid 
' already ;' for: haw+ could the Southern: Pole of -the 
Earth 'dip. into the/Air, :by .reaſon-'the Air at that 
Pale was hotter and: more; rarified; 'than; it was at 


. 


_ . Democrerus his Judgment. alſq: is braught- in, in 


evEioq: Ibid , 5 new, - ſave this, - That the Fart 


- . .-- -.- . abounding moſt with fruits towards 

the South, - the weight of thoſe. helped: to-bear it 
downward; and ſo ſway'd it out of its AquinoCtial 
Site; which. in truth is but a 'vain and \unphiloſo- 
phic Phancy. ' For. firſt, How: could the. Earth be 
- more -fruittul 'at- one Pole than at. the-other,.. whea 
the Soil was alike j*'and fo, alike fertile ; and both 
the- Polcs | were- equidiſtant from: rhe Sun-? :Second- 
ly, If the Earth had been moſt Joaden with natu- 


ral Tncrements, atout- its South' Pole 3 yet how 


could 'rhcſe have overſer or. poized it down, by 
making it the heavier ? For they all proceeding aut 
vcd - ' 0 
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of the /Bowels of the. Earth; Sbe mult beas heavy 


;:before 'they grew up , 'as after. .: Thirdly, If the 
;;Earth could - have been [caſt or ſettled rowards the 
South; by. thoſe: fruits we ſpeal.of ;. yet (till bere 
;Wgyld be violence. done: to! the Theory., by ſhutting 
!its : codbiaual: pradiuvian : Aquinox quice our of 
doors. For: the Earth: being:moſt' fruitful at” firit, 
and conſequently its Produg@ſbont the" 'S5uthern 
parts, moſt copious ; Thar Pole, by: their-ponderous 
- burthen, muſt have been overpowered:1n the bep inning, 
and the. Earth funk :into; that inclining poſture in 
which now it ſtands. PENS 
Having thus taken . account of theſe Pnilopters 
Opinions, before we go farther, let us make a ſhort 
ſtophere ; only ſolong asto remark theſe Four Par- 
zticulars, already hinted... * 
Firſt, That they of them who are moſt expreſs for 
the Inclinatioz of the Earth,do not deny this [aclimation 
to have been fromthe beginnizg, or very {oan after. 
Secondly; :'Fhat they : do »not- anly. not deay-this, 
but implicitlyaffirm it} by their.affizniaz+ ſuch cauſes 
of. it. . For 'though they be umnproper: and flic'y as 


never were; yet had they been,: and could they have | 


produced the effef.at all, they would certainly have 
done it in the beginning of the World. 


"Thirdly 3 \That none: of theſe. Philolaplhers,. do* 


make the'-leaſt / \mention. of. a continual Mquinx 
antecedaneous to: the Earth's - Inclinatiov. AnJ.in 
caſe it ſhould be urged, that. their very aſſerting 
the Earth to. be: inclined. does fuppole it: was: ogce 
in ſuch a Poſition, - as was attended with .a: fixed 
#quinox. . In way of anfwer it is. obſervable, 
Fourthly, "That there. is. one Notion, which runs 
through. moſt - of their Aſſertions, and ſuficieatly 
proves, that they could never.think the Earth __ 
$75 Qach 
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ſach. a Poſition, as to +be capableof a conſtant and 
ſettled #quinox. For they intimate that the Southern 
Air was more #hin, and weak, and yielding, than 
the Northera ; as being more temperate Or warm 
than that: _ But had they believed that the Earth 
kept a Right Poſition to the Sun; and ſo.had both 
its Poles equidiſtagt from him; they ,muſt wirhal 
have believed the YR about both, to have been of 

the like temperature and conſiſtency. . 

All which put together, makes it evident, That 
the cited Teftimonies are not ſatis iluytria, clear 
enough to do the Theory's buſineſs : and that 
the Article of the Right Sitwarion of the Earth 
( the cauſe of the ſuppoled £quizox) is not at 
all eftabliſhed, Philoſophorum Sententiis, by the ſayings 
of the aforeſaid Philoſophers. 

t T4" des But therefore we have not done yet.. Anaxago- 
#57 Ps ras comes in with a ſecond Atteſtation, and wit- 
a» = 0th neſſeth, That the Stars | were moved Tholiformly 
wg Vx 1 the beginning, ſo as the Pole always appeared 
ey + yiic + about the top of the Earth , but afterwaras it declinel. 
dd} gawius- SO Dicgenes Laertins delivers his mind. And this 
yoy i 73>or, may ſeem to be ſomewhat a better evidence for the 
ve” 3 #. Earth's changing her Site. But in way of reply 
£220 At- it might be noted, | 
ws 1669 Firſt, That Ambroſizs the Monk (a good Phi- 
222.263 {lologer) whotranſlated Laertizs:into Latin; inſtead 
of S$vacerds, reads Sazgs;, and 10 1t fignthes the Stars 
to have moved unevenly from the. beginning; that 
is, as they do -now. But Ict t:a-«95, be the truc 
lecion. Yet then, 
Secondly, Aldobrandizus renders that, turbulent, 
enſteddily. And ſo makes the Pinloſopher fpcak 
the fame ſente that Ambroſts does, in a diiferent word. 
But we will goſarther fill, and ſuppoſe, 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, That Anaxagoras meant, that the Stars 
were carried about ſtar 1 holi, aftey the Jaſon of a 
Copulo / of which kind of Figure was the Pantheon 
at Rome, and therefore Djo calls that Temple 
Seacerdis,, Tholiform ) yet then might he not mean 
withal, that they imitated this Figure in their mo- 
tion, only fo. far as the wpugi, or Pole of the Earth, 

being near to a dire& Situation under the Pole' 
of the World (not of the Ecliptic) would permit 
it to be done: For the Declination he here ſpeaks 
of, -we cannot underſtand ſo well wich reference 
to the Pole of the Ecliptic ; becauſe he calls it the 
Pole ſimply, which denotes the Pole of the Aquator. 
And about this Pole indeed. ſeveral Stars or Con- 
ſtellations, as the two Bears, the Dragon, Cephens, 
Caſſiopea, &c. do move Tholiformly: at all times: the 
Pole till --4 going, about the. wpugi, Or top of the 
Earth ; that is to ſay, about the Pole of it. And 
that theſe and other Stars thereabouts, had declized 
fince the &eginnizg, he might well be of Opimon ; 
maſmuch as the Vertex, rop, or Pole of the Earth, 
might in his time have ſuffered a conſiderable de- 
clination from the Pole of the World. Accordin 
to which declination , the Fixt Stars ſeem to x . 
vance in Longitude. Iafomuch that Aries hath 
paſſed into the Dodecatemorinm Or place ot Taurus, 
in the Zodiac: and 7 avurus into that of Gemini, and 
ſo on. But then this 1s-ſuch a Declination, . as does 
not at all imply, that the axis of the Earth was ever 1n 
2 Paralleliſm warh that of the Ecliptic ; but only thar it 
was ONCe. in a xearer Paralleliſm to the ax/s of the 
#quator, than Anaxagoras found it in his days. And 
fo the Declination he meant, mighr be quite diiferent 
from that we contend about : which Aſtronomy 1m- 
putes to the wallowing of the Earth, in 1ts annual 


motion. It 
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_Tf-rhis, will. nor. farishe. , I have one thing more” 
to offer. Grant that Anaxagoras ſhould- mean. that 
very Declination , . which the Theory would | have 
him : yet this. truly would, contribute little rowards. 
the Proof.of the thing. For he was a Mea as, like, 
to be heterodox ; ;.as like to-broach and nfaintain 
falſe and groundlels Opinions, as any of-the learned 
Ancients. This perſwafioa concerning him, I 
build upon a wretched Foundation of his own lay- 
ing : I mean that abominably groſs, and ſhamefully 
ablurd Aſertion of hjs;: That an huge Stone” by the 
River gos in-Thracia., fell down from: the. Sui... 
An extravagance fo childiſh, and. ridiculouſly un-- 
reaſonable, as might juſtly. give a wound, and a 
very mortal one , to his .Philoſophic reputation ; 
and make the World conclude, that as to Skill in 
Aſtronomy he .did not exceed. Laertius remem- 
bers this; and tells how Ezripides his Scholar did 
hereupon call the Sun ,- geveiar £5ey, golden Glebe. 
Plutarch alſo mentions it in the Lite of Ly/ax- 
der : and afſures us that as the Stone 'was ſhown 
for a wonder; ſo it was venerable and of 
high efteem. * Pliny relates the matter more 
largely. But in caſe we ſhould believe it, fays 
he , *{.that a Stone could deſcend from- the Sun ) 
faremell the knowledge of Natures Works, and wel- 
come Confuſion. A very. proper RefleQtion- or 1n- 
ference. TEN | 

Nor 1s this to be lookt upon as a meer {lip in 
Anaxagoras, Or an unlucky. error upoh which he 
ſtumbled by. chance. It muſt be .his ſettled and 
approved Judgment: and. I make it out thus ; It 
is very agreeable. to other Notions of his, or to 
the ſtrain or - gezzus of his Philoſophy ; Witnels 
that ſtrange way he 1avented, for generating the 

Stars. 
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Stars: For he thought that the * ambient ether being” Tv ward. 
Z & fiery nature, did by its rapid circumgyration #9 «10% 
(a 


Keuvoy 


atch up Stones from the Earth, and by burning &' .q© 
them br them into [on According to the rate of 2, > 
which Philoſophy, that Stone of which the 'Sun was vw; 5m. 
delivered , «night poſſhbly be a Star. And to this envigue 
Diozenes very gravely ſubſcribes. For he roundly pro- arpmCorm 
naunces, # ov *Aus;s mmngudls megane; xprwix im diteg mm Minus os # 
new? : That it was 4 ſtony Star which fell like fire vis, 2 xgme- 
at the River Fgos. Which whoever can think, 95m 76- 
will nor ſtick to 'credit + Plutarch's Story of a 7" em 
Lion, that in Peloponneſus fell' down from the p,o. 
Moon : he being flung of thence «as jams, by ſome Placit. Phil, 
violent apitation Which ſhe ſuffered. Such was the reaping 
Philoſophy of that Age. , 2 orb. Lun, 

This I have noted, not to diſparage Anaxagoras 
or Diogenes; but only to ſignihe, That where they 
ſtand alone, or are more poſitive thah others in aſ- 
ſerting any dark or doubtful Opinion ; we have no 
reaſon preſently to run over to them, and to lay 
the trefs of our belief upon their Authorities : eſpe- 
cially when in ſo doing, we mult walk contrary to 
the whole World of the Learned at once. Yet fo 
it happens, that the moſt likely evidence which the 
T heory brings in_ for the Earth's Declination, and ſo 
for its Right of qi and Prediluvian. #quinox ; is 
borrowed of theſe two Men. Ee 9 


8. Two Queries ſhaltſhut up this Chapter. The firſt 
is this, Suppoling an A#quirox in the beginning of the 
World, would it ( in likelihood ) have continued till the 
Flood? For truly even a little matter might alter it; 
the condition of the primitive Earth confidered. In- 
deed when it was newly formed,the upper Orb oft fat 
as cloſe to the Abyſs as har did to the lowes Orb. - Bur 

: '-B-D in 
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| Waters under 1t. But then it being ſo pendulous, and of 
maar {o oblong a Figure as1s here * repreſented, ; methinks 


Latin"Tveory, 


—— 


in proceſs of time, the Waters of the Abyſs wereſoex+ 
bauſted, that betwixt the. infide of this ſuperiour Orb, 
_ and the ſurface of thoſe Waters, there was an hugeca- 
vity; the Orb we ſpeak of, hanging hollow round the 


—_— 
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it might eaſily have been inclined towards the North 
or. South (long before the —_ by ſome prepon=- 
deragcy or over-poize, that might have happened at 
either of its Poles, and determined it reſpeRively, T_ 
(tor 
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( for inſtance) put- caſe that the Waters which fell 
in thefrigid Regions had ſoaked imto the Earth more 
at one Pole than at the other; or had flowed leſs 
freely (by reaſon of worſe-Chanels) from one Pole 
than the other ; or that-upon- ſome account they had 


been obftrufted or dammed up by the bordering In- 


habitants, at one Pole more than at the other ; and 


by their confined preſence there, had made it fome- 


what heavier than the cther : it being in a juft 
Hquilibrium before ( and fo eafie to be ſway'd ) 
mnſt it: not have ſunk immediately at that Pole, ſo 
overloaded ; and receding from the level of its own 
Orbit, have ſtood in a leering or wry Poſition to 
the Sun? The Earth's own fruits was able thus to 
ſettle or draw. it down, according to .Democritus. 
And. therefore it needs not ſeem ſtrange that fuch 
an exceſs of Water ſhould do it ; weigh-it down! 
from a'true libration, into an oblique or inclining 
Poſition. Let us but remember what the great 
Mathematician, upon no ill gronnds, once declared ; 
Nis m7 cs, &c, give me but where I may ſet my foot, 
and Tl remove the Earth ; and what we have ſup- 
poſed will not look like an improbable thing, 

The Second Query 1s this, Granting there was 
ſuch an Aquinex in the firſt World, would ot 
the natural day, towards the latter endof that World, 
have been [onger than in the former periods of the 
ſame ? For while the outward ſhell or ſphere of 
Earth, was contiguous with the Abyſs; it ſeems 
very likely that ir was carried about with more cele- 
rity, than it could be afterwards, when that conti- 
guity ceaſed, by reaſon the Waters of the Abyls 
were exhaled. And in caſe that external Cortex, 
the then habitable Earth, did abate of its diurnal 
Motion , upon loling its contiguouſneſs with the 

B b 2 | Abyſs 
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Aby£ it incloſed ; and the wider the diſtance grew 
betwixt them, the ſlower was its fotation ; which 
muſt follow, jf the failure- of the contiguity we 
ſpeak of did at firſt retard its gyration ; then the 
+ juſt before the Flood, muſt of neceffity be 
longer than ever they were in the prediluvian World, 
ſuppoſing Day and Night be made by the Earth's 
turning upon its own axis. Eſpecially if the Moon 
came late into the Earth's Neighbourhood. For 
then ſhe being to be carried about in the exterior 
part of the Earth's Vortex, would have lacked its 
Motion; as an heavy Clogg hanged upon the Rim 
of a Wheel, makes it turn more ſlowly. Yet that 
the days juſt before the Flood were of no unuſual 
length, is evident in the very Story of the Flood; 
the duration of which we find computed, by Months 
conſiſting of Thirty Days apiece. Whereas had Days 
"ha longer, fewer of them would have made 
a Month. | 
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1. The Oval Figure of the Primitive Earth excepted 
againſt, from the nature of that Mals upon which 
it was founded. 2. And from its Poſition in its 
Annual Motion. 3. As alſo from the Roundneſs of 

" the Preſent Earth. 4. Which Roundneſs could not 
accrue to the Earth from its Diſruption, iz re- 
gard that would have rendred it more Oval fit, 
in caſe it had been Oval from the beginning. 5.Cr 
at leaſt would not have made it els Oval than it 
Was. 


Fe Mong the ſeveral Preperties of the Predilu- 
vian Earth , there was none more needful 
than its Oviformity, But as needful as. it was, it 
ſeems a thing improbable. The neceſſity of it, is 
apparent from its Uſcfulnefs :. and. that was as great 
as'&n well be imagined : For it was to be as an 
Aqueadutt to the firit World ;, or a. general Inftru- 
ment” of deriving Waters, into all the inhabited 
Quarters of it. So that without it, according to 
the Laws of this New Hyporheſis, the Earth would 
have been outwardly but a lump of Sand, and as 
miſerably-. barren as any piece of Wilderneſs 
the worſt. Arabia has. And yer it we attend to 
the firſt Earth's Origination, how could it be of 
an Oval Shape ? | 

Fora liquid Maſs, haviag its Center in it ſelf, and 
being off a Subftance equally yielding ia all its. parts, 
and likewiſe equally compreſſed by an ambienr 
body : muſt of neceſſity be equally- extended 1a all 
the lines of its circumference ; . that is, it muſt be 
exactly 
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exactly round. or ſpherical. For why any piece 


- thereof ſhould thruit up higher, or ſhoot out far- 


ther from the comnion Center, than the reſt ;- there 
can be no reaſon given; Unleſs, according_to the 
Hylozoic Philoſophy, we ſhould fuppoſe there is 
'Avzaxiryns, a Principle of Life or ſelf-movency in mat- 
ter; which indeed is to exalt it above its capa- 
city , and to give it a property that deſtroys its 
nature. 

- And were not theſe the very circumſtances of 


that Maſs  Whereon the Primitive Earth was 


founded? For, 

Firft, It was ſelf-centred ; and' by vertue of its 
proper Centre, {ſo entirely coherent and united, 
that no parts of it had the leaſt tendency towards 
jetting out, or flying off from the whole : but by 
the Laws of gravity, wereall impregnated with the 
contrary determination, a nitency. inward or down- 
ward towards the Central Point. And then, 

Seconaly, It was Liquid alſo; and fo of a yielding 
temper or conliſtency. Ready to give way tothe 
lighteſt preſſures, and by a forward pliantneſs, to 
fall into that Figure, into which the circumftuent 
Air would faſhion it. For that Element alone (or 
a thinner than that) but by moving and gently 
gliding upon it , might eaſily ſmoorh it -into per- 
tet evznneſs; provided it did bat encompals it 
around, and ſo was capable of {licking-it by a ge» 
neral levigation. And therefore, | 

Thirdly, It ſwam in ſuch a fluid Element , as 
did /o environ it, - graſping .it on all, ſides with 
a ſoft compreſſion. ' So that during its fluitation 
in that ſurrounding and pently conftringent Me- 
dium, 1t could not but be of a truly Globular Form. 
W hich admitted ; the Primitive Earth muſt needs 

| be 
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be ſo too, and not Oval; as being caſt upon this 
Globous Mould. 

| But to this it 1s oppoſed, That the Liquid Maſs 
-whereon the firſt Earth was built, was not grieſcert. 
'So it might, yea, it muſt have been truly /pherical: 
And the Theory it felt owns as much. (4) I 20: (7 
thing doubt but a maſs of Water will naturally niſm aqve 


make it [elf into a ſpherical Fioure, about its own '* n«twaliter 
/ f. I 7; ; E conjormaturam 


centre ; if ſo be it reſts  iImmovable and quiet. But in” feuran 
then it adds; (6) But in caſe it be turned ſwiftly  ammygo=oogton 
lum centrums 


about its Center, by that agitation it will neceſſarily (51.4 5", 


make it ſelf oblong, and become of a Figure ſomewhat nſſa (iu gi1- 
Oval; juſt as when Waters are puſh: forward in a 0's aquens im- 


: : mobilis & qui- 
Veſſel; or in ſome part of a Sea or Lake, are driven «tus beret, 
by a Wind teward the Shores; we ſee the Waves p.8 158. 
TeFO 
ftretch themſelves out long-ways. es pence 
: F LOVES. b p14 cl rea ſuum 
centrum, ſe oblongabit neceſſario ex agitatione illa, & defluet in figwam preter-propter owua- 
lem-, ut cum aque in vaſe propetimtar, aut in aliqua plaga maris aut laths vento agit at- 
tur vers littora, flaitus in longum ſe extenderevidemus, Tbid. 


(a) Nibil au- 


In anſwer to which, lect it be confeſſed, That 
the Liquid Maſs, on which the Earth was raiſed, 
was rolled about; and that very ſwiftly upon its 
own Centre. Yet that by vertue-of its gyration 
it ſhould be ſhaped into an Oval faſhion ;. was not 
at all necefſary ; nor will the Inſtances brought in, 
prove it was ſo, there being no parity or juſt pro-' 
portion betwixt the ſeveral Caſes. For, for Wa- 
ters to be forced an end by the external violence 
of Winds ( where the impreſſion” propelling them 
is ſuperficial, and their motion progreſſive; ) 1s a 
different thing from their circumrotation in one en- 
tire Moles ; where they turn only with a narural 
and moſt even Courſe, carrying the ambient bouy 


( whereby they are circumſcribed and helpt to keep 
their 
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their Figure) round along with them. For thus 

we ſee, that notwithſtanding the Earth turns fo 

{wiftly, that every point in 1ts circumference un- 

der the Aquator, moves at the rate of fifteen De- 

} grees ( nine hundred Miles) an hour ; yet the 

fine/t Sand upon the ſuriace of the Earth, or the 

lighrelt Duſt upon the tops of the Mountains, is 

never diſſipated or diſturbed in the leaſt, by this 

whisking circumvolution. Whence we may gather 

( the caſe being much rhe ſame) that the whirling 

Globe of Water, was ſo far from a neceſſity of grow. 

1ng oblong, by its retation ; that that very thing might 
contribute to preſerving it 1a a Globular For n. 

=, But therefore let us hear what the Theory fays 

# further, and more dittiaCtly yet, touching the Cauſe 

of the Oval Figere of that Maſs of Water, which 

; was the baſis of the primitive Earth. Ir ſpeaks 

ow p this it fully in theſe words, (a) Nor 7s the reaſon of this 

in Globo aqueo Fignre obſcure, in a Globe of Water which is moved 

circuaritr crenterly;for the Maſs of Water being much more agitated 

moet, obſcura 

eft - cm exim #pder the Equator, thanthe Waters towards the Poles, 

. moles aque ſub where it paſſed through leſſer circles ; thoſe parts which 

4 ug ; were moſt moved exdeavouring to recede from the 

agitartir, Centre of their motion, mhen they could not quite 

eels poles. JPring up and fly away, becauſe of the Air which lay 

wbi minores upon them on every ſide, nor yet could fall back again 

| Gow es” as being checked ana reſiſted by that Air : they were 

ille maxime unable to free themſelves any other way than by flow- 

| ny 6 , ing down to the ſiaes : for Waters being pent, do 

tis recedre flow that way where they find eaſieſt palſaze ; and from 

Toks iy. & atolwe non poturrivt profter incumbentem undiqie arrem, neque multun 


rofluere fre tinſdem atris verixa & niſiftentia, non aliter ſe liber.r2 wvalerent, quam de flu 


endo ad latera : Aque enim impedit.e quocunque Yeperiunt aditum & faciorem motaMm, to 
frunt;, &+ ex illo deflurs aquarium as litera. & exontratione partinn mediazrim crea AEqua- 
torem, giobis 44125 drveniver aliqu -utul mn oblongus. Whid, 


that 
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that flowinz down of the Waters to the fides, and 
diſburthening of the middle parts about the Aiquator, 
the Globe of Water might become ſomewhat oblont. 
So that the Cauſe of the Oval Figure, in the Cha- 
otic Waters, ſeems (in ſhort) to be this. Their 
diſcharging themſelves, defluendo ad latera, by flow- 
ing down to the ſides or Poles of the Globe ; upon 
their ſwelling or riſing up (by means of their ra- 
pid circular motion ) about the Aquator. But 
granting the Waters did ſwell and riſe thereabouts 
( which yet would admit of diſpute ; ) againſt this 
piece of the Theory's Hypotheſis, it may be thus 
excepted ; Either the Waters did flow down to the 
ſides or Poles of the Globe, till it became Oval ; 
or they did not. If they did not flow down fo 
long, the Hypotheſis fails, and the watry Maſs 
could never be Oval. Tf they did flow down ſo 
long, then they muft flow down, till they flowed 
down, upwards. ( Pardon the abſurdity of the Ex- 
preſſion , the. abſurdity of the thing occaſions it. ) 
For the Polar parts of the watry Maſs, as it be- 
came Oval, were the higheſt, being moſt diſtant 
from the Centre, And yet from the Aquator they 
did defluere ad latera, flow down to the Sides or 
Poles. Which that they might do, it was abſolute- 
ly. neceſſary that the parts about the Aquator ſhould 
be higheſt : elſe the Waters in flowing to the Poles, 
would have been ſo far from flowing down, - that 
contrary to their natures, they muſt have riſen up 
above their Source. And yet as abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry again it was, that the Polar parts ſhould be 
higheſt at laſt; otherwiſe the watry Maſs could ne- 
ver have been made of an Oval Figure. And yet 
if it were made into that Figure,. by the Waters 
flowing down ( as the Theory lays ) from about the 


Cc Aquator , 
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Aquator, to the ſides, or. Polar parts ; then a rhird 
thing wall be as neceflary as either of the #mo men- 
tioned ; namely, That the Waters ( as. was faid be- 
fore ) ſhould flow down, upwards. Sorthat itis. asun- 
likely, that the Maſs of Waters. was ever of an 
Oval Forms ; as it 1s unlikely that a ContradiQtion 
ſhould be: true ; or 'that the Element of Water 
ſhould, of it felf, perform a motion, which is be- 
yond its. power , by being above or againſt its 
nature, TI ſay, of it ſelf; for however theremight 
be violence ( that of the circular motion ) in making, 
it to {well about the Aquator ; yet when -once it- 


. was riſen there, it was left toit ſelf, as I may fay; 


all farther force. was taken off it, and it might fol- 
low the duCt of its own Principles of Grawvzty and 
Fluidity. And accordingly it is faid by the Theory, 
ſe liberare,. to free it ſelf ( from that force which it 
ſuffered in receding from its Center, or rifing up 
under the Aquator ). defluendo, by falling off or flow- 
ing down ;. a. proper expreſſion of the true natural 
motion of Water.. But then if the place it fell or 
flowed to, was higher than that it fell or flowed 
from ( as in this caſe it muſt prove., before the 
watry Globe, by Defiuxion ob its. Water, could be 
made Qual) it is evident that the Water by a na-. 
tural motion, or of z# ſelf, did perform a courſe 
againſt its nature. For when it flowed dows ( or 
s faid to do ſo) and according to its own na-. 
ture ought to have done ſo; in. reality ,, and ac- 
cording to the reaſon of the thing, it flowed up. 
Nor indeed. could it poſſibly do otherwiſe, to pro- 
duce the great efeCt pretended ; unleſs it were poſ- 
fible for an. Oval body to. be higheſt in its »/ddle 
parts. Aud then truly (but upon no. other terms ) 
the watry Globe might become obloyp,. ex illo defluxu 

; + aquarims 
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aquarum ad latera, & exoneratione partiums media- 
rum; from that flowing down of the Waters to the 
fides (which the Theory mentions ) and the dif- 
burthening of the middle parts of it. 

Now if the watry Maſs, upon which the in- 
genious Theoriſt founds the firſt Earth ; could not 
be made Oval, in the way he has invented : then 
neither could that Earth be of an Oval Figure, it 
being bound to put on the ſame ſhape which the 
Warer had. 


2. Very improbable it is alſo that the firſt Earth 
ſhould be Oval, conſidering its Poſition or Dire&ion 
in- its Annual Motion. For that was ſuch as could 
not well confift with its Oval Figure. In it, its 
Poles are ſaid to have pointed always to the Poles 


of the Ecliptic : and ſo it would have been dire&ted 


not unlike to Ships ſwimming 'ſide-ways. Now 
put a Ship, which is an Oval body, into the 
{mootheſt ſtream imaginable, and lay it croſs that 
ftream; and fee how long it will keep in that Poſi- 
tion, Will it always hold it? No, nor for any 
conſiderable while : but by degrees will quickly 
wind and fall! in to ſwim long-ways with it ; 
and continue moſtly in that poſture, as ſuiting beſt 
with its own ſhape and the courſe of the Waters. 
And truly that an Oviform Earth ſhould lie croſs- 
ways in the xthereal Chanel, and be carried round 
the Sun for Sixteen hundred years together ; and 
not change its fite in comphance with the tendency 
or ſtream of it ; ſeerhs very ftrange, if not impoſ- 
ſible. Eſpecially when rhat:Earth was thin compa- 
ratively, and hollow like a Shell ; and ſo more ligh 

and ready to verge or be drawn aſide from its {uppoſ 

primitiye ſituation, 
ko Cen The 
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The Preſent Earth, though generally allowed to 
be of a ſpherical Figure; and alſo of a ſolid com- 
poſure throughout (unleſs at its Centre ;) and like- 
wiſe (according to the French Philoſophy ) to be 
held by a particular hand of Nature, in its incli- 
ning poſture. ( which muſt be more eafie to be kept 
by a round Earth, in the Medium which carries it 
than a Right Poſition, by an oblong one : ) 1s yet 
ſubje&t to wallowings in its Annual Motion. And 
how then can it be thought, that the Firſt Earth, 
which was oblong, and had not that hand to hold 
it ſteady; could preſerve its axis in a_ conſtant pa- 


ralleliſm to the axis of the Ecliptic, till the time - 


of the Flood ? It would rather have turned end-ways 
in the Celeſtial Stream, and have ſtood for the molt 
part in that direCtion ; as beſt agreeing with its own 
Form, and the vehicular Current wherein it floated. 


And ſo (its axis, by force of the zthereal matter, 


being wrought into a coincidence with the Plain of 
the Ecliptic; and the Ecliptic like a Colure, palſ- 
fing through its Poles) while its Poles would have 
lookt Eaſt and Weſt, and its Diurnal revolutions 
have gone North and South ; it would have brought 
ſuch a confuſion into the Heavens and Earth at once, 
as. is not calie. to be expreſſed. 


3- And that the Firſt Earth was not Oval, me- 
thinks may, in ſome meaſure, be gathered from the 
Roundneſs or Sphericalneſs of the Preſent Earth. 
For this Terraqueous Body en which we dwell, is 
of a Spherical Laſhion. So A4naximander thought, 


and alſo Pyhagoras, Parmenides, and others of old, 
as well asall of later days. And as. muchis fairly in- 
ferrible from ſeyeral things. As, 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, From its Conical Shadow. Which Figure, 


* Zeno (almoſt Two thouſand Years fince ) noted * Tis yiv 5 
the Shadow of the Earth to be of. And a com- 99947 axi- 


mon Argument for the Proof of it, is fetcht from 
the Moon. . For in whatever place ſhe has at any 
time entered into an Eclipſe, or emerged out of 
the ſame ; and whatever part of the Earth, during 
any of her Eclipſes, has been turned to her, till ir 
has been obſerved, that the Shadow caſt by the Earth 
upon her Diſcus, was always Circular ; which argues 
the Earth it ſelf tro be Globular. And that it 1s fo, 
may be inferred, ; | Ls 
Secondly, From the Place of the Waters. For 
were it Oval, they would not fail to retire out of 
the Seas near the Poles; and running down to- 
wards the Aquator of the Earth ( which would 
be the loweſt part of it ) ſettle themſelves around 
it, in the middle Regions thereof, But inſtead of 
this, we ſee the Waters are fo far from drawing 
off from the Northern SeasAbout the Pole, that they 
abound moſt, and are deepeſt there ; nor do we 
know of any thing but vaſt and deep Waters about 
the South-Pole neither. Whereas, I ſay, were the 
Earth Oval, and ſo the Poles of it higheſt, the 
Waters muſt neceſſarily have ſettled about the 
midit of the Earth, there being the loweſt place, 
and ſo. the propereſt for their Situation. And ſo 
the Sea in Figure would have reſembled an Hoop; 
or as a liquid Zone would have encompaſſed 
the Earth, and divided it into two Hemiſpheres, 
in the ſame manner that ſome worthy Ancients 
conceived it did; for want of better Skill in Geo- 


graphy. 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, 1f the. Earth 'were | Oval, Navigation 
towards the Poles, beyond ſuch a Latitude as 
bounds the Sphericity of the Earth , would be ex- 
treamly difficult, if not impoſſible. For then in ſuch 
a courſe, Ships muſt ſteer up hill; and climb, as it 
were, all the way they ſwim, as failing in a per- 
fe& aſcent. But where would be Winds ftron 
enough to heave them up ſuch watry ſteepneſs 
Or in caſe they had ſufficient ſtreagrh to do it ; 
yet would not the Veſſels rather pitch into, and 
run under the Waters that bear againſt them, than 
drive up upon their riſing ſurface ? And let but the 
bluſtring Gales which puſh them upward, ceaſe ; 
and would they not forthwith ſtop? Yea, immedi- 
ately tack about, and ( being left to themſelves ) 
ſettle down towards the Aquator again. But we 
hearing of no ſuch difficult failing up the Polar 
Seas ; nor ſuch retiring of Ships down to the Aqui- 
noCtial ones; have ſtill more reaſon to believe, that 
the Earth and Water make a True Globe. And 
grant that theſe Arguments will not perfeQly de- 
monſtrate the Earth to be Spherical; yet they be- 
ing of more force to prove 1t is ſo, than any ever 
brought to prove it otherwiſe ; we have reaſon to 
acquieſce in the received Opinion. 


| 4+ But to this it may be anſwered; In caſe the 
Earth be Round or Spherical zow, this is no good 
evidence that it was fa at firſt. . It might hex be 
Oval or ov/org, and its preſent Roundneſs may be 
owing to its; Diſruption. - T reply ; Admit the Earth 
was, oblong 'before..the Diſruption, and the falling 
in of. its outward Orb, could hardly reduce it into 
a Spherical Form ; but would rather have made it 
ore oblong ſill. For the Orb we ſpeak of muſt 


(in 
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(in likelihood ) break and fall in firſt, -about the 
Aquator, 'or Middle parts of it. For there it was 
moſt heated ; and there it was moſt cracked ; and 
there it was moſt hollow underneath ; the Waters 
of the Abyſs being much exhaled. And theſe parts 
falling, thoſe whereabouts the Tropics are now, 
might fall ſoon after them. Whereas' the Poles of 
this Orb, being turned with a ſhorter or narrower 
Arch, were much the ſtronger. And then being 
remote from the Sun, and continually wet, were 
not diſpoſed to break at all, through drineſs-and' 
brittleneſs, as. the Regions about the Aquator were. 
So that the Poles might remain whole, and kee 
thoſe very places almoſt which they held before. 
For as. for their ſinking lower, and coming much 
nearer together, than they were, it was not likely; . 
becauſe: that huge Circle of Ground, which fell in 
about the ZAquator and Tropics, would' have in- - 
tercepted and hindred them. For though the Poles . 
were hollow, they could nat ſlip over the Earth 
which fell in betwixt them, and claſp it in: their 
cavities ; in regard they were not wide enough. For 
the Orb being Oval, was narrowelt towards the 
Poles. So that the falling in of the Earth, muſt 
have rendred it rather »-ore,than leſs Oval'; While the - 
Poles of it would have continued at their uſual . 
diſtance almoſt, and the intermediate Regions, by 
dropping into. the Abyſs.,, would have been con- 
tracted into ſtreighter Dimenſions of Circumference. 


5. Or ſay the Diſruption of - the Earth, would 
not have made it more Oval than it was; yet ſurely . 
it would not have made it /e/s. For as the Earth, 
in all probability, would have. broke 1n firſt about. 


the Aquator ( for the reaſons alledged) 1o thoſe 
Fragments. 
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Fragments being nearer the. inward Earth, than 
the Polar parts; would - ſooner. have reached it in 
their fall, than-theſe could have done.. Eſpecially 
conſidering theſe Polar parts ( according to what was 
ſaid before ) - muſt. have fallen entire in two vaſt 
Caps as it were. Forſo they would have contain- 
ed ſuch abundance of Air, as muſt have rendred 
' their deſcent very flow ; much ſlower than that of 
the uinoCtial, and Tropical Fragments. W hich 
being of quite another faſhion, that did not incloſe 
the Air F much, would have deſcended a great 
deal. faſter. Inſomuch that before the Polar He- 
miſpheres ( let me call them )- could have got 
down to the interiour Earth ; all the ground that 
fell in about the Aquator and Tropics, would have 
been ſettled there, and fit to receive thoſe mighty 
Hemiſpheres , when they ſhould have come and 
whelmed themſelves whole upon it. - Or grant they 
ſhould have broke, by pitching upon that vaſt heap 
of Earth, which fell down betwixt them ; yet there 
they muſt have laid in a confuſed poſture where they 
flew in pieces, and ſo would have helped to make the 


Earth oblong. In a word, ſuppoſe they did fink + 


down as far proportionably towards the common 
Centre, as the AquinoCtial and Tropical parts did ; yet 
if they ſank no farther (as indeed why ſhould they, 
all circumſtances conſidered?) the Earth in caſe it 
were Oval at firſt, muſt of neceſſity continue ſo. 


_ 
» 
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I. That there were Mountains: before the Flood, proved 


in way of Exception to the Theory, out of 


Scripture; 2. And that they. could not be made 
by the Falling in of the firſt Earth, argued from 
the Mountains in the Moon. 3. Ard from the 
Opinion of the 'Talmudiſts, avd others. 4. How 
Mountains might ariſe in the very beginning. 
I. There muſt be Mountains iz the firſt World, 
becauſe there were Metals 1» it. 


1,” FW O Properties of the Prediluvian Earth 
we have done with ; its -Conrinual /Equi- 

ox, and its Oval Figure. We mult now proceed 
to its next Property, or rather to the former Branch 
of it : The exterior face of it was ſmooth and uni* 
form, without Mountains. But neither can this be 
aſſerred without ſome violence to the | Inſpired 
Writings. LORD, thow haſt bees our refuge from 
one Generation to another. Before the ; * phi 
were brought forth, and the Earth and the 'World 
were made, Thou art GOD from everlaſting. Sowe 
read, P/al. go. 1, 2, Where the ſcope of the P/ab 
iſt being to ſet forth GOD's Eternity , and his 
early Providence over his People; he declares of 
him, That as he was always a Shelter and Pro- 
tection to them from Age to Age ; ſo he cxiſted 
before the Creation : even before the Mountains were 
brought forth, and the Earth and the World were 
made. Where his ranking the ProdutQtion- of the 
Mountains, with the Formation of the- Earth - and 


the World ; ſpeaks them coeva/ with the fame. 
EL D d And 
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And ( which is not unworthy of remark Y Moſes 
( ſays the Title of it ) compoſed this P/alm; to 
whom the Riſe of all things, and the Order of 
their riſing into being, was better knawn, than to an 
Man born. - - Yet this Moſes, as he illuſtrates GOD's 
Eternity 4 parte ante, by his Preexiftence to. the 
Univerſe ;- ſo he meaſures his moſt. timely care 
over his Church, as much by the Monrtains dura- 
tion , as by the duration of the Exrth or World. 
Thereby giving us to underſtand, That the one 
is as good a Rule as the other; as bearing the 
ſame date of Exiſtence, and iſſuing forth into being, 
not by a far diſtant Succeſſion , but all together, 
as faſt as nature conld permit. And however /ome 
Mountains might be produced: long after others ; 
yet; that will make- nothing againſt- us, - if we do 
but ſuppoſe the  P/a/miſt to ſpeak of the Earlieſt. 
This, by the way , does ſufficiently confute the 
Peripatetio error touching the Worlds. Eternity. For 
if GOD was, YmnvRoWwE before the Earth and 
habitable World ;  *tis Certain the World had a- be- 
ginning, and could: not be from everlaſting,. as. he 
was. 

And the: fame Mofes makes mention. not only 
of leſtizg Hills, but, of ancient Mountains, Dent. 33; 
15. But-had there been-no Mountains till the Flood, 
he would ſcarce have given them that Epithet, as- 
being but few: ages older: than himſelf. I confeſs, 
mp, lignifies, the Exft, as well as anctent. And 
the Samaeritas and Syrias, Pagnin, and Montanus, 
render, ep 19m, the Mountains of the Eaſt. But 
not: {o- well. For Ephraim and half the Tribe of 
Manaſſeb, Joſeph's Poſterity ( mentioned ver. 19. ) 
in: whoſe Eand the Bleſſings of theſe Mountains 
are: here. propheſied of. by Maſes, were any 

at: 
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that - Diviſion. of Paleſtine called Samaria: which 
being on this fide of Jordan, and upon the Medi- 
terranean ' Sea, lay towards the Weſt ; and conſe- 
quently its Mountains could not - be cafled Mozr- 
tains of the Ealt. And as for the other Half of 
Mazaſſeh, though they were feated beyond Jordar ; 
yet 1 do not find that the Mountains 1n their 


allotment, were known by the name of Moxntains 


in the Eaft. Or if Baſan, and ſome of the Hills 
of Gilezd, belonging to this half Tribe, might be 
ſo denominated ; yet the whole Tribe of Ephraim, 


and the other half of Manaſſeh, had nothing to do 


with them ; and ſo they could not ſo well be the Moun- 
tains here pointed at in the Prediction. Inaſmuch as 
they were poſleſſed but by the ſmaller part of Joſeph's 
Oft-ſpring ; whereas in reaſon the Prophecy ſhould 
reſpect the Major part of his Seed, and: ſo refer to 
thoſe Mountains on the Weſt fide of Paleſtine, 
where the whole Tribe of Ephraim, and the other 
half of Maraſſeh were ſettled. And therefore when 
the Arabic, Vulgar, TJunins and Tremelins, and 
others, render, DP, excievt ; they give it its moſt 
proper Signification in this place, and ſuch as makes 
the beſt or trueſt ſenſe. For the Mountains of 
Gilead, and Baſan, as well as Mount Ephraim (a ridge 
of Hills croſſing the Country of that Tribe ; © 
veral parts whereof were Gerizzim, and Ebal, and 
the Hills T/»phjm ; the Hill of Phineas, of Gaaſb, 
of Salmon, and of Samren, whereon Samaria ſtood) 
were all of them, though not Eaſtern, yet ancient 
Mountains ; ſuch as might take their beginning 
with the Earth it ſelf, or immediately after. And 
therefore the Septuagint calls the Mountains here, 
"Optra drys, Mountains of the beginning. And that 
moſt firly ; for, ep, ſignifies, Oexfaning , as well 

2 as 
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2s antiquit $0 And accordingly weread, WR", 


from or before the beginnings of the Earth,” Prov. 8: 


23. And fo the ancient Mountains in the Prophecy, 
are ſuch as were extant 4 primordiis ſeculi, from 
the beginning of the World, in contradiſtinCtion to 
ſuch as were caſually raiſed;, or artificially 
made. 

Solomon allo, in the- ſame Chapter , ſpeaks a re- 
markable word to our purpoſe. For declaring the 
Antiquity ,, or Eternity of THE DIVINE 
WISDOM; he- there ſets it out, by its. exiſting 
before G.O D's Works of old, wer. 22. and then 
particularly, before. the Mountains were ſettled, ver.25, 
A; moſt clear evidence, that the ſettling of - the 
Mountains, was one of the earlieſt Works that 
ever. GOD: did. Elſe. it could not have been ſuta-. 
ble to ſort it with thoſe that- are there recounted, 
nor would it have been. proper to {hew forth the 
Antiquity of, WISDOM by it; and to argue 
that it was in, G OD's Poſſeſſion, ' i» the beginning 
of - his ways, becauſe it was. ſo, before the Mount ains 
werg ſettled. For if the Mountains were ſettled long 
after theſe other works of o/d, which Solomon ſpect- 
fies, as. long after, as the general Flood was after the 
Creation ; why ſhould he place zhis work among(t 
them, and.rank it with them, as one effeted at the 
ame time? And if they were ſettled, at. the time 
of the: Deluge, how. could WISDOM exiſting 
before they.. were ſettled, be a Proof or Illuſtration 
of. its. being poſſeſſed by the LORD in the begin- 
ning of his ways ! 

' So that if- we. can. but think, that Scripture is 
to be underſtood like other, writings ; that is, ac- 
cording to the common fſignification of its words, 
and; the_manifeſt_ drift or {cope of its ſenſe : mn | 
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if we can but believe, that when G O D ſpeaks 
with deſign to inſtrutt us; He does it with the 
fame freeneſs and ſincerity, as a rational and lioneſt 
Man, as a kind and open hearted friend would do, 
that means to diſcover his mind unto us; we need 
not deſire more pregnant Proofs of the Mountains 
juſt cozvity with the Earth. 


2. The ſame Scriptures that prove Mountains 
coxval with the Earth, are clear Evidences that 
they could not ariſe from the Diſruption of the 


ſame. Which Opinion being. ſo fairly encountred- 


and overthrown by . Divize Authorities ; to purſue 
it farther may ſeem unneceſſary. But yer that 
Nature may fer its hand to the confutation of it, 
as, well as Scripture; I will here put down One 
fingle Argument which the Moon afords us. 
'Fhat ſhe hath her Mountains as well as the Earth, is 
very evident. And allo that they are higher than 
the Earth's Mountains : I mean not only compara- 
tively, in proportion to her Bigneſs; but they are 


ſo, ſimply and abſolutely in themſelves, if we dare. 


credit Galileo. Yea, they are not only higher 
than the Mountains of the Earth, but better than 


four times as high, as he undertakes to * demon- * 4mm. 


ftrate. Whence it muſt follow, either that the 
Moon was not formed and diſſolved, the ſame way 


Nan. pag. 24, . 
25, 26. 


that the Earth was Þ ; both which the Theorift, owns + Vid. Let. 


her to have been ; or elſe that her Abyſs was 


Theor. pag. 58s: 
and alſo rhe 


deeper, and her outward Orb thicker by far, than z»giih one, 


was the Earth's ( to make ſuch prodigiouſly lofty p. 0m 168, 


Hills) and ſo that ſhe was. very much /arger than 
the Earth : the contrary to which is moſt crue and 
manifeſt, Or, laſtly, (which is the caſe) that her 


Mountains were not the effetts of her Dillolution 


( which 
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( which ſhe never ſuffered ; ) but her Native Fea- 
tures, and ſach as ſhe has. worn ever ſince her 
Creation. But then why ſhould it not be ſo with 
the Earth likewiſe ? Qr how can it be otherwiſe ? 
For were it granted, 'That the Mountains of both 
did at firſt ariſe (as the Theory would have them ) 
from the falling in of their reſpeQtive exterior Orbs ; 
it would be hard to aflign reaſons, why Mountains 
in the Moon, ſhould be four times. higher than 
any on the Earth; when the Globe of the Earth, 
is above forty times bigger than that of the 
Moon. | 


3. And that Mountains were in being before the 
Flood, and fo could not reſult from the falling #r 
of the Earth; we may learn, in ſome meaſure, 
from the Talmudifts, even while they reach what 
is phanciful and extravagant. For they report, 
That many Giants ſaved themſelves from the Flood 
upon Mount Sion. And Joſephus intimates ſuch 
another Tradition out of Nicolaus Damaſcenus : 
(a) There is above Minyada, a great Mountain in 
Armenia, called Baris, «> mw\vs ovupryyrres, &c. £0 
which many flying in the time of the Flood, are ſaid 
to have eſcaped. | 

As for the Firſt of theſe Reports, it is wholly 
fabulous ; nor can it be otherwiſe as being repug- 
nant to Scripture and Reaſon, The other, though 
certainly falſe in the groſs, may yet have ſome- 
what of truth in it, as'being a broken account of 
the Preſervation of Noh and his Family, and the 
Story of their Deliverance mangled and diſguiſed. 
For it being commonly believed, that the Ark 
reſted upon the Mountains of Armenia ; and that 
the Old World being Drowned, the New one was 
5 Peopled 
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Peopled by Men yire& Sturipe ( as Lncian's word is ) 
of a. fecond flock, that came down. from. thence : 
this. might give occaſion to that formal fiction of a 
IN fiying to Baris, and of their being ſaved 
here. | 
| Now though one of theſe Traditions tbe abſo- 
lutely falſe, and the other a Trath perverted and 
miſrepreſented ; yet ſuch things. being talkt of in 
times of old, and at laſt put in writing, they do 
fairly witneſs what the Thoughts of Men were 
in former Ages, as.. to this matter ; and that it was 
a current perſwaſion among them ( who. lived much 
nearer to the firſt World ) that there. were. Moun- 
tains before the Deluge. 
And ſuch another piece of confuſed: Forgery 
(out of ſacred Story corrupted ) oc- 


Ccurs in (a) Clemens Alexanarinus. He 
took it out of Plato, and it ſpeaks of 
a Flood to come. But then. again 


when the GODS drown the Earth, 


purging it with Waters; the Herdmen 
and Shepherds ſball be ſaved on the 


(a) Or ar S} af Og; 
yiv vdeor radw'por Tes ware 
xauCuay, 6t Bf, oy Torg opear- 
Ni2owdor), Bixehor %Y Vourcs. 
'Or of ov mis. map' nuty my 
Azav, tis Tv TEAdoay ns; 
TH mTeuay gve9)), Strom. 


Mountains, while they that are with lib. 5. 

us in Cities, are carried by Torrents 

into- the- Seas. And that this was a Fragment or 
lame kind of Excerption out. of the Holy Oracles ; 
the Father himſelf ſignifies. For he preſently in- 
dites the Greek Philoſophers. of Pilfering,. and. draws 
up this ſmart Charge againſt them; That they 
were a Pack of ingrateful Thieves, who filched,. 
ns xveud rare 9 Srywamr, the Chief of their Opinions 
from Moſes and the Prophets. And if this Flood had 
not been greatly miſtaken- as to time ,. and: {0 the 
Story of it ſet with its face the wrong way, 1t 
would have. looked direQly upon what.. we. are 


allertiog,. 
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aſſerting, and given countenance. to it. For then 
the Flood here mentioned, -muſt have been that of 
Noah ; and the Mountains of refuge for the Herd- 
men and Shepherds, muſt have been extant in the Firſt 
World. 

It is well known alſo, that many of the Learned 
Ancients have. taught, that Paradiſe was ſituate 
upon high Mountains. And according to that 


Doftrine, there muſt be Mountains at the very firſt. 


And however ſome eminent Writers are of Opinion, 
That the Mountains were neither ſo »-ary nor - 
great before, as ſincethe Deluge ; yet none, I think, 


ever excluded them wholly, till then. AndI durſt 
appeal to the Theoriſf himſelf, if ever he met with 


any, that held the Earth was without an open Sea. 
Yet as many as ſuppoſe ſuch a Sea in Nature, ſup- 
ſe Mountains too; and 'tis neceſſary they ſhould 


as himſelf confeſſeth. The Conſequence of which 


will be, That no Authority 15s to be brought, or 
heard, againſt the being of Mountains before the 
Flood ; but ſuch as is exprels againſt - opzn Seas. 
And then I preſume we may ſearch long enough, 
before we find one. 

I will only add that Traditional Story which is 
told of Adam; namely, how that atter his Fall, 
and when he repented of his fin, he bewailed- it 


for ſeveral hundreds of Years, upon the Mountains 


of Ind;a. Another plain intimation that there were 
Mountains in the beginning of the World. 


4. Nor is it hard to conceive how they ſhould be 


made then, as well in-land ones, as others. And 
that in ſuch a way ( to humour Philoſophy ) as 


Nature might have a conliderable ſtroke in the 
Work. For thou;zh it be not for us exdGly ro underitand 
the 
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the manner of G O D's Proceedings ia this Caſe 


( whoſe ways in forming the Mountains, as well 


as in other things, are paſ# finding ont; and for 
Men to offer at a clear and certain Explication of 


their Riſe , would be arrogant preſumption ; as if 


the Nur-ſhell of their Phancy, could contain the 
Ocean of the Divine-Methods ) yet with humbleſt 
Adoration of the ALMIGHT Y's Infinite Power 
and Wiſdom , and. acknowledgment that he cond, 
and *tis like; did praduce them another way ; I will 
venture to gueſs he might do it thus. But I only 
hint, what it would require a large Diſcourſe, to 
make out and confirm 1n every Particular. 

The Earth, when it was firſt created, lay under 
Water / as the infallible Word informs us) till the 
'Fhird Day; and on that Day, the Waters were 
gathered into one place. The Alveas, that is, or 
Fbllow of the Sea being prepared, by GOD's preſ- 
ſing down the Ground ( ſuppoſe) lower there, than 
it was in other places; the Waters fell violently 
into that Cavity. And as they were carried thi- 
ther in a Natural Courſe, while by the force of 
their Weight they rolled downward : ſo they were 
help'd by a Power ſupernatural; 'tis like by the 
Influence of that Bleſſed SPIRIT, who moved 
upon them when they were firſt brought forth. 
Otherwiſe perhaps they could not have been fo 
drained off the Earth in one Day, as that the dry 
Land ſhould have appeared. Now the Earth, by 
this Collection of the Waters 1nto one place, being 


freed from the load and preſſure of them, and laid 


open to the Sun; the Moiſture within it, ,by the 
heat of his Beams, might quickly be turned into 
'Vapours. And theſe Vapours being (till increaſed 


by the continued rarefying warmth from above ; - 
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at length they wanted ſpace wherein to, expand or 
dilate themſelves. And at laſt. not enduring the 
_ confinements they felt, by degrees heaved. up. the 
Earth above ; ſomewhat after the manner that 
Leaven does Dough, when it is laid by a Fire; 
but much more forcibly and unevenly. And, lifting 
it up thus in numberleſs places, and in ſeveral Quan» 
tities, - and into various Figures; Mountains were 
made of all, ſhapes and ſizes. | 
' Thus we may conceive. the 1z-/a7d ones were 
produced; which in ſome Countries were more, 
and in fome fewer; in ſome: bigger, and in ſome 
lefſer; in ſome higher, and in ſome lower; in 
ſome again earlier , and in ſome later : ac- 
cording as the Nature of. the Soil, the Vapours un- 
der it, and. the Sun above it, contributed. and con- 
curred. to the raiſing of them. And how a Ridge 
or Chain of Hills might be blown up at once, as 
well as one ſingle one; how Mountains ſhould be 
hollow at the Roots, and, in' their higher. parts, and 
full of Caverns ; how in time they might be dried, 
hardened, and turned into Stone 1n a_ great mea- 
{ure; how ſome of them, through their weight and 
hollowneſs, might break and fall ; and in their 
hideous Fragments and diſorderly Poſtures, repre- 
{ent the ruines of an Earth ſunk into an Abyſs : 
and others might be eaten and worn away by 
Time and Weather, eſpecially by that Weather in 
time of the Flood ; and ſo become rough and craggy, 
and f{urprizingly horrid and frightful things, will 
be obvious, or at leaſt intelligible, to thinking and 
Philoſophic Minds. 

And that Mountains might be brought forth thus 
at firit, or raiſed in the way we ſpeak of, willſcem 
more likely ftill, in caſe weconſider how Hills often- 

| times, 
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times have been thrown up by Earthquakes : where 
chough the Cauſes were not the ſame, they were 
very like them, or analogous to them. "Fhe Earth 
allo at firſt, was moſt diſpoſed or liable to theſe 
EfteAs; I mean, to have Mountains made out of 
it. For then the Soil ( being deſtin'd and prepar'd 
to be the common Semininm, Seed-plat and Nurſery 
cf all forts of Vegetables, and of ſome living Crea- 
tures) was ſoft, and light, and unctuous; and ſb of 
a very yielding Nature. The Pores of it alſo were 
then cloſe ſhut up, as having never been opened by 
Sun or Winds. By which means the Vapours jyn- 
priſoned in it having no manner of vent ; bs 
they became ſtrong enough ( by their daily increaſe ) 
might eafily caſt up huge quantities of Ground | 
thereby to free themſelves, an4 get looſe from un- 
der them. 

Nor need we wonder, that ſometimes a Valley 
bet wixt two Hills,” ſhould be lower than the common 
ſurface of the Earth. For the matter of thoſe Hills 
being ſpewed up from under that Tract berween 
them ; the ground mutt there fink down ire propor- 
tion, to fill up the emptied ſpace beneath, and fo 
fall lower down than the reſt of the Earth. And 
for the ſame- reaſon, or others like it, many places 
1n the Sea may. be exceeding deep, and ſeem to go 
down into a perfect Abyſs as it were, or a bottom- 
leſs profundity. | 

And we muſt note, that though but'only part 
of the Earth be Mountainous, yet little or none of 
it is exaCtly level; as being every where heayed up 
by the foremention?d Cauſes, more or lels. And 
cherefore 'the {imoorheſt Plains, that appear to the 
cye to be very even, are not really ſo. Oaly this 
we may obſerve, concerning them , That wheti 

E e 2 Horſe-men 
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Horſe-men- travel over them, the Ground being 
ftrack with the Feet of the Beaſts, yields a kind 
of Souhd. Which ſhews that the Earth in thoſe 
Plains, is much 1n that Poſture, into. which the Sun 
and Vapours did at firlt raiſe it; looſe, that is, and 
porons, and ſomewhat hollow. Whereas among(t 
Hills and Dales it yields no ſuch noiſe, when beaten 
with ſuch Tramplings. - And the reaſon is clear, 
becauſe it being flung up, and fallen down, and 
altered and tranſpoſed by eraQtations. and ſinkings ; 
it has ſo been driven cloſer and made more 
compact. 

KBnd then as to Maritime Hills, or thoſe near the 
Sea, when-the Ground was cruſhed down by the 
hand of OMNIPOTENCE, to make a 
Receptacle for the Water; it is ealie to conceive 
how they ſhould fly up at the ſides of Seas, or 
not far from them. As alſo how Hills ſhould be 
higheſt in thoſe Countries, about which Seas are 
deepeſt. For the Ground in the aJjacent, or not 
far diſtant Seas, being ſunk very low, and forced 
to give way very much; 1t might well crowd out 
and thruſt up a great height, about the Shores, or 
in the adjoyning Regions. Nor is it to be thought, 
that when ſo great a part of the ſurface of the 
Earth was preſſed down, that the Ground ſhould 
{ſtruggle out at the Brinks of the Ocean only, and 
in ſome conſiderable diſtance from the Shores : 
much of it would recoil from under the compreſ- 
ſion in the Sea it ſelf, and fly up irregularly in 
innumerable places, where it could beſt doit. And 
hence might come Banks in the Sea ftretcht out 
(as Mountains are 01 the Land ) to extraordi=- 
nary lengths. As alſo Rocks, and Flats, and Shelves 
without number. | 
Nox. 
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Nor mult this be omitted, 'That all the Moun- 
tains of the Earth, if raiſed according to this Con- 
jecture, will have no reaſon to hold proportion in 
bulk to the Cavity of the Qcean.” A thing which 
the common Hypotheſis of their Formation 1m- 
plys, and which lies as a main ObjeQion againſt 
it. For thus the In-land Mountains would not be 
made out of the Sea at all. Nor would the whole 
q_ of Earth, which at firſt filled up the Ca- 
vity of the Sea, be caſt out into the Maritime 
Hills ; but moſt of it be ſqueezed and forced down 
deeper into the bowels of the Earth. 

Thus alſo Ifzzds might be made ( to take a 
ſhort ſtep out of the way weare in; ) I mean ſuch 
as are not of the largeſt ſize; whether they be 
diſtant from. all Coztinents, as the Caparies, Azores, 
Heſperides, and others. in the Atlantic Ocean; or 
ſuch as lie in whole Fries by the Mair-laxds-lide, 
as they do 1n ſeveral places of the World. "Though 
many of this latter ſort, might be raifed out of 
Mud or Dirt, deſcending in great plenty out of 
Rivers. So were the Echinades in the Tonian- Sea, 
juſt before the mouth of the -River Achelovs, Or 
elſe they might be made - by the flowing of the 
Waters into the Sea , when they were firſt 
drawn off the ſurface of the Earth. For then they . 
running furiouſly down into the Pit, which Provi- 
dence had fitted and appointed for them, mightwear 
away the ground about the Verge thereof; and: 
eating 1nto its Superficies by the violence of their 
courſe, might divide it 1nato a multitude. of little 
Apartments: which afterward. when the Sea was- 
filled, might be petty 1fands about its Coaſts ; as 
the Philippines, tor inſtance, and others in the Ori- 
ental Seas, which ftand in whole Sholes, even 

, thouſands. 
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thouſands of them together againſt Chiza and 
India. © | 

W hirlepools alſo by the ſame means might be made 
in the Sea(as:well as chanels for Rivers underground by 
hnd) for the: Earth being preſſed down deep in 
ſome places, and thereby forced to aſcend in others ; 
kind of arched Vaults might ſo be formed. Which 
leading out of one Sea (or one. part of a Sea) into an- 
other; the waters flowing through them, cauſe thoſe 
voragizes, or Gults at the top where they enter their 
fubterraneous Pipes or Paſſages. Many of which 
Gulfs are ſo ſtrong, that they ſuck in and fyatlow 


up whatever comes into them, 


But to return, we need no more won:der at the 
Greatneſs or Number of Mountains made (in this 
method) on the Earth ; than at the Gramiiolity or 
ruggedneſs in the rind of an Orange. And as the 
Mountains in truth bear no more proportion to the 
Earth's Dimenſions, than thoſe little pimples do ro 
the fruit we ſpeak of ; ſo they and In-land Mountains 


| both, may proceed from Cauſes not altogether unlike, 


Though now thoſe Caules as to the Earth are fo de- 
bilitated and waſted, that rhey are unable to produce 
the like EffeQs. Particularly that flatuous Moiſture, 


'wherewith at firſt it did abound, and might be put 


int9 it on purpoſe to make it heave in general into ne- 
cellary inequalities; and in places to aſcend into 
mighty Halls; 1s ſpent and gone. And we have 
no more reaſon to expett that the Earth ſhould ordi- 
narily ſend forth Mountains now ; than that a dead 
ripe Orange pluckt of the Tree, ſhould break out 
into ſuch Wheals or Wens, as we ſee upon ſome. 
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5. One argument for Mountains in the firſt World, 
is yet behind, which ſhall end this Chapter. There 
were MET ALS in the World:; Andtheſs, asall know, 
are ov found at the Roots of Mountains. And 
they being the places whence they are digged now, 
it is a ſhrewd preſumption they. ever lodg'd in the 
ſame. Indecd the very, generating them in the-exte= 
rior Region of the Earth, does neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
cavities in it. And Cavities under-ground, do as 
necellarily infer izequalities above it. And here * Tan le- 
the. Theory, will receive. another wound. (perhaps 7” Fo <p 
an incurable one) in its Hypotheſis. IT mean where ribs; roam 
it makes the AntediJuvian Earth * all ſmooth and1viden * hw 
even. without Mountains; all ſolid. ( to the Abyſs) fre _ 
without caves 0r holes. Pag. 145» 
But therefore to ſhun this great inconvenience, it 
fairly conſents to the aboliſhing of Metals out: of 
the firſt, ſtate of Nature. Þ Some 
moreover add to what has been ſaid, +.Didlis preteres (1praddunt 
that in the firſt nature there were no nM, in. prima naturs nulla 
| | | faiſſe  —- Maneral ia aut Metalla ; 
Minerals or,, Metals : who according. tO quibus non areſ6 (ars rations 
OuY Hypothelis, T- think » Want. not. txiſtmo ſecmdum Hypotheſis 
their Reaſons. But. this is out of the weivap. _ Fog, 154: 
Prying-Pan, into. the Fire. For. thus 
the Fidelity of Moſes is ailaulted, and -another. into- 
lerable atront put. upon the HOLY: GHOST. For 
do not both inform us, T hat the City Ezoch was buile, 
and the Ark prepared betore the Flood ? But how 
cloud either be done without Iron Tools? Some Bar-. 
barous people, I have been told, do ſtrange Feats in 
way of Architetture, by ſharp ſtones: But the 
Theory allows not ſo 'much as * greater losfe ſtones, * Eng. p.243 
or. rough Pebbles 1n_ the primitive Earth. So that 
if. they had not Inſtruments of Iron, the:Men of that 
| Age, 
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Age, could never have compaſſed the Works afore- 
ſaid. Yet all ſuch Inſtruments are politively exclu- 
+ Neque eff ded by the Theory, in theſe words, | Nor were 
| raw” -— a el” there of old, Inſtruments belonging to War or BUILD- 
re” Danchro te INGS. Nor need we wonder there ſhould not, 
neque que ad when there were no Materials whereof they could 
Eft. 12 bemade. Nor could there be ſuch Materials, when 
| lib:2, the World afforded neither Mines nor Metals. Nor 
could the World afford either of them, when it was 
not poſſible the Earth ſhould yield them. And 
that it was not poſlible for the Earth to yield them, 
*T1s 32, The Theory again does implicitly affirm where it ſays 
modes atif- that the firſt World was * wholly artificial, and that 
regent the furniture or proviſios of things which it had, 
vatarum. ſea mas not of ſuch as were b;ed, but of ſuch as were 
fatarum, lb. M22C. 

But the worſt is ſtill behind. Tubal-Cain, as 
f #10? acu- Heaven aſſures us, was an T Inſtrufer of every Artificer 
i * in Braſs aud Iron, Gen. 4.22. Yet the Theoriſt pro- 
feſſeth (and that in the ſecond publication of his 
* Pap. 244+ Hypotheſis, after he had had time to conſider well) * as 
. for ſubterraneous things, Metals and Minerals , I be- 
lieve they had none in the firſt Earth: and the happier 
they ; no Gold, nor Silver , nor Conrſer Metalls. But 
then how Txbali-Catin could learn his Trade himſelf, 
and teach it unto others; muſt be a Riddle too hard 
for Oedipus to untie. Or elſe, which is the very truth, 
this Aſſertion of the Theory muſt be notoriouſly 
falſe; and not only flatly, but loudly contradiQo- 
ry to the moſt expreſs Word of the Infallible 

G OD. | 
This alone ( ſhould all that has been ſaid 
belides fail ) is enough to blow up, and finally to 
explode this New Hypotheſis of the Earth's For- 
mation : IT mean, as it ſh2ws its great incongruity 
nor 
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not only to Scripture, but alſo to Philoſophy. For 
had the Earth been originally framed, as that teach- 
eth it was ; then grant there could have been a 
Metallic Region in that part of it under the Wa- 
ter ; yet that Metals, or Matter for any one of 
them, ſhould ever have aſcended through the 
Abyſs, into the upper Cruſt of the Firſt Earth ; 
would have been utterly impoſſible. And there- 
fore that egregious Philoſopher Des-Cartes makes 
this the reaſon why Metals are not found in all 
places of the Earth ; quia per aquas evehi now 
poſſunt ; becauſe they cannot be carried or drawn up 
through the {ubterraneous Waters. Princ. part. 4+ 
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GIA ÞP. XL 


i. That there . were open Seas before the Flood, made 
evident from Scripture. 2. Such Seas neceſſary 
then as Receptacles for Great Fiſhes, 3. The 
Abyſs being no fit place for them. 4. A farther 
Confirmation of open, Seas.. 5. An Objettion 
arainſt them, anſwered. 6. Another Objeion. an- 
{wered. 7. 4 Third anſwered. 


FE; E that from the Clitts about it, or in failing 
| through it , beholds and contemplates the 
Watry Ocean : 'That views it (lo far as eyes and 
thoughts can reach) in the ſtatelineſs of its Depth 
and wide Expanſion : That confiders what vaſt and. 
numberleſs Rivers it continually drinks up, and 
yet 15 never the fuller for all theſe Acceſſions : How 
far it extends its ceruleous Arms, and how much it 
diſgorges at Millions of Mouths, and yet is never 
the emptier for all its profuſions : That ſees its in- 
ceſſant and unwearied Motions, and how it ebbs 
and flows. with haughty and incontrollable Recipro- 
cations: That obſerves how it ſurges with every 
Wind, and. ſurlily ſwells. upon every Storm; and 
lifting up tumid fſcornful Waves, foams as angry 
at its Diſturbance : That marks how it frets and 
rages in a Tempeſt, and rolls it felf up into liquid 
Mountains, as if it threatned to mingle Floods 
with the Clouds, or in a pang of Indignation to 
quencn the Stars, or waſh down thoſe Lights hang- 
ed out by Heaven. He that. gazcth on the {patt- 
ous Seas, or revolves. ſuch thoughts as. theſ2 of it 
in bs mind, would be amazed to, think that ſo 1m-. 
| menlc 
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menlſe an Element was once lockt up in a Vault under 

Ground, and wonder where the Earth ſhould have 
Cellerage to hold it. He woul: ſcarce believe, that 
ſo proud, and ſtrong, and furious a Monſter, could 
be kept in Chains ; or was ever ſo tame as to he 
coop'd up contentedly 1n a ſubcerrancous Cave. He 
would hardly be perſ{waced, that it could be made 
to hide. its head in an loſe beneath; and to lie 
quiet and {till in a nigotiom Dungeon, where for many 
Ages It never {aw the Sun, 


Bur how odd and uncouth foever it may ſcem, yer 


thus it was, fays this Fyporheſir. The fhme Pri- 
mary Aſſertion of it, that ſays, The & xterior face of 
the firlt Farth, was ſmooth and uniform, without 
Mountains ; ſays alſo, 1t was without a Sea, All that 
prodigious Mals of Waters, which Imagination (as 
comprehenfive as it 1s) knows not well how to mea- 
ſure, was once {hut up 1n an inviſible Cell; and 
being clapt under Hatches, lay incozzito as long as 
the firſt World ſtood. Not a Drop of it appeared 
all that while, but what ſtrained forth by evaporation ; 
or tranſpired through the Pores of the thick skin'd 
Earth, when -by the heat of the Sun it was pur 
into a ſweat. As for the main Body of the Wa- 
ters, they Ilurked and hid themfelves in a ſecret 
Grotio , nor could they be brought to quit their 
latenr Dwellings, or to look torth of their cloſe and 
dark Retirements; til! the Root ot their Lodgings fi 
in upon them,and juſtled them our of their Manſions,to 
make room for it ſelf, 

But againſt this, there lies the uſual Exception ; 
namely, That it fights with the Holy Scripture. 
For that informs us, That wizn GOD made Ada, 
he gave him Dominion over the fiſh ef the Sea. But 
according to this Afﬀeriion of tlie Theory, Adam ne- 
F ro Ver 
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ver ſaw the Sea, nor oze Fiſh in it, all his life 
long, though it laſted well nigh a thouſand Years : 
and fo, impoſſible it was, that he ſhould have or 
exerciſe ſuch a Dominion. 

' And it is. farther conſiderable, That Adam's Do- 
minion over the Sea, was not only granted him by 
Patent from Heaven. : but moreover was part of 
GOD's Image which was ſtamped on him. Where- 
inſvever the whole did conliſt , this,.T ſay, ſeems to 
have been part of the Impreſs. For GOD ſaid, 
Let us make Man in owr Image, after our likeneſs, 
and let him have dominion uber the filh of rhe 
ſea , Ger. 1. 26. And fo, to ſhut up the Sea with- 
in the Earth till the Flood, 1s to deny to Men a 
part of that Empire, wherewith their Maker was 
pleaſed to inveſt them ; and to deprive them- of a. 
piece of his glorious Image which he pur upon them. 
For none could {hare fully in the one or the other ; 
but they who lived after the general Deluge. 

If it be ſaid, That Men at length were made 
Lords. of the Seas ( as ſoon, that is, as they were 
open ) and had power over the Fiſh therein ; and 
fo the word ſpoken by their Creator, was ſuffici- 
ently verified ; and the Prerogative promiſed, amply 
conferred : 1 anſwer, 

Firſt, The Divine Word was. never made good 
to Adam, nor was that high Prerogative beſtowed 
on him. Yet he being the Head of Mankind, had 
reaſon to be inſtated in all the Privileges of Humane 
Nature, which GOD annexed to it, or ſettled up- 
on it, as ſuch. | 

Secondly, Adam's Of-ſpring ( as many as lived and 
died before the Hlood ) did no more partake of this 
Priviledge, than. he himſelf. 
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Thirdly, 'The Rule or Dominion over Seas and 
Fiſh, intended for Adam and his Poſterity ; was 
 1mmediately conveyed to them. Even at the ſame 
time that Dominion was given to them, over Fowle, 
and Cattle, and Creeping things. And therefore 
we find it transferred by the ſame ACt, and in 
the very ſame form of Donation. Only Dominion 
over the Sea was Firſf mentioned ; which 1s no {ign 
that it was Laff to be attained. The Royal Char- 
ter, by which they claim and hold the Prerogative, 
teltifies as much : it runs as followeth, Azd G O D 
ſaid, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeneſs : and let them have dominion over the fiſh of 
the Sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, aud over every creep- 
ing thing that —_— upon the earth, Gen. 1. 26. 
And again wer. 28. have dominion over the fiſh of 
the ſea, aud over the fowl of the air, and over eve- 
ry living thing that meveth upon the earth. Sothat 
admit nothing of GOD's Similitude imprinted upon 
Man, did conſiſt in this Dominion ; yet let any 
judge, whether G O D did not intend hereby to pals 
unto Men, as full a Dominion over the Kfþ ; as. over 
other Creatures. As alſo whether they were pre- 
ſently to have and exerciſe this Dominion; or to 
be ſuſpended from it for above ſixteen hundred Years. 
That they had Dominion over the Fowl, and over 
the Cattle, and over the Creeping things ; from.the 
bezinning ; I dare ſay the Theoriſt himſelf will not 
deny, And how then can he bar them trom it. 
over the Fiſh till after the Flood ? eſpecially it be- 
ing the ft thing in order 1n the Sacred Grant.. 
Which Clauſe, had they been. kept from rhe benetir 
of it lo long; would nor only have been quite 
cluded, but miſerably inverted.. For then inhead of 
Maukind.s 
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Mankind's having Dominion over the Sex; 7hat would 


| have had Dominion, and a molt 'Tyrannical one too, 


* De Anizel. 
l. g. Gf. 49+, 


the Waters inthe S E AS. 


over them. Inſomuch that the very firſt time they 
ſhould have ſeen it, it would have drowned them all, 
even a whole World of them, fave eight Pertons. 


2. And that there ſhould he gpez Seas even from 
the Creation ; ſeems very necefſary upon the Fſhes 
account. For when GOD gave them the Bleſſing 
of Multiplication ( endued them, that is, with Ap- 

tite of Generation, and Power of Propagating their 
kinds reſpeCtively ) he commanded them to fill (not 
7131 ZIMA the great Deep, or Abyſs, but) ID 2H, 
And therefore Seas there 
muſt be in the beginning of things ; elſe Fiſhes - 
could not have repleni{hd them -with their Breed. 
And indeed fome kind of Fiſhes there were, that could 
be no where conveniently, but 1n Seas; as being too 
big for Rivers. For on the ſame day that other 
Fiſhes were made, GOD created huge Whales 
alſo ; paſſing the ſame Benediction upon them, as 
he did upon thoſe. I confeſs,. 2»3n, does ſignifie 
other Creatftres, as well as Whales : but the word, 
denoting them amongſt the reſt, that will be enough 
for our purpoſe. For Animals they were of 16 
valt Dimenſions, that where could they harbour but 
in ſpacious Seas ? 

* lian teckons up ſeveral forts of them : as 
the Leo, Libella, Pardalis, Phyſalus, Priſtes, and 
Maltha. Whicl laſt he calls Juozy THYwr ity Mecor, a 
Creature hard to be conquered. 'To which he 
adds the Aries, molt miſchievous and dan- 
gerous to be ſeen. For when he appears a far 
off, he troubles the Sea, and. makes it tempeſtuous. 
But then he notes withal, that theſe Fiſhes come 
Nor 
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not near to Shores .or Shallows ; but keep conftantly 
in the Deeps. And the fame * Author remem- 7 7 4. 17. 
bers, that Theocles fpeaks' of Whales reaior peitova, © 
bigger than Galleys of three banks of Oars on a ſide. 
And that Oreftcritus and Orthagoras wrote of Whales 
about India, half a Furlong long, and of proporti- 
onable breadth ; and ſo very ſtrong, that oftentimes, 
Gray ayaquoioy mis wutrigny, When they puffed with their 
Snogts, they would ſpout -up- the, Water at fuch a 
rate; that the unexperienced 'would take the Seas 
to be. tofled! with Whirl-winds. Nor need ' we' 
wonder at the exceffive ſize of theſe Whales, when 
Pliny, gives account, that King Juba ( in Books + wy. zi6: 
ſent to- Claudius Ceſar, touching the Hiſtory of Ara- (+ 32: c. 7. 
bia ) makes mention: of ſome that were ſix hundred 
Feet. long, ' and three hundred and: ſixty, broad. 
And the ſame. Pliny ſpeaks of Baleze in'the Indian 
Ocean, as long as four Acresof Ground. Mercator 
alſo in his Deſcription of 1fanyd, beſides other huge 
Fiſhes, tells of the Royder, an hundred and thirty 
Els long, And: of a great” kind of Whale 
ſeldom ſeen, like an: Iſland, for magnitude, rather 
than a Fiſh; As alſoof the Srantws Valur, which, 
when it ſhows it ſelf, ſeems an Iſland, for bigneſs, 
and overturns-Ships with its-Fins. 

Now- where: could Fiſhes of ſuch prodigious great=- 
neſs, move and mulriply, but in- vaſt+ and open Seas? 
* Am I a Sea, or. a Wyale? ſaid Job: He'ipur® JÞ 7: u2- 
them together , as: having ſpecial Relation to one 
another. And truly it in the beginning, there were 
ſuch monſtrous Whales; there mutt +be- Seas anſ{wer- - 
able to them. And that-the Whales-at firſtereated, 
were as large as any, wei need not- queſtion, For 
as it became the ALMIGH'EY to: ſend: forth them 


in their full pertection, - as. well: other Creatures : 
{\o 
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ſo to convince us that he did ſo, he beftowed the 
Epithet, en, upon them, calling them, GREAT 
Whales, Gen. 1. 21. So that could there have 
been Rivers, or Lakes in the firſt Earth ſutable to 
other Fiſhes ; yet theſe mighty ones would have 
been too big for them. 


3. What remains therefore, but that the only place 
of aboad which ( according to this new Hypotheſis) 
can be allowed theſe Bulky Creatures ( though it 
does not allot it to them ) muſt be rhe ſubterraneous 
Abyſs? And then the Waters in that Abyſs ſhow 
improperly ſoever) muſt be the Waters in the Seas, 
wherein they were to live and multiply, according 
to the Divine Bleſling and appointmear. | 

' But that Abyſs ( though of a meet capaciouſneſs) 
could by no means have been a fit Dwelling for them, 
upon ſeveral accounts. For, 

Firſt, It would have been a place exceeding 
Dark, full of perpetual and blackelt Midaight. 
Neither Sun, gor Moon, nor Stars, cotild ever have 
lookt into it; or darted ſo much as one bright 
Beam into the Pitchy Receſſes of it. So that belides 
the loſs they would have been at for Prey, how 
could they have ſeen todiret their Motions ? ha- 
ving.no manner of Light at any time to guide them ? 
So that upon occaſion, they muſt have ran at tilt 
up9n one another ; and” being inclojed between two 
Earchs, would have been in danzei of ſtranding 
themſclves both above and below. 

Secondly, It would have been a place as cloſe, as 
it . was dark. And therefore what ſhift ſhould they 
have made for Air? I think I may fay for Breach. 
For as for Whales and other Fiſhes that have Lunys ; 
+. Pliny lays, 1t is fols reſolved by all Wrucrs, that 

| they 
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they breathe. And his Opinion it is, That all Wa- 
ter-creatures do the ſame, after their manner. «In 
proof. of which, he offers ſeveral Arguments not to 
be deſpiſed. As their Panting, Tawning, Hearing, 
Swelling, &c. To which add their Dying upon be- 
ing frozen up for any. time. Or if they be alive, 
their greedy flying to any little hole made in the 
Ice, whereat the Air enters. But in the Abyſs 
they could have had neither Air nor Breath; and 
ſo for lack of the ſame, mult all have been ſino- 
thered. | 
' Laftly, It would have been a place 'as Cold, as 
it was dark and cloſe. For the ſame Cover of 
Earth ( of unknown thickneſs) that would have 
hindred Light and Air from piercing into the Abyſs ; 
muſt have kept' out the Suns cheriſhjng and benign 
Warmth too. So that could they have ſtruggled 
with, and overcome the two firſ® Inconveniences ; 
et here they would have met with a Third, in- 
uperable. Could they have lived without Light 
and Breath ; yet they could not have multiplied 
without the Influence of Heaven. The want of 
that, would have chiPd and quench'd the deſires of 
Procreation in them, and rendered them impotent 
chat way. Thus, Winter, we fee, is no ſeaſon for 
ProduQtion of Fiſhes ; as being deſtitute of that 
uickning power and encouragement , which the 
Preſence of the Sun affords. 


4. Farther yet. That there were Seas in the 
Beginning, even on the Third Day ; we are taught, 
Gen. 1. 10. GOD called the dry land, Earth ; and 
the gathering together of the waters, called he, Seas. 


And why {ſhould they not be ſuch Seas as we have 


now ? For we have no more grounds to think or fay, 
G g "any 
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'Thar the hat there _ _— af inviſible, 

zotential, or proleptic Sea ,z than we have to imagine 
\ager—p that he ey Land there ſpoken of, was 
an inviſible, potential, .or proleptic Earth, 

And that there were open Seas then, may beargued 
from the Waters we read of ander the firmament, 
Gen. t. 6, 7. And GOD ſaid, Let there be a 

rrament in the midſt of the Waters, and let it dis 

vide the waters from the waters. Aud GO D made 
the firmanment , and divided THE W ATERS 
WHICH WERE UNDER THE FIR. 
MAMENT, from the waters which were above the 
Firmament. But had there been none but River- 
waters in the firſt World, and not ſuch an open 
and huge Colleftion of Waters, as we now lee: 
the Firmament could not ſo properly have. been ſaid, 
' to divide the waters from the waters. For then it 
muſt rather have been in the midſt betwixt the 
Earth and the Waters; and ſo muſt have divided 
the Earth from the Waters; the Earth which was 
under the Firmament, from the Waters above it. 
For as for the River-waters, they would have been 
too inconſiderable, to have had the Partition. made 
by the Firmament, predicated of them in excluſion 
of the Earth, or in preference to it It would 
have been as if the KING ſhould have ſaid, Let 
2' Wall be built betwixt the Thames and the -Con- 
duits of London, to part them ; without taking any 
notice at all of the City, which is infinitely more 
remarkable than the Conduits are. 

But therefore the Theory preſents us with a wew 
Notion of the Firmament, and makes it to be quite 
another thing, than what 1t has always been ſaid. to 
be; namely, 'That Cortex or Qutward Region of 
Earth, ſpread and founded upon the Abyſs. ar" 
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ſo. the: Waters of the Abyſs under that Earth, muſt 
be che Waters under the Firmament. I cite but (a) Prin in- 


wo Paragraphs to this purpoſe. (4) Any one at the *#f% facils 
\; hs fo lbs a /; h hi . quns ſuſpicari 
firſt view might | e to gueſs, that this exterior piſit , bans 


frame which G O D eftabliſht upon the Abyſs, is to oo Ws 


under ſtood by that Firmament, which GOD is ſaid to'pyy, 614: 
have eſt «bliſht between the W aters below and above, ren ng 
Gey..1. 6. & 7. And again, (b) As to the Firma- ©,» inet 


. ligendam eſſe 
ment between the waters, it was a remarkable Phenos jtr illud 7M 


menos of the firſt Earth, or rather the firſt habitable "*"nwngquad 


: __ Deas dicitur 

Orb it ſelf, which every way encompaſſed and ſhut up [atiliiſe inter 

the Abyſs; and ſo divided the Waters above, from ; ay Mnferiores 

thoſe below. | | EN, 

| : : : Theor.p.124. 

(b) Et quoad Firmamentum interaqueum inſient erat Phenomenon telluris prinigenie , wi 

potius ipſe orbis primus habitabilis, qui eyrauit wndique & conclufit Abyflum ; atque 
ita Aquas ſuperiores ab inſerioribus ſejunxit, Ibid. pag. 254+ 


But this truly is ſo far from giving any fatisfaQion, 
that it will rather bring the whole Hypotheſis to con- 
fuſion: I mean, while thus it runs againſt Scri- 
prure again, and that moſt dire&aly and ſhamefully. 
For the ( Firmamentum interaqueum ) Firmament 
that divided the Waters; was 1o far from being a 
Frame or en Orb of Earth, or the firſt habitable 
Earth, that ( as the DIVINEST SPIRIT 
tells us) it was that wherein the Fowls were to 
fly, which yet were to fly above the Earth, Gen. 1. 
20. Yea, in that very Verle it is ſaid to be the 
Firmement of Teaben. And by G OD himſelf is 
ſtiled, Heaven; G O D calledthe Firmament, lpeaven, 
wer. $. Even that very Firmament whici divided 
the Waters ; as we learn from the two foregoing 
Verſes, And therefore the waters under the Firma- 
ment , in the ſeventh Verſe ; are ſaid in the ninth 
Verſe, to be the waters, oun MN wader the 

| Gg2 Fl avens. 
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(a) Aufim emis FTeawens, I confeſs, the Theoriſf twits us _for un- 
dicere 441" derftanding by the Firmament what we commonly 


znoteſcit adbuc, do 3 Calling it an ( 4) Unphiloſophic thing. But I 


. 


Finn ar forbear to retort. Tt is enough to ſhew that the 
Vulgiintelligi- advantage lies ſo much on. our fide, and that*the 
ww fe, 10774 5ngenious Philoſopher is ſo utterly loſt in his Notion. 
Tho nper. And fince to make the Earth before the Flood, 
; to be this Firmament, 1s ſo impoſſible ; -as being 
manifeſtly repugnant to the Truth of -G O D: what 
remains but that it ſhould be that diaphanous Ex- 
panſum ſtretched out betwixt us and the Clouds? 
which as it is conſtituted of Azr chiefly ; ſo it 1s the 
place wherein Fowls do fly, according as Providence 
was pleaſed to appoint. And to ſeal up this for a 
certain truth, it 15 known that the Hebrews have 
; no. other word whereby to expreſs, 4ir, but ou, 
or, Wp7, Heaven, or Firmament. Only whereas this 
Aereous Expanſion extends from hence to the cloudy 
Regions { where are the Waters above the Firma- 
* Pal. 148.4. Ment ; and therefore are called * Waters, above the 
Heavens) we mult note that there is another Fir- 
mament mention'd by Moſes. I mean that Ex- 
parſe of indefinite vaſtneſs, wherein the Celeſtial 
Lights are fixed : for as we read, Gezy. 1. 179. GOD 
ſet them in the Firmament of Heaven. 
But then this Aereous ſpace we ſpeak of, being 
the true Firmament ; this proves there were open 
Seasat firſt. Elſe (as was ſaid before) this Fir- 
mament muſt have divided the Waters from the 
Earth ; whole ſurface (bating a few Rivulets ) 
would have been entire under it : but could not fo pro- 
perly have divided the Waters above the Firmament, 
from the Waters under it ; becauſe the Waters under the 
Firmament would have been in no united Body, and 
of no join'd or continuous Swperficies ; but ( togrant 


what 
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what the Theory . ſuppoſeth ) diſperſed in. Rivers 
running on the Earth, which would have been one 
huge unbroken Continent, Yea, and in a confi- 
derable Tract of Ground around this Earth, there 
would not. have been ſo much as one Rill of Wa- 
ter neither ; even according. to the Theory it (elf, al- 
lowing its Hydrography. 


5. But here we meet with Oppoſition upon ſe- 
veral Accounts. As firſt, if Open Seas were the 
Waters «zder the Firmameat, in the primitive State 
of things ;. then the Clouds muſt be the Waters above 


the Firmament : But againſt this it is objected thus : * 
* If nothing be underſtood by the Celeſtial Waters, or « Theor, pigs 


Waters above the Firmament, but the Clouds and 23+ 


the middle Region of the Air as it is at preſent : 
methinks that was no ſuch eminent and remarkable 
thing, as to deſerve a particular Commemoration by 
Moles, 2» his ſix days work, To which I take leave 
to anſwer, That the Clouds, how contemptible ſo- 
ever they may ſeem, are no whit unworthy to be 
ſpecified or remembred by that famous Writer in 
his Coſmopeia, or Story of the Worlds Creation. 
And this will appear it we rightly conſider but ! wo 
things concerning them ; Their Dimenſions, and their 
Uſefulneſs. 

Firſt, Look to their Dimenſions. Who can tell 
what vaſt and mighty things they are? To what 
length and breadth do they ſtretch out themſelves ? 
and how do they cover whole Kingdoms at once 
with their ſhady Canopies? And then they are of 
an{werable thickneſs roo. So that interpoting; be- 
twixt the Sun and us, they oftentimes turnday into 
night almoſt, by intercepting his light. Which.in 
the Holy Philoſophy, as an a&t ot gt Fo 
thus 
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thus aſcribed to GOD. With clouds he covereth the 


light , and commandeth it by that which cometh be- 


 twixt, Job 36. 33. Sometimes they mount up and 


fly aloft, as if they forgat or diſdain'd the mean- 
neſs of their Origin, and ſcorn'd to' be thonghr- of 
earthly extrattion. Sometimes again they fink and 
ſtoop ſo low, as if they repented of their former 
roud afpirings, and did. remorſeful humble Penance 
or their high preſumption. And .though I may 
not ſay they weep to cxpiate their arrogance, or 
kiſs the Earth with bedewed Cheeks in-token of 
their Penitence ; yet they often proftrate in the Duft, 
and ſweep the very loweit grounds of all, with their 
miſty foggy trains. One while they are ſpread 
thin and 1ingle over us; another while they are 
doubled, trebled, and firangely piPd.-up or whelm'd 
"one upon another : or elſe built with S$zories as it 
were, and made into ſeveral Concamerarions. And 
therefore they are faid to be, vrwiny His ( that is 
GOD's,) Chambers, Pſal. 104. 3, 13. Now, they 
look like Ridges of 'Hills in our Horizon; anon, 
like a' Row or Chain of Rocks :-and by and by 
oy og pendulotts Mountains, or Twim fike 
foating Hlands in the Aiery Ocean. Here, they pour 


down abundance of Razz ; and there, as much Hat! : 


an one place, they ſcatter Slee; in another, deep 
Snow, and 'that for many hundreds of Leagues to- 
gether. Fo ſay nothing of thoſe glorious things 
the Rain-bow, Parelia's, Parafelenes, &c. Thunder 
allo is from the Clouds. And yet it is a thing fo 


very conſiderable, -that G O D himſelf calls-it his 
Ta 


CE, in'the P/a/ms; yea, his Mizhry VOICE, 
and aHo his Gl-rious or Majeſtic VOICE. So much 
Power, and Glory, and Majeſty is there in it, that 
it {trikes awe and terror into the hearts of the beſt, 


as 
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as: well : as. of the - greateſt. . And certainly (the 
righteous being bold as a Lion) it was a greater 
{ign of its Dreadfulneſs, that a good Man's Heart 
{ſhould tremble and be moved out of its place , at this 
VOICE of GOD's excellency , Jeb 37. than that the 
Roman Emperor ſhould run under his'Bed.” 

Thus the Clouds appear to be ſtrangely capacious 
Veſſels, or Store-Houſes rather of Meteor Proviſions. 
And yet (which is admirable ) when they are ne- 
ver ſo large, and never ſo thick ; never. ſo full, and 
never ſo heavy ; and ( as one would think ) ſhould 
load the Air with inconceivable gravitation : yet 
they de not fall down and crufh us to pieces, or 
bury us alive under Mountains of Ice. No, they 
bear up as lightly, and drive on as {wiftly through 
the yielding Sky, as if they hadino kind of weight 
neſs in them. And to. whatfoever Philoſophy may 
unpute this (as to their being always in Motion ; 
their being turgid with. Vapours ; to.the thickcon- 
ſiſtency of the Air under them, or the like ) the 
thing 1s really and greatly to be wondered at. And 
therefore 'P/izy conlidering it, was ftruck with” Ad- 
miration, and cry'd out as 'in a'pang of rapture or 


{urprize; * quid mirabilius aquis in calo ftantibus ? * nat. Hift 


What is more wonderful than the Waters ſtanding int 3 © 4 


the Air ! And well might he think it a marvel- 
lous Phenomenon, when the Ballancings of the Clauds 
are ſaid by the ALMIGHTY to belus'op- works; 
and not only ſo, but 54e wonD20us works of him, as 
he is perfet# in knowledge , Job 37. 16, In which 
regard, the Etymology of Z2%wv. Heavens, 15 not un- 
fitly fetcht from, 7kw, to be atoniſh'd, and In. Has. 
ters. ' Quod flupendo mpao ayne illic ſuſpenſe hereant : 
Becauſe Waters hang there in an aſtoniſhing manner, lays 


Buxtorf. But why then ſhould they be thoug!:t 6 Aſp 
cable 
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** Chap. 3. 7. 
13. 


cable by' the Theorift, as to: be #nworthy of a particu- 
har commemoration by Moſes ? | 

They cannot be fo, if, in the Second place, we 
conſider their UVſefulveſs. They are ſo far from being 
wholly Superfluous, or purely Ornamental things ; 
rhat they are highly beneficial or 'U/efal, Three ways. 
That is to ſay, ; | 


For the Earth, 
For Mercy, and 


For Correction. 


The DiſtinCtion is * Job's ; and therefore ſo authentic, 
that we need not ſcruple to go upon it. 

Firſt, They are UV/eful fox tye Earth. As they 
contribute greatly to the Preſervation of it ; to pre- 
ſerving it in a good and verdant State. If the ſame 
Great G OD whoſe Powerful Goodneſs brought the 
World into being, and fixt it in a Regular and Cu- 
rious Order; did not by a wiſe and gracious ma- 
nutenency . (exerted chiefly in a well contrived Diſ- 
poſition and Concatenation of things, linkt to one 
another by a continued Chaia of jult Connexion and 
dependence) hold them faſt together; they would 
ſoon ſhatter and diſſolve into ſaddeſt Confuſion. 
For though the Machin of the Univerſe, be as auguſt, 
as it is immenſe; yet were it not for the accurate 
Symmetry of its parts, ſo skilfully fitted and con- 
netted amongſt themſelves : and for the mutual 
ſupport which one piece derives and affords to an- 
other, by means of that neceſſary and elegant con- 
texture, whicy runs through the whole habit or 
Compages thereof ; it would immediately fall aſun- 
der, and ruſh into an heap of irreparable Ruines. 
Its Motions in {ome places would flag and faulter 3 
an 
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and in others grown as much too fierce and violent: 


and ſothrough unhappy deficiencies and redundancies 
of Motion ( that commonly change and detftroy 
Nature) poſt into innumerable Diſorders and In- 
tanglements ; and ſo become a molt lamentably ham- 
pered thing, eternally devoid of all beauty- and har= 
mony. 

And the very ſame would happen to the Earth in 


its Proportion. It 1s now a very goodly piece, and 


incomparably furniſht and adorned. There are few 
places in it but afford taking ProfpeCts, or preſent 
the eye with ſuch pretty Objeas ; that if the 
Beholders be not too incurious, they may well be 
affected with them. Herbs, Flowers, Trees, Fruits, 
Springs, Brooks, Rivers, &c. with what variety, 
and in what abundance does it ſend forth ? Bur 
yet let the Clouds we ſpeak of, with-hold their moi- 
{ture but a few years; and what a rueful change would 
then appear? 'The choicelt Grounds which now ſwell 
with Plenty, and luxuriate with fatneſs and pleaſing 
Gayeties ; would be miſerably exhauſted, and their 
tempting amenities turned into horridneſs, They 
would be quite develted of their florid attire, and 
of all their rich and gorgeous habiliments. Yea, 
not only their wanton gawdy Dreffes, but even 
their coarſeſt and moſt ordinary Cloaths would be 
findg'd off their Backs : and being ſtripr of their 
decent neceſſary Garments, would have nothing lefr 
to cover their nakedneſs, 

We live 1n an Ifland, where ( according to 
St. Peter's piraſe ) the Earth ſtands 7z rhe IW/arers 
and out of the Waters, more than in ocher places. 
Yet, as much Water as we have about us, #hould 
the Clouds be unkind, .and deny us thyr efaiions ; 
to what grievous [traits {hou!d we toon t 
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We may: juſtly conclude ſo, from what has happen'd: 
ſome ſhort Droughts.among(t us; the effects of 
which are: found upon Record 1n our Engliſh Chro- 
nicles. And if a little. dry weather be intolerable 
to 4s,, who. dwell {o. near-the. Seas,. and: have. Nep-. 
tune's Territories round about ns ; how extreamly 
ernicious mult laſting Droughts.be, to higher or more 
Da Situations ? 

But. therefore the Firff U/e of the Clouds, is to 
keep the. Earth in. a Flouriſhing Condition. To. 
temper the. immoderate heat of the Sun, and to al- 
{wage his ſcorching fury. To moiſten the Air, and. 
keep it cool; and to cool the Earth. by keeping it: 
moiſt.. That ſo once in a year at leaſt-it might put 
on- its. bravery ,. and be. deckt and array'd in its 
prideleſs Gallantry ; the Image of its native finery, 
and rhoſe higher glories, wherewith -at firſt. it was 
better beautified and imbelliſht. And therefore-when 
GOD brings the- Clouds over it, to. perform: their 
work of natural Diſtillation ; He is ſaid to do it, wwx?, 
for. his Earth., in the quoted Text. Becauſe the 
Earth is His, and Trang it might continue tobe 
like his; that is, Comely and Graceful. Whereas. 
if Clouds. by their Waters ſhould. not refreſh it, in 
a. ſhort time it would ſcarce be fit to be owned for 
GOD's. Earth. It would. be ſo ſear and bare, and 
barren-and deſolate ; that it would hardly look like 
a piece of H;s Workmanſhip. Yea, fo parched would. 
it be,. and ſo dry would it grow, and ſuch heats 
would it conceive from the inflaming Sun ; that it 
would. be forced to anticipate its. final Deſtiny, by 
burning ,. in. good. meaſure,. before the. Confla-. 
gration. oy 


Secondly, . 
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Secondly, The Clouds are Uſeful fo OP. - 
T neg xg keep the Earth Pk Deſolation, ao 
help to maintain 1t in a Condition good and flou- 
riſhing , upon its ow# account only, but upon ours 
alſo. That ſo we may be fed, and cloathed, and 
furniſhed, with its valuable ProduQts, and the fruits 
of its increaſe. The P/almift (if we would read 
this in Holy Stile ) expreſſes it thus : + Thou f PH 55:9, 
viſiteſt the earth and bleſſeſt it, Thow makeſt it very * PF 
plenteous. Thou watereſt her J—_ Thou ſendeff 
rain into the little valleys theresf'; Thou makeſt it 
ſoft with the drops of rain, and bleſſeſt the increaſe of it. 
thou crowneft the year mith thy goodneſs, and thy 
clonds” drop fatneſs. They ſhall drop upon the dwel- 
lings of the wilderneſs, and the little hills ſhall rejoice 
on every fide. The folds ſhall be full of ſheep, 
the walleys alſo ſhall ſtand fo thick with corn, that 
they ſhall laugh and ſing. And in another place. 
* He watereth the hills from above, the earth is fil- * Pal. 104. 
led with . the fruit of thy works. He bringeth forth 5415 
graſs for the cattle, and green herb for the ſervite of 
man. That he may bring food out of the earth, and 
wine that maketh olad the heart of man, and oyl to 
make him achearful countenance, and bread to ſtrengthen 
man's beart. | 

But - this is not «// the mercy whixh ſhowrs 
down from the Clouds. They drop an higher mer- 
cy on us ſtill: I mean as they are an Argument, 
and a mighty Argument, againit the black and curſed 
ſin of Atheiſm. For being notable Inſtruments of 
Divine Providence, they ſo bear witneſs in a pow- 
erful manner to the exiſtence of a GO D. And 
therefore when as = a Diſputant as ever entered 
the Chriſtian Schools ( except the adorable Maſter 
of them )- would have reaſoned Men into an ac- 
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knowledgment of the - True GOD ;; he argued from 


this ,very. Topic, the Clouds ; or ( which is all one) 
from the Rain they afforded. Yea, he told them 
plainly, That G OD. bimſelt made uſe of it as an 
Evidence, to prove and atteſt his own being. He 
left not 4 himſelf without witneſs, in that he gave us 
Rain, Ads 14. 17, And truly he that ſhall conſider 
all the Phenomens's of this Meteor, and trace it along 
from its. Riſe or Generation, to its fall and profi- 
table etes upon the Earth ; will find it of ſingular 
force to evince a DEITY. | | 
- As for the Cauſes, - Nature, and Qualities of Raiz; 
the way of its Production, the manner of its Di- 
ſtillation, &c. the Apoſtle urged them not: he 
knew thoſe things' were too high for the Men of 
Lyſfra. But then he preſſed them. with the .thing 
another Way, more. ſuitable to their Capacity ; 
namely, As Rain was a .means. of the Earth's being 
fruitful. He gave as Rains and fruitful ſcaſors. 
Purſue it bat on this part, and how powerful an 
Argument or Teſtimony will it be, of the Exiſtence 
of a, GO.D ?, I mea, as it will appear to be a 
wonderful Inſtrument , . exaQtly fitted for. its ap- 
pointed work; and as it manifeſts a ſtrange Pro- 
vidential Contrivance, in adapting it, in-point of 
congruity and ability, to he the excellent Cauſe of 
ſuch ſignal EffeQs. SI 

For -ſuppoſe the moſt underſtanding Man, as to 
that concern, in the whole World; had Woods and 
Nurſeries, and Orchards and Gardens, and Fields 
and Paſtures, to be watered; how would he chuſe 
to have- it: done, ſo as it might be moſt for their, and; 
conſequently for his own advantage? Why, in the 
lame. way we, {hall find it dane, by the Clouds, only 
better :- and indeed, 10. much. better, that it will be: 
very 
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very hard, .if not .1mpoſſible, for Art to match. it 
by any Invention. A certain Indication, that a 
more than ordinary or Humane Wiſdom, is inte- 
reſſed in the Afﬀair. That the Clouds were made, 
that is, and allo are managed by a G OD; whoſe 
Iafinite Wiſdom indu'd them with that Nature, 
and: placed them in that Order, and put them, in 
that capacity of ſerving us as they do. . So incom- 
parably, that is, as no wit of Man can mend their 
Method. For let the skilfulleft, £1 ſay, chuſe at 
what rate he would have his Grounds to be watered ; 
and then fee if the Clouds commonly come not up 
to his Rnles, and exceed them too in what is fit to 
be done. + 

Firfft, We may be ſure he would appoint zhe beſt 
kind of Water to be uſed, And what Water fo fit 
for all ſorts of Plants, as that which deſcends from 
the Clouds above? For conſidering how it -is raiſed 
by the exhalative influence of the Sun, it can have 
nothing of ſaltneſs, acrimony, or deadneſs in it; nor 
yet of ſtarving thinneſs nor coldneſs neither ; but 
muſt be as light, and unCtuous and ſpirituous, as 
that Element , when ſimple, can well be ; and by 
vertue of its ſutable qualities and conſiftency, be 
molt proper for invigorating the Seminals of all 
things. And then being drawn up from all parts. 
of the Earth almoſt ; as. fmple as it ſeems to be, 
there muſt needs be very great mixture in it, T mean, 
though it be all Water, yet it muſt be a Compound 
of all Waters . as it were; as being an extract of all 
lorts of moiſture that the Earth affords in its ſeveral 
Regions, Whence it follows, that all ſorts of Plants 
mult find ſomething in it (it being originally in part 
derived perhaps from the Countries m which they 


grow ) highly agreeable to themſelves ;. as coaſiſting 
ot. 
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of Particles fit to eater them, and eaſie to be turned 
into their ſubſtance. Which being ſuckt up b 
.them, and drained by exquilite percolation throug 
their fine digeſtive Pores ; immediately becomes Sap 
( which -is the Plantal Chyle or Blood ) for their 
nouriſhment and accretion. 

Secondly, Without queſtion he would have theſe 
Waterings ſeaſonably performed. And here the Clouds 
.are moſt kind to Vegetables again; and by a regu- 
lar method anſwer their neceſſities. For they yield 
both former and latter Rains. Such as may cheriſh 
them while they are young and make them grow 3 
and ſtrengthen them as they grow, and carry them 
-on to perfeQtion. Whereas if all theſe Rains ſhould 
Fall at firſt, the tender Springals would come to 
nothing ; as being ſ{urfeited with too nauch moiſture, 
and the principle of their Life irrecoverably chill'd, 
if not extinguiſht. And if all ſhould pour down 
upon them at laſt, the Showres would be to no 
purpoſe. For coming too late, they would be in 
vain: eſpecially as to all Frugiferous things ; which 
being ſhrunk and ſtunted with immoderate exicca- 
tion , would be unable to yield their kindly 
ProduQs. 

Thirdly, We need not doubt but he would have his 
"Grounds watered ix 4 gertle manner. And this, I 
may fay., the Clouds do unimitably. Sometimes 
with dewy Miſts ; ſometimes with greater, ſome- 
times with lefler, commonly with ſoft and moderate 
Showres. Whereas ſhould they diſcharge themſelves 
4n extravagant quantities ; they would waſh up the 
weaker, and beat down the ſtronger Plants ; and 
by their too free and impetuous Defluxions, be ex* 
treamly 4njurious, if not fatal to both. 


And 
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"hand can we think that what we have noted al- 


ready, ſhould be done by meer accident ? That the 
Regions above, which need them not, but are ra-- 


ther clogged and cumbred with them ; ſhould draw 
up ſuch plenty of Waters for #s, who cannot poſ- 


fibly ſubfift without them : and then ſend them down. 


again of ſo elaborate a nature, at ſo-ſeaſonable times, 


and in- ſo ſutable meaſures : and all by caſual Oeco- 
nomy , and the conduct: of blind and incertain: 


Chance ? 


ny We-may ground upon it that he would 
e 


liave theſe Waterings to be cox/fant. Not only for 
two or three Months,. or ſome few years ; but fo 


long as. he lives at leaft, to. name no- longer period... 


Nor are the: Clouds deficient in. this-circumſtance- 


neither. For as.they have watered the Earth through: 
all ages- paſtz, fo they will do. the ſame indefatiga- - 
bly for the future, even till the final Conſumma-- 


tion of all things. And though no oze Sext of. 
Clouds can: ever be fixed or permanent, they being 


perpetually flitting and volant ; yet as ſome fly from-. 
us, Others. ariſe; and ſo from. new ſucceſſions. of . 
them, we have ſupplys of freſh Rain. And there-- 


fore albeit they are paſlant things, they leave very. 


good and laſting effefts of their tranſient fugitive. 
preſence with us.. And here the hand of Provi--- 


dence is viſible again. For put caſe that things by 
a fortuitous hit, had fallen luckily at fir{t-into- that 
convenient poſture for. Rain, in which now they 
ſtand (which would be moſt ſurpriſing to think ;.) 


et that then -they ſhould perſiſt of themſelves. {o-- 
ong,. and ſteddily ,. and 1inalterably in the ſame; is . 
not. to be imagined.. No, where the Wheel of Or- - 
der runs. on in ſo even, and withal in {o laudable and : 
holding a Courſe ;. 'tis. a. plain. caſe that its. Motions . 
WEre:.. 
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were derived from the impulſe of Heaven ; and are 
maintained by the help of a Divine Influence, or 
Providential Dire&tion and Concurrence, 

Fifthly, We may reaſonably conclude, that he would 


appoint things to be watered iztermittingly. Leſt roo 


much drineſs together, ſhould injure them on the 
one ſide; or too much moiſture prejudice or bane 
them on the other. Nor are the Clouds faulty in 
this piece of ſervice, but perform it as it were, with 
a great deal of careand ſeeming Officiouſneſs. For 
when they have poured out their kindneſs liberally 
on the Earth, . they uſually Rop up their Bottles 
again; and by ſuſpending their effuſions promote its 
fruitfulneſs ; as well as by ſending them down upon 
it. For as Rains that are new and freſh from above, 
are moſt nouriſhing to Vegetables ; ſo their intermiſ- 
ſive deſcents make them to be more nutritive ſtill, 
For then having drunk up and digeſted thoſe that 
are paſt ; they become more receptive of them that 
ſucceed. And ſo ſucking in what 1s fit for their ali- 
ment with the more greedineſs ; they diſperſe and 
concoCt it with the more caſe and ſpecd. 

And truly in the alternate vicifticudes of wet and ary 
weather, thereis ſomething, at times, molt remarka- 
bly Providential, For when we have had fore and 
tedious Rains, for that very reaſon they ſhould hold 
and increafe ; becauſe Nature is prepared and inabled 
thereunto by abundance of Vapours. And when 
we have had a long and exceſſive drought, for the 
{ſame reaſon 1it ſhould continue ; becauſe Nature is 


firted to carry 1: on; the parched ground affording 


fewer Exhalations , and there being a ſcarcity of 
matter out of which Rains ſhou!d be made. Yer 
( as experience proves ) it happens not . thus, but on 
the contrary. For when Nature's Diſpoſition in the 
caſe, 
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caſe, does ſenſibly ftand one way ; ſhe is turned about, 


and as it were againſt her ſeeming and ſer: Inclina- 
tions, led into another. Which whiſpers and ſug. 
geſts to the _— Man , that ſhe is certainly 
direfted by an hand from above, and in theſe pre- 
terintentional and undeſigned changes ( as we may 
call them) is over-ruled by a power ſuperior 
to her own; and alſo joined with ſuch Wiſdom, 
mo her much better than ſhe could do her 
ſelf. | 
Laeftly, We may preſume that this Perſon would 
certainly have al his Grounds to be watered. "That 
the one might be fruitful as well as the other, 
and all of them recompence the impartial care, with 
a general FruQtification. And here the Clouds are 
not at all defeQtive, but att their part in this nece(> 
fary ſcene, moſt unexceptionably. For they ſpread 
out their melting dripping Wings even far and near ; 
and oblige the whole Earth where it needs, ( not 
to ſay where it has no want) with their moſt free 
and univerſal Disburſements. And truly were it not 
for their Waters ſo copiouſly ſhed down 'on the 
Earth, how miſerable would the Condition of Man- 
kind be ? But then when things are ſo well and hap- 
ily ordered ; as that a bleſffing ſo needful, is made 
© general ; and is every where ſo conamon and eaſie 
to be had : what a bright beam of ConviCtion;-as to 
the Being ofa DEITY, darts forth and ſhines down 
from the blackeſt Clouds? For who but the Great 
GOD could have ftretcht- out ſuch Fountains in the 
Spatious Skies; and for the needs of Men throughout 
the World, have invented ſo adequate and incompa- - 
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 Nor-indeed are: [they Inſtruments of Common mers 


ey only ;' but vehicles. oft times of Special ſecular Blef. 
{ing and Proſperity , to ſome Perſons. -S0 it appears 
by Eliphas's Advertiſement ; who tells us, That 
GOD giveth rainupon the earth,and ſaudeth waters upon 
gh ! fields ; to fet up ow high thoſe that be low, 
ob £,10, 11. RED | | 

J Thus we have ſeen how benefical Rain from the 
Clouds is, as to. the Earth. In which reſpe& when 
G OD pleaſes to ſend it, "tis ſaid to come, ” pa HIS 
Earth'; as above noted. _ We: have-alſo ſeen how 
beneficial it is to Mey, in watering. their Poſſefons : 
and that in. {0 ſingular a way, as $he wiſeſt could ne» 
ver have projetted a better. In which regard it is 
fajd to come, for mercy. . And fo it does molt ſig» 
nally, not only as-it fills Men with Temporal, good 
things for the uſe of their Bodies-: but mereover as 
it is',, or may be, a means of Spiritual Mercy ta 
their Souls ; 1n miniſtring an Univerſal Argymeat 
to Mankind, of the greateſt Truth, and molt neceſſa- 
ry to be believed, of any.in the World. LY 

-' Bue-then in .the Third place: / to purſue and fill 
up the-. Holy Man's DiftinQtion'): it is -V/ef ut, for 
Corretion. As'GAQD is infinitely Good in Himſelf; 
fo He aloge is able to bring good out of evil. That's 
an Extra which none but the ALMIGHTY by 
a moſt-Divine.- Chymiſtry pecyliar' to - his M A- 
JEST Y;' is:able to: make. And this he frequent- 
ly. does for thoſe, in whoſe pure. Aﬀe&tions he dwells 
and rules. 41 things work together for good to them 
that love GOD, Rom.'8. 28, But then there 1s 
another piece of his Charater as, true 5 That * He 
will render recompence to his enemies, and | wſit ini- 
quities upon them that hate him. And as he has num- 
berleſs ways of doing this; ſo he often effefts it by 
changing 
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changing things that are of neceſſary uſe, into facal | 


influegce. Whereby he makes what is -atarally good 


for Men ; .to be unto. them jaditially an * ocrafion of , 


falling. Molt evident is this. in the Inſtanagjot Rain... 


So needful is it, -that we cannot ſubſit ' without 'it.. 
Yet this very thing, G O D turns, when he pleaſes, 
into an heavy Rod; and by making it unſealonable 
or elle exceſſive, chaſteneth his People ſorely with 
it. Yea, he imploys it not only as a Rod to 
chaſtiſe his Servants; but ſometimes as a Sword 
to cut off his Adverſaries; and an Inſtrument 'of 
Vengeance to {weep away the ungodly in whole 


ſholes or multitudes. 'This was never {o tragically 


apparent, as in Noah's Flood ; when a great part of 
hat generall deſtruCtive, - but deſerved Blow, which 
fell upon Mankind, was given by this Weapon. For 
by the Waters of Rain in conjun&tion with other Wa- 
ters, a period was put to the firlt ſinful World, by a 
very juſt, though lamentable Cataſtrophe. 

And whea the Clouds and their Rains, or the waters 
above the firmament, were 10 very confiderable iz theme 
ſelves; and withal ſo very »/eful in way of Preſerva- 
tion to the Earth ; and in way of Mercy and Judgment, 
as reaching out G.O D's favour and ſeverity to the 
- World : Why ſhould they hot be worthy, and' highly 
 worthy,of Mofes's notice 1n his Divine Coſtnology? The 
HolyP/almiſtwho we are ſure ſpake by the ſame Spirit 
that. Moſes did )- looks upon the Clouds:as mighty 
eminent and remarkable things. For as he makes them 
to be GOD's Chariot, P/ad. 10.4. 3.::S0in another. place, 
he makes them notable Evidences of his Magnificence 


and Power; Þ His worſhip end ftrength is in the clouds. ,p.1G , 
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6. But againſt the Exiſtence of open Seas at firſt, it 
(4) Nec aque is farther objeted, thus, (a) Nor are the Waters £ a> 
| E119  thered allies the [ame place ; for beſides many ſalt Lakes, 
dem locos ; and ſome gulfs of the Sea perhaps heretofore imperwiogs, 
noS gent the Caſpian S ea, which is of the | ſame origin and antt- 
falſos, &+ ati- quity with the great Ocean, is far ſeparate from it. 

| Fes olimimpervios, Mare Caſpium quod ejuſdem eff originis & antiquitatis. cum magna - 
* Oceano, ab eodemlonge disjimiiym et, Theor. pag. 123. 


To take of which, I anſwer ; That Moſes does not 
fay, Let ALL the Waters be gathered into one place. 
Though if he had, the word A LL, in Scripture, 
is uſually taken ina reftrained ſenſe, to ſrgnifie but a 
Major part: .and fo here it might have meant but 
the greater quantity of Waters. To give Proof of this 
* Gen. 50. 7- out of the Writings of Moſes. Hetells us, * That 

ALL the ſervants of Pharaoh went up with Joſeph 
to bury his Father. Yet we cannot think that the 
Court was quite empty at that time, and the Kin 
left wholly without Attendants. And-therefore, ALL, 
there, muſt denote but a great mexy. So he delivered 
7 on 16. it asa Law tO 1/rael; + Three times in « year ſhall ALL 
; thy males appear before the LORD thy GOD, i® the place 
| which he ſhall chuſe. And yet we know that ſome of 
them at .thoſe times muſt be decrepit, - and ſome ſick, 
and ſome unclean ; and ſo unable to take ſucha Jour- 
ney, andaunfit to make ſuch an appearance. And 
therefore by, A LL, here; can be intended but, many, 
neither ; even 'as many as were capable of the per- 
formance, or qualified for it. And thus indeed ALL 
the Waters were gathered into one place. That 5s, the 
great quantity or main Body of them was ſo : as they 
were incorporate and united in- the Ocean. Which 
whereever 1t diffuſeth and infinuateth it ſelf about > 
Earth, 
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Barth is but one- continued piece of Water, and 
ſo fills one. continued ſpace with its huge moles. -T 


ſpeak of a partial, and ſometimes a ſecret continui- 
ty ; for it 1s not always. open, viſible, and entire. 
And that the Caſpian Sea is a part. of the great 
Sea, and holds a ſecret commerce with it under 


ground ( as the dead Sea, or Lake Aſphaltites, is 


preſumed to do with the Mediterranean ) is clear 
from hence 3 that it receives ſuch an abundance of 
Waters into it ſelf, and ſwells not with them. For 
though the Stream of Yolga ( which is thought to 
afford Waters enough in a Years time to drown the 
whole Earth) continually diſcharges it ſelf into the 
Caſpian Sea; it is never the fuller. And therefore 
the Theory need not have inſtanced.- in that Sea. as a 
_ diſtin and ſeparate Sea by it. ſelf. Eſpecially when 


it allows it to * have communication with the Ocean,* Pr duftas- 
ſubterraneos 


R A X . bas cum Octaus 
not viſibly joined to it, and in ſome 1{enſe, but one communic ar «, 


with it. And then as: for other Gulfs and Lakes, **%% 5% 


by Subterraneous paſſages ; whereby it is really, though 


that are diſtin& as to themſelves, and divided from 
the Ocean ; how inconliderable are they. in- propor- 
tion to it? But as ſo many Buckers-full to-a large 
Pool. Yet ſhould the Waters run out of ſome 
huge Pool, and ſettle together elſewhere ; as it 
might truly be faid of them then, that they are ga- 
thered together into one place, though many Buckets- 
full ſhould lodge in Plaſhes by the. way : fo the 
Waters in general, may rightly be affirmed by a- 
ſes, to be gathered together into one place; though 
a Mukitude of ſmall Recepracles, and the Caſpian, 
larger than the reſt,. remain apart. _ 


* 


7. But 


'&- traduttio 
howinum @&- 
animalium, in 
tot mundos (e- 


cilas eſſet ex- 
plicatu, Ibid, 
Pag. 123. 


(a)Propagatio 


paratos , diffi 
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7. But a Third ObjeQtion is yet to be removed . 
(for'T am willing to encounter all that are Mates 
rial) which is this. If the Earth had: Open Seas 
at” fixſt, dividing it 1nto Comtinexts and Iſlands, and 
interlacing and environing them , as now. they do; 
how could the ſeveral parts thereof, {o ſeparate, be 
peopled with Men and ftocke with Beaits? Or to 
uſe the words of the Theory, (a) The propagating or 


conveying of Men and Animals into [0 many ſepa» 


rate Worlds, would be difficult to explain. 1 
anſwer, 

Firft, Tt is as difficult to make out how the Earth 
ſhould be peopled before the Flood, though the 
ſurface of it had - been entire. I mean - upon ac- 
count of that Torrid Zone which the Theory ſup- 
poſeth to have been 1n 1t. | 

Secondly, Tilands at firſt' might be nothing fo nu- 


_ merous as they are ſince. But 'as many of them 


were founded, as I may ſay, after the Earth ; fo 
man m tnay be of later date than the De- 
RW hich fattitious or upſtart Iſles came-inro 
being Three ways. 

Some were produced of 'an abundance of Filth, 


rolling: down'the Streams of Rivers, and running into 


the Sea and ſertling there. So were the Echinades, 
ſpoken of before. Concerning whoſe Produttion 


therefore, Ovid makes the River out of which they 


came, to ſpeak thus,” 


| — ———— Fluitus noſterque gnariſque 
Continuam dednxit humum, pariterque revellit 
In totidem mediis (quod cerxis) Echinadas, undis. 


Others 
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-. Others were thruſt up in ſome Seas, and appear- 
ed'on' a fudden.- Of -this ſort was Rhodos 1n the 
Carpathian Sea, an hundred and 'twenty Miles in 
compaſs ; one of the ancient Academies of the Roar 
Menarchy. Delos, in the Archipelago, one of the 
Bifty three Cyclades. Remarkable for the Temple of 
Apollo; for moſt excellent Braſs ; and for the Foun- 


tain 1nopas, which ( as * Plizy affirms) riſes and * Nat. zip. 


falls as the Nz/e does, and at the fame times with it, ” 
Alone, hard by Cyzicum, and betwen Lebedus and 
Teww,, Two Cities of © Jovia. Anaphe, one of the 
Twelve Sporades (TI think) or at leaft not far off 
them, as lying near to Melos, one of the chief of 
them. © Thera, called alfo Calliffe, where Callimachns 
the Poet was born, and whence they went who built 
. Cyrbve, It appeared firſt, in the fourth year of the 


hundred and thirty fifth O/ympiad, as + Pliny te + Ibid. 1. 2. 
lates; and from it was the Ilet, Therafia broken off, ©: 57: & + 
Hiera, the ſame with Automate, which appeared 


about an hundred and thirty years after : erenin our 
time ( ſays the ſame Pliny) upon , the. Eighth day 
| before the Ides of July, when M. Funius Syllanus, 
and Lucius Balbus were Cornſuls. EN | 

Other Iſlands again have been made'by Disjun- 
Etion from the Main-land. As ſome” have 
been joined to Continents and become one' with 
them; as rhnſa in the Lybian Sea, to Mundas ; 
Zephyria, to Hulicarnaſſns in Caria'; Narthecuſ4, 
to Parthenius, a Promontory of Arcadia ; H- 
banda, to Tonia, and the like : ſo ſome on. the 
contrary have been raviſhed or rent away fromthe 
firm Land. "Thus Prochyta an Iſknd inf the 7»/cats 
Sea, was raiſed not far from” Puzgs{: While a great 
Mountain-in Irarime,fallinz by at Ratthquake, pourey 
forth that abundance of Eartfof* which ic was com- 
poſed. 
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poſed. And fo it carries the account of its- Origi- 
- nal in its (a) name ; as (b) Delos alſo above men- 
tioned does. Cyprus, a noted Ifland in the Medi- 
terranean, was divided from «Syria, ſays Pliny; 
whence it is now diſtant at leaſt an hundred Miles. 
Sicily, from Italy. Eubeza, from Baotia. + Besbycus, 
from Bithynia. And as ſome have thought, Britain, 
from France. -And truly if Syria, and Cyprus, which 
are now {o remote from one another, were once uni- 
ted ; this makes it the more probable, that Emgland 
and France might ( time out of mind have been 
joined by an 1/hmus or neck of Land. 

- Thirdly, It may be anſwered, That as Iſlands at 
firſt were not ſo zumerons; ſo the bigger of them 
might not lie ſo far off from Continents as now they 
do: the Earth being ſince much eaten away by 
Waters, and ſo the diſtance betwixt them made 
much wider. Or if | they did ue fo far from the 
Main-land, yet the Inhabitants of ſuch Lands, 
might advance into the diſtant Iſles, by the help of 
fome rude kind of Boats made of hollow Trees, 
or the like. Or if any were ſuch out-liers , as that 
they did not deſignedly make towards them, or ac- 
cidentally hit upon them ; we may without incon- 
venience, grant them never to have been inha- 
bited. And ſo we read of that Africa» Iſland, 
St. Thomas, inthe Atlantic Ocean, under the Aqui- 
' noQiial ; that at its firſt diſcovery (though fince the 
Flood) it was unpeopled, and had nothing in it but 
Woeds. | | , 

Laftly, T anſwer, As to the grand Continents of 
the Earth; Europe, Africa, and 4fia ( which are 
three of them) have known Inlets by Land, into 
one another. Andgdorought we can tell, there may be 
falets out of 44 intgfftwerica, in the Northern pes 

® 


— 
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of them. But however: we are ſure it is but a nar- 


row :Strait, that ſeparates the Kingdom of Anja 
from Tartary. And who can fay bur that before 
the: Flood''( and perhaps for a good while afterit ) 
thee tnight be'ſome Neck of Land coupling: both 


together , -and: affording-an eafie Paſſage out of the- 


one into' the 'other ; which may be ſiace-waſht down 


or ſwallowed! up? For as the Earth does ſometimes - 


gain ſtrangely upon the Water  (-witneſs' the City 


of: Antioch '(toilay nothing .of \ Egypt, the Bay. of 
Anbraſia, the" Flats of 'Teuthrama, and (the : now 
Meadowy level'' where Mezzder runs, once: belong- 


to Neptape's - Empire.) which at firſt, fays 


ng | 
* Pliny, ſtood upon the Sea coaſt, . but even in his * Nat. zip. 
time me an hundred - and twenty | five Miles © © © 27- 


diſtant from: it :.) {ſo the Sea otherwhiles prevailes 
as: much againſt the Land. Thus, the Atlantis, a 
vaſt Continent, bigger than Libya and all Af, (lays 


+ Plato) by a terrible Earthquake , laſting a day + i Tinee. 


and a night, x7! + Snadans Sox 39eiin, funk down into 
the Sea and diſappeared. And he that would ſee 


what the Mediterranean has devoured, let him but - 


read the ſhort Ninetteth Chapter of the Second 
Book of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory : where he gives 
a- brief Account of what incroachments it has made 
in Acarnania, Achaia, in the Propontis, Pontus, &C. 
And when the Sea has been thus uſurping upon 
the Land, and has made violent breaches in 
ſeveral places; why might it not make a pal- 
ſage for its Waters between Tartary and Aniav, 
though -there was none at. firft ? or why might 
not the ground fink there by an Earthquake, or. 


the'like ? 
.K k But” 


4 


But: granvthe S:r2ight we ſpeak of, taihave been; 
ever the ſame that now it 1s: yet 1t will not-be. 
over difficult then- neither, to conceive how: Americe: 
ſhouldcometo: be. inhabited. . As for Quivirg, which 
lies: right. againſt Chin, and; jones: ta: Avian; ghat: 
thatrwas peopicd. outaf Larter; is; obtthy be doubted;. 
hw of Life prmenaye = Americans werefqund. 
correſpondent” to;/that” of tlie Tartoqer: Hordes,, : or 
the: Tart ans could, 4wim over - - Arm: of the Sea,. 
as. having.no ſhipping- For the: reſolving of which, 
we need but conlider;. that when the-Spaniards grew 
acquainted with. Americe, they found that the. Peo- 
ple: upon the Coaſts thereof, uſed little Boats: made: 
of the Trunks of Trees, hollowed: ( not by- Iron: 
Inſtruments, becauſe they had none ; but) by: fire. 
Now- grant but:the Tartars ( who dwelt the 
Coaſts oppoſite, to Aniar) to: have uſed! oiths 
and how: calily might they at times be agcidentally 
hurried thither,, in thoſe ſarry Seiphs,, before: they: 
' were / aware 2? and {© begin: the Plantation of: the 
Awerican World. And. then: do; hut yield that the 
Inhabitants of Tarteyy before the: Flogd,' were but 
as ingenious. at: making theſe: Canoes, and: as addiQ- 
ed. to the uſe of them; - and: it might. hex: be: peo» 
pled the fame: way. Though what: better Conve+ 
niencies for 'T ranſportation, the Antediluyian T ar- 
ters ( as: I may call them, ) mught bavye ;. we can- 
not ſay. . Nor: can. we hope. ever: certaigly to un» 
derſtand', who were: the - Aborizznes, or firſt: Planters 
of the Poſt-diluvian Americans ;, ar how they: came 
into that ſpatious Tra of Ground, that half of 
the World of uaknown extent , called the Weft- 
Tadies. For the Natives being Strangers to Learn- 


— 
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ing, have no Hiſtory amongſt them, 'or Records of 
their own Antiquities, that can make any tollerable 
diſcovery of this nature. As' for their coming to 
the place where they built Mexico, under the Con- 
du& of Yitziilipmzli ther GO D, who went be- 
fore them-in an 44+ { which account we have in 
the ' Story of. the” Mexico Kingdom, related: out 
of their Memorials and Traditions) ic 1516 general ,, 
and obſcure Eg no- clear — bf wr Be- nr ol og 

inning -can-be gathered out of it. - IT will only note fines ef, awe 
_ waar” A that as to the" peopling of dHmerica, Tor- > mh 
wellus'is of our Opinion, - For he-fays, * America 9en ſcaphis 
is « Continent with bur World, or "mot very much gu tee: : 
disjoined from it , to which there might bs paſſages by poſſe. Anno 


A . : I93H 
Sciphs or little Boats Ne 49. 


hb — 
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CHAP. XI. 


1.. The Scripture's Silence touching the Rain-bow, 
: before the Flood, does not argue its non-appearance 


till after it. 2. Its appearance from the begining ning, 
#0 hindrance or Ws.Lorek of b Federal -Signi 
cancy. 3J. But matter of congruence to G O D's 

Method of Proceeding in other Caſes. 4. Clouds 
were extant before the | Flood, and therefore the 


 --, Rain-bow was. ſo. '5. The Concluſion of this 


; *— "a relating ' to the Two foregoing | ones 
... al/[0. | 


' 1. WV Should now have paſſed directly to the next 


vital or primary Allertion of the Fheory.. But 
there being no fitter place to do it in, I ſhall here 
beſtow one ſhort Chapter upon the Raix-bow. For 
that alſois made uſe of collaterally, to ſupport the 
Hypotheſes we diſpute againſt. Concerning it, GOD 
expreffeth himſelf thus, * I do fer my Bav is the 
Cloud, avd it ſhall be for a tokep of a covenant bes 
tween we and the Earth. And it ſhall come to: paſs, 
when 1 bring a cloud over the Earth, that the Bow 
ſball be feen in the cloud. And becauſe we heard 
nothing of it till zow , *tis. preſumed that it never 
appeared before. Butby the ſame reaſon we may as 
well conclude, Thar a Cload was never ſeen: before 
neither ; becauſe here we find the ff mention made 
of. one. - Which muſt needs be falſe, inaſmuch as 
the Flood' proceeded in great meaſure from violent 
Rains. And to ſuppoſe Rains without a Cloud , 
is the ſame abſurdity, as to ſuppoſe Children with- 
out a Mother. And therefore our hearing _—_ 
O 
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of the Rainbow, -till the Flood was paſt; is-no good 


Argument that it was not, bat-that it was-not ffe+ 
nificant, before. . And it is moſt like-:that we had 
not heard of it at-laſt in the Sacred Volume ( no 
more than we do of Comets, Eclipſes, &e.) if-it 
had not been turn'd into a Pledge of Mercy to us. 
And in this ſenſe, as it was made a Symbol of 
the merciful Covenant; G O D might ſay em- 
phatically, I do ſet my bow in the Cloud, when he 
ftruck this Covenant with Noah. It was in the 
Cloud indeed before, but then it was only of Na- 
ture's ſetting there; and fo. it was but a meer Cz- 
pher, or atleaſt made no other Figure, but that of 
a bare Phyſical Meteor. But afterward when by Di 
vine appointment, it became uſeful beyond its 'pro- 
per. capacity,: and never appeared without ſomething 
in it more: taking than its colours ; as being cloath- 


ed with a rare additional excellency ,, the. new .im- - 


poſition of a preternatural Signality : then, and ever 
ſince it might more. juſtly and peculiarly be ſaid, 
to be ſet in the Cloud by. G O:D. | For though. it 
ſands there lift in a; natural. and ordinary way; 


yet it ſerves to. an extraordinary and ſupernatural. 


end, and: he. it is. that- made it. do ſo.. 


2. Nor would this -ſignificancy which the AL- 
MIGHTY put upon it, be at all impeached by its ex- 
iſting from the Beginning. For: though it had ap- 
peared as commonly before: the Deluge , as ever it 
did ſince; it would not - for that have. been the 
leſs authentick or aſſuring token of G O D's Cove- 
nant,,-or of his. fidelity in keeping the ſame, For 
its force. that way, depended not upon; the Nature 
of the thing '( applied. to this ſymbolical uſe.) but 


upon Heavens Iaſtitution, So that jt, G OD had 
appointed. 
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#ppointed .the-Jaxto:that aſe, he would have 1ig- 
nified the fame thing that the Bow does; - as 
all muſt grant, .the Bow is "the moſt fit Emblem of 
the two; -and therefore it was choſen: For that 
.never ſhows it ſelf 'but 1a a Cloud, and with a 
Rain; both -which were inſtrumental co the mu 
"Tnundation: and fo ſerve moſt properly to mind-us 
of it, and fromrhence to paſs our thoughts ro GOD's 
Promiſe, of ſecuring the World from ſuch ano- 
ther. *® nf 
* Were it yielded therefore, - that there never was 
A Rainbow, till that Noh ſaw- after the Flood; 
what conſiderable Point would be gained as'to 
G O D's Deſign in exhibiting of it? What clearer 
Token would it have been of. his Covenant? What 
ſtronger ſupport of Mens confidence in it? the two 
principal Ends whereunto it was appointed:;'' Why 
ſhonld we (for inſtance ) that are now alive, be the 
more firmly perſwaded -of the Truth of G O D's 
CompadQ, or the more fully ſatisfied that he will 
ſurely Rand to.it? Indeed if it had been a: New A 
rition.z by being ſo very fine and curious, it night 
ave wrought prettily upon Noh's Phancy, and 
theirs who were with him. Eſpecially ' it com> 
ing with ſuch a Promiſe of Mercy, and finding them 
in the midſt of ſuch gaftly ruines. But bating but 
this, thar its Newneſs might ſweetly affeft its Be-+ 
holders, making delightful and ſomewhat ſurprizing 
Impreſſions on their Minds, and raiſing in them 
little tranſports and wondrings ; what great benefit 
could reſult from it? As to the Perſons then in be- 
ing, it would have been a moſt valid Ratification 
. the Divine Covenant, without its novity : as be- 
ing turned into a Seal of an: immutable” Promiſe of 
Security againſt general Floods- to - come, —_— 
: at 
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that moſt miraculouſly, from- one lately: paſt.  And- 


as to: after Generations, /it muſt. be/all one''to-them,: 
whether the Celeſtial\-bow was: firſt exlubited fince 
the | Deluge; or: before” it. | For: as: as think 


aright. concerning it, that it. is an” Eft: of Natu- 


rat: Cauſes; and that the rorid - Cloud; 'the op 
ſite Sun;- and the Eye of the or, being right- 
iy diſpoſed, '{o as to make due Refra&tions- and 
- Reflections of the Sun»beams' at requiſite- Angles, it 
mult. as: neceſſarily appear as: fire-mutft' bury: they 
cannot diſcern any ſhadow. of: reaſon; why'it ſhould 
not as well aſſure them the World ſhould'be-drowned 


no; more , had. it been: extant ever ſince the” Crea- 


tion.z as. if. it had commenced its-ia ance' atthe 
drying up of the Flood. To be ſhort ; whenever: 
it appears, it is: becauſe it cannot do otherwiſe : 


but when it does: appear , it betokens the Earth's. 


preſervation: from. drowning, —— upon: the ac- 
count. of G O: D's Ordinance, that! ſo it ſhould do. 
And therefore it: might be” as good: a: Progwoſtio or 
Token of the Worlds: indemnity” fron a- ſecend) 
Flood, though it had: appeared in all Ages! be- 
fore; as-if it had then ſhown- it ſelf &f, when: 
G-O-D was: pleas'd to: make! it the Sign of his Co- 


. And indeed. it is the way. or method: of Pro- 
WY both in its Pexa/-and Propitions Difpenſa- 
tions, to. make known, - and: common, natural, and 
familiar things, Marks of his Diſpleaſure, and Sig . 
nifications-//and: Vehicles: of its kindnels- and bene? 
ficence. Kg. | | 
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Thus,:as to:-Puniſhment, !it-was'a' piece of the: 


% 


Es anti avs that he ſhould go upon. his belly;: Yet 
it does 


Ss -n0t-appear that this Malediction deprived him 
of Legs,: of that he and his Species ever went ereCt. 
$0 it was made part-of the i/Womans:Sentence,} that 
her: Hugband | ſhould:ralc over her: i: Yet: her Con- 
dition; before , was ia :State':of SubjeCtion. to. him, 
as intimated to proceed from the order of her * Cre- 
ation.-.;.S0 that what. ſtands clearly imputed to her 
Gn,::and ſeems to: be: the;plain Conſequent: of /her 
Guilt, :andi the effe& of her Doom.;. was antecedent 
tothe" ſame, and the.Lot.of her Innocence. Only: . 
Circumſtances were altered, and what was ſweet: 
and ealie; as Nature at firſt ; ,was unhappily 
changed- into- trouble and penance, in. the.aflue of 
things. ' | DCCLE 001-29 Fr 
- And the like is obſervable in the Oeconomy - of 
Mercy. I mean, in the. very conduct of Religion 
it ſelf, and that in the ſublimeſt Myſteries thereof, 
For the Evangelical Sacraments were inſtituted in. 
Water, Bread, and Wine, for ſcaling and ratifyin 
a.far nobler Covenant, thats that. betwixt G O Fr 
and the Patriarch Noah, extending, to his Poſterity, 
and all living Creatures. And yet theſe: were com- 
mon Elements,. and of ordinary uſe at all times. 
Oaly poſitive Commands and Divine Inſtitution im- 
proved them into means of Chriſtian Proſelytiſm, 
and Communion with the DEITY. | | 

And. this makes it the more probable, . that the 
Rainbow . was an uſual Meteor. Becauſe then 
GOD. in giving it to:the- World in Confirmation 


_ of his Promiſe or Pat ; would _ have. ated moſt 
_ conſonantly to his other proceedings. Yea,.even 


to his proceedings inthe higheſt and holieſt Solemni- 
ties of Religion ; of neareſt intercourſe with His 
| MAJESTY, 


> at. att. " n 
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MAJESTY, and fo of greateſt importance to 
Mankind. For there he has made the moſt com- 
mon things, to be Signs and Myſtical Deferents 
of himſelf, and his Favours, to all worthy Partakers 


of them. 
But all ſuch inſtances, ſays the Theory, fall ſhort, 


und do not reach the caſe before us. * For a fig + pag. 237. 


confirmatory of a Promiſe, when there is ſorerhing af Read alfo 


firmed de futuro 
thins Mew. - Otherwiſe it cannot have the Nature, 
Vertue, and influence of a Sign. . And a little before, 
Such Signs ——— muſt be ſome new appearance, and 
muſt thereby induce ns to believe the effett 
otherwiſe the pretended Sign is a meer Cypher and ſu- 
perfluity.. - 

To- which I anſwer, As to Signs given by GOD, 
to confirm his Promiſes ; he has taken a Latitude 
to himſelf in chuſing and appointing” them. For, 

Sometimes he has made things xew and ſtrange 
to be Signs of this nature. Thus, his own Deat- 
neſs and Dumbneſs, was to be a Sign to Zgcha- 
riah, of his Promiſed Son. The Retrogradation of 
the Shadow on Ahaz's Dial, was to be a Sign to 
Hezekiah, of his promiſed Recovery. And the 
Fleece 'expos'd to the Dew, firſt wer, and then 4ry, 
was to be a Sign to Gideon, of his promiſed Victo- 
ry, But then, ' 

Sometimes he has made things to be Signs, that 
on the other {ide are common and »/ua/. Thus the 
Fruit of a Tree growing in Paradiſe, was made a 
Sign of Man's Immortality, if he continued Obe- 
dient : and therefore it was called The Tree of Life, 
ſay many of the Learned. And ſhooting with 
Bow and Arrows upon the ground { than which 


nothing could be more ordinary ) =_ made a Sign 
L ro 


muſt indiſpenſably be ſome> P*% 235 


— 
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. to Joaſb of his prevailing againſt the Syrians. And 
therefore when he ſhot, the Arrow was called 
The Arrow of the LORD's deliverance from Syria, 
2 Kings 13. 17. Here was * ſapitta ſignificans & 
promittens ſalutem ;, or, in the Theory's words, a ſian 
confirmatory. of « Promiſe, wherein there was ſome- 
thing" affirmed de futuro; but it had nothing ew 
- or extraordinary in it (the thing being moſt com-+ 
mon and uſual) fave only that 6G OD by his Pro- 
phet , intimated its ſignificancy that way. But had 
it not therefore the nature, wertne, and influence of 
4 Sign, whereby to induce the King to believe the ef- 
fett? Was it 8 pretended fign only, and a meer Cypher 
and Superfluity ? The like may be ſaid of the Razzbow. 
It wasno ew appearance, but a Common Meteor uſually 
{een in the firſt World. But being ſtamped by G O D 
with a ſignality that way ; it immediately put on the 
Nature, V irtue, and Influence of a confirmatory Sign ; 
and became able to induce Noah and his Poſterity, 
to believe that the Promiſe of the Earth's Preſervation 
from future drowning, ſhall certainly be perform- 
£4; according to the fignificancy wherewith it was 
marked, to ratifie that Promiſe. 

And no wonder that things extant and common 
in the World, ſhould be made confirmatory Signs 
of GOD's Promiſes; when things tranfient and aCtu» 
ally paſt long before (and fo not to be taken cog- 
noſcence of but by - remembrance )) and things that 
never did or -were to exiſt till long after his Pro- 
miles ſhould be accompliſht (and fo as yet wereno 
real things, and to be lookt at only with an eye of 
Faith ). have been made ſuch Signs. Of the: firſt 
fort was * the Sign of the Prophet Jonas. Whole 
being vomited up of the Whale, after three days 
continuance 1n its Belly ; was made a Sign of our 

| SAVIOUR'S 


—— 
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SAVIOURS riſing from the dead, after his | 
triduous abode in the Holy. Sepulchre, Though 
Jonah was {wallowed, and catt up by the Piſh, 
near a thouſand years before our L O R D's inter- 
ment and Reſurrection. Of the latter ſort was the 
miraculous Conception and Birth of the Mefftah, 
which was made a Sign of ſafety promiſed to _ 
* Ahaz, againſt Rezin and Pekah ; but was not * 16% 7: 14: 
brought to pals till above ſeven hundred and forty 

years after. Other inſtances of the ſame kind occur, 

Exod. 3. 12. 1/at. 37. 30. 


—_— 


4. But we have a faxther proof yet of the ex- 
iſtence of the Raizbow before the Flood. And though 
it be but indirect and conſequential, yet it may not 
want its weight. It is the exiftence of Clouds the. 
For if they were before the Deluge , as they are 
now ; there were all cauſes needful for the pro- 
duQion of the 1ris : which conld not but frequent- 
Iy conſpire or fall in with one another, fo as to 
paint that beautiful thing mn the Heavens. And 
that there were Clonds in the firſt World, has 
been proved already by the ſame Arguments that 
eviftce there was a Sea and Mountains : for they 
imply and neceſſarily infer the being of Clouds. 
The Flood alſo was made of Rains ina great mea- 
ſure; and thoſe Rains muſt deſcend from Clouds. 
And if Nature could produce Cloudszthex, ſhe muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have done it long before ; as being 
in a better capacity to effect it. For the Earth and 
Air could never be more liot and dry, than when 
the Deluge came, Scripture alſo' gives countenance 
to this, that Clouds were extant from the begin- 
ning. When he prepared the Heavens When 
he eſtabliſhed the Clonds above, — When he «p- 

L1s pointed 
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ointed the foundations of the Earth, Prov. $8.27, 28. 
yt j = tg it appears, that GO D's eſtabliſhing 
the Clouds, was contempofary with his preparin 
the Heavens, and appointing the foundations of the 
Earth. Indeed, pre, coming of, priv, iS m\Wowy, 
a word of various ſignifications. It may ſignifie AErher, 
or Air, or ſmall Duſf. But'then the Heavers and the 

 Earthbeing both mentioned belides ; Arher, Air, and 
fine Duſt, muſt be comprized in them : which de- 
rermines the word here to that ſenſe in which it 
is rendred. And very properly ; for beſides that 
Clouds are ſaid to be the Duft of GOD's Feet, 
Nah. 1. 3. the word in many places of the Ho- 
ly Volume, does denote, Clowds; and that ſo di- 
realy and inavoidably, as it can be applied to no 
other ſenſe. Nor may we forget"that clear inti- 
mation, or evidence rather of the early exiſtence of 

Clouds, Ger. 1. 7. Where the Waters above the 
Firmament, muſt be Waters i» the Clouds, as has been 
already ſhewed. . Even the Theory it ſelf alows them 
not to be Superceleſtial Waters. For as they are in- 
conſiſtent with that Sy/fem: of the World which it 
goes upon; ſo it exprelly diſputes againft them and 

* Pap, x6, * rejets them. And ſo what Waters elſe could 
they be , fave thoſe in the Clouds? Which grant 
them to have been, and how peculiarly were thoſe 
Clouds. above eftablithed ( according to Solomer's 
word) by GOD himſelf ? when as yet there was 
no Sun to exhale them from the Earth. 

Let this be caſt in as an Overplus ; the Rabbzes be- 
heved there were Rains in Paradiſe. ( Though for 
{ome little time there might be none, Gez. 2. 5. ) 
For when the LORD G OD put Ada» into the 
Garden to dreſs it ; they underſtand a kind of ſpi- 
ritual Cultivation of it, as he occaſioned it to flouriſh 

k by 
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by his religious Performances. Particularly he pre- 
ſented, m25p, Gifts or Oblations for obtaining Rain 
and a right Influence of the Heavens upon it. Yet 
if there were Clouds and Rain, how neceſſarily 
muſt the glorious Bow appear, when Showres tell 
1n a juſt poſition to the Sun: | 


. $5. To conclude this Chapter. Tf: any thing-.in 
it will prove there wasa Raizbow, or Clouds from the 
beginning ; the fame will prove Mountains, and oper 
Seas. And if anything in the Two precedent Chap- 
ters, will prove there were. Mountains from the be- 
ginning ;. the ſame will prove Seas and Clouds. And 
if any thing will prove opez Seas from the beginning 3 
the ſame will prove Clouds and Mountains. For theſe 
three do mutually imply and depend on one another. 
And there being ' no good account of their /ater 
emergency into Bezzg, but much to the contrary ; they 
muſt in reaſon be thought to - coexi/t from the firſt. 
AndI remember, the learned and ingenzous Dr. More, 
ſetting down ſome odd conceits of Philoſophical En- 
thuſiaſts, puts this amongſt the reſt ; That there were no 
Rainbows before Noah's Flood. Diſcourſe of Enthur 
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:. The DoQrine of Paradiſe, intelligible without the 
© Theory. 2. Where that Dottrize is beſt taught. 
3. What it is, with a brief Paraphraſe »poz it. 
4. It is Clear in it ſelf, though obſcured by Wri- 
ters. 5. Longevity before the Flood, no property 
Paradiſe, and might be the Priviledge but of 
few. G6. It cauld not be common to all, according 
tothe Theory. 


@: HUS at length we come to Paradiſe. A 


place of greateſt Fame, and of equal obſcu- 
rity. For though touching it we hear very much, 
yet as to the ſite of it, we know but little. And 
to this Paradiſe the next Y7tal ' or primary Afſer- 
tion of the Theory relates ; which runs thus, The 


| Doitrine thereof cannot be wnderftood, but upon {up- 


Poſition. of the aforeſaid Primitive Earth and its Proper- 
zies. But againſt this Aſſertion alſo we except ; and 
do not doubt, but upon enquiry into the DoCtrine 
of Paradiſe, to make it out, that it is Intelligible, 
without the help of the Theory. At leaſt as intelli- 
gible without its Hypotheſis, as it is with it ; and that 
will be ſufficient to our purpoſe. 


2. Should any demand where the Do7rine of Pa- 
radiſe is beſt or moſt truly delivered ; and what 
Writings contain the moſt authentic and credible 
account concerning it: whither could they be di- 
rected but to the Sacred Scriptures ? For what there 


occurs in reference to the Paradifiacal State or Re- 


gions; . may be firmly grounded upon as infallibly 
true, 


th 
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true. Whereas what we meet with in ſome other 
Books , may be incertain, as written by Perſons of 
ſuſpe&ted Credit. Poets, for inſtance, are by no 
means to be regarded in this matter. They are 
Men of wit and licentious fiction ; and when they 
are ſtruck with their proper Oefrum or Rape, and 
grow warm in the vein of Romanceing ; their Pens 
run on at a ſtrange rate, rangeing as far as quaint 
Phancy can carry them. But as to them, let thus 
much only be noted: That whereas the Theoriſ 
applys what they write of the Goldex Age, to the 
Paradifiacal State before the Flood ; as if what they 
fay, were ſome dark and imperfe& Memoires of 
that: it might be difputed ( were it worth the 
while ) whether they fet not that Age juſt after 


the Flood ; making Noab to be Saturzy, and the. 


principal CharaQters of the Golden Age, to fall in 
with ſuch things as happen'd in that Period. Se- 
veral ( of no contemptible learning ) liave been of 
that Opinion, and BIchart for one. As many as are 
diſpos'd to read what he wrote of .this nature, 
may find it in the firſt and ſecond Chapters of his 
Phaleg. And if what Poets have delivered of the 
Golden Age, refers to times and things of a Polt- 
diluvian Date; we have no manner of reaſon to 
_ regard them in the leaſt, as giving any light either 
into the Doctrine or State of Paradiſe. 

Nor truly are Fathers (thoſe infinitely more ex- 
cellent and ſolid Men ) to be too much rehed on in 
this caſe neither. IT mean no farther than they are 
conſonant to the Oracles of Heaven, and write tairly 
after that inſpired Copy, which came down trom 
thence. For though they be 'free from light and 
Poetic Figments, they are full of A!legories and high 


Rhetorications ; and too Hyperbolical (erronzous fome 
ot- 


—— 
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of them ): to. be followed inall things. Thus when 
Ephrem Syrus , Moſes :Bar Gephas, Bede, Strabus, 


Rabanus Maurnrs and others, place. Paradiſe near the 
Circle or Orb of the Moon ; and St. Baſil makes it 


mm Umiepphegr ms Þ oans T1495, 4 place above the whole 
Greation ; and drsmozemmy he mn v0, obſcur'd with - wo 
darkneſs by reaſon of height ;, and the Hebrew Maſters 


in general, will have it made before the World: 


how can theſe thing be .tolerably reconciled to a 
Terreſtrial -Paradiſe? And while ſome again ( ſup- 
poling the Ocean to incircle the Earth _) place 
Paradiſe on the orher Hemiſphere 3 and thea to bring 
Men into this after Adam's Fall , *#will have the 
Ocean to be fordable, and People of that talneſs as 
to wade through it on foot: who can believe Pa-. 
radiſe had ſuch a Situation? .Eſpecially if we add, 
that other DoCtors yet ( of whom * Bar Cephas 
ſpeaks) upon account of the Site of Paradiſe beyond the 


-Ocean, held this Continent of ours was quite un- 


peopled and a kind of Defart till the Flood. And 
which till intangles things more and more, they 
generally concluded that the four Rivers of Para- 
diſe, were Tigris, Euphrates, Ganges, and Nilus; 
and that having their Spring-heads on the other 
fide of the Sea, by a ſtrange penetration or tra- 
jection, ſtruck through the Earth, and brake out 
on this fide of the ſame. To follow the Fathers 
here, can neither be fafe nor eaſie. And better it 
would have been, if the Theorif# had not gone {> far 
after them ; but inſtead of that, had kept to his 
word ; + We will never aſſert any thing upon the au- 
—_ of the Ancients, which is not firſt proved by 


Reaſer, or warranted by Scripture. 


And 
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And therefore while Poets purſue 'the Golden Age 
in golden Dreams, and fet it off in fine and extra- 
vagant ſtrains: and the Fathers expatiate in too large 
and lofty Excomiums of Paradiſe, deſcribing ſuch rare 
and unaccountable Excellencies and Phenomena's of 
it, as it never had, but in their miſtaken Ideas and 
Alluſfions: let us wiſely attend to the Voice of 
GOD's SPIRIT in his unerring Word. So we 
ſhall learn what is fit and neceſſary concerning 
Paradiſe ; and by keeping within the bounds of ſober 
truth, ſhall never be cumbered with ſuperfluous 
knowledge; nor be put to the trouble, firit, of in- 
venting humorous Notions, and then of defending 


them. 


2. Now as to the DoQtrine of Paradiſe, it is ful- 
ly comprized ( ſo far as we need to conlider it) in 
the following Periods of Scripture. It will not be 
amiſs to beftow a ſhort Paraphraſe on them. 


Gen. 2. 8. Aud S$. No ſooner had GOD the 
the LORD GOD LORD of all, brought Man into 
planted s garden being, but in ſpecial reſpeCt and 
caſtward in Eden, kindneſs to him, he affigned him 
and there he put his Dwelling in the ſweeteſt 
the man whom he Country of the whole Earth. In 
had formen. a place ſo ordered by the t 

care and wiſe contrivance of his 
Providence, that it abounded 
with delights ; and for its exceed- 
ing plealantneſs, was as the Gar- 
den of the World : ſituate in that 


Tra&t of Ground which is called + where ».. 
Eden, and lies * Eaſtward from ſis wrote the + * 
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9. And [this Garden was moſt 


rarely furniſht. - For. beſides Flo- 
riferous and — Plants, 
the produtsof which reſpeCtive- 
ly, were grateful -to the Eye, and 

uſtful to: the palate, and uſeful 
tor nouriſhment : there were two 
very extraordinary Trees. One, 
the tree of life. Socalled, becauſe 


its Fruit ( ifeaten) would make 


2 Man live very long-upon Earth ; 
and that without ſickneſs, pain, 
or decay : or at leaſt was a Sym- 
bol of Eternal Life, to be injoy- 
ed by him in abetter State, upon 


condition of uaſinning Obedience 


in-zh;s, The other, was the tree 
of - knowledge of good and evil. 
Called by that name,becauſe GOD 
had ordained that if Adam taſted 
its Fruit, he ſhould preſently 
know what Evil was, by aquick 
and ſad ſenſe of it; and the better 
know whit Good was, bythe 
lamentable loſs of it. Both theſe 
Trees grew within the Garden. 
10. And to the end | that this 
Garden thus flouriſhing and fruit- 
ful, might ſo continue ; a River 
was made to ſpring up.in it, or 
to flow through it. - Which how 
far ſoever :1t might run in one 
fingle Stream, and then divide 
mto io or three; at laſt it fell 
into four branches or chanels. 


Ver« 9. And out 
of the. pround made 
the LORD .GOD 
fo grow every tree 
that is ainſont to 
the fight, and good 
for food:: the tree 
of life alſo in the 
midſt of the gar- 
den, and the tree 
of knowledge of 
£ood and evil. 


Ver.'#0. Anda 
River went ont of 
Eden to water the 
garden, and from 
thence it was par- 
ted, and became 


into four heads. 


Ver.11. 


es hs 
v7, WICH 
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Which: before they terminated or - 
disghurthen'd" themſelves ; as four 

ſeveral heads , were kaown by * x8: igitu 
four diſtin names, * after they Lamberrus 


aNZus it Ate 


had paſſed the Garden in oneciqutatibuc | 


Ver. ti. The 
nem of the firſt is 
Pi/on ; | that 45 it 
which compalleth 
the whole land of 
Havilah, where is 
gold. 


AQ 

Ver. . 19+: And 
the gald of that land 
is goodt there is 
Bdellinm, and. the 
Onyx-ſtone. . ' 


Curr kf. att, quatuor ils 
PHTTO fluming fuiſſe 


unjus & tejuſdem aque five fluvii tx Fdene waſcentis divortia ſtu 
brachia, Et addit, foutem zſtum & fluvium ex 0 emanantem in 
Edene yr2gione, antequan fe in divortia iBa quatior diduceret, 
hortum inn Bray an vrrigaſſe, & quigdem totum a4buc & nou 


diviſun 3 —_ autem totum bortum trrigauer-t, tunc {t infra 
bortyn in 3/t2 quatuor flamina divi fie. Alfted, Encyclop. l. 20. 
Hiftor. Cc. 1, | 2 Wee: 


Ver.. ii. As for the firſt of 
theſe Heads ( for its fruitfulneſs 
ig Fiſh, or the abundance of its 
Waters it is called\ Piſon, and 
by * them that dwell near it, * Paſtigrir 
Phaſis, or Paſitigris. Which di Carcus, 
viding it ſelf from Tigris ( where- 
of this is! the moſt, Southern 
branch) about Aparic, runs 4- 
long by. the Land of | Mdvilah i 
and parting that Land from the 
Country of Sefiens, it direQs its 
courſe towards Teredon,. and 
thercabouts empties' it” {elf into 
the Perſian: Gulph, 1 

12, Of which Land: of Has 


_ vilah ( whither $a! chaſed the 


Amalchites, 1 Saw. 154.7.) 1t 1s 
memorable that rhere 4s (Gold 10 
it, and that Gald of anexcellent 
ſort, {It has alſo «( the T'xee, or, 
Gumm, or Pearl, called) Bae/{zmm, 


and the Onyx-ſtone. 
Mm 2 13.The 
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».Sec Mr.Car- ſing by * Adiabene|, 


wer's  Dif- 


courſe of the 


Tirreſt, Pa- 
radiles 


denomina 
Gihon. The very ſame that paſ- 
the moft 
Northera Province of -Afyris, 
compaſſeth the Land of Chuſs, 
or the. Country of the Afratic 
thiepians ; that 1s, it glides a- 


long by it. | | 
' '14. The third | Arm or Ri- 
- ver ( from the 


neſs of its 
Waters, or the fwiftneſs of its 
Current) is called Tigris; whoſe 
courſe lies to the Eaft of Aſſyria. 
And as for Euphrates, the fourth 
Head or Stream ; it*is ſo well 
known, that it /need but be 
named. / 

15. And GOD dircted 
Adam into the Garden of Eden, 
and placed him there ; appoint- 
ing him ( as a piece of his 
recreation ) to cultivate and or- 
der it. | 
_ And: as to the Ny 

ruits growin n the fe- 
veral Trees b- > Garden ; 
G O D grudged him none of 


them ; | but gave him free leave 
and full power, to take when, 
and where, and as much as 
he pleaſed, even of the beſt of 
them. 


Ver. 13. And 
' the name of the ſe- 


cond river tis Gi- 


hon : the fame is 
it that compaſſeth 
the whole land of 
Ethiopia. 


Ver. 14. And 
the name of the 
third river is Hid- 
dekel : that is it. 
which Fwy + arg 
the eaft of Aſſyria : 
and the Wet is 
Euphrates. 


Ver.15.4nd the 
LORD GOD took 
the man,and puthim 
into the garden of 
Eden, to dreſs it, 
and to keep it. 

Ver. 16. And 
the LORD GOD 
commanded the 
man , ſaying, Of 
every tree of the 
garden thou mayeſt 


freely eat. 


Ver. 17. 


Hs. 
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17. Only he charged him 
very ſtritly, that he ſhould 
not eat of the Fruit of the. 
Tree of Knowledge : aſſuring. 
him that' if he did, it would 
coſt him dear; for he ſhould 
——_— loſe his Life there-- 
Ye 


Ver. 17. But of 
the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, 
thou ſhalt not eat 
of it : for in the day 
thou eateſt thereof, 
thou ſhalt ſurety 
de. 


This is the DoQtrine of Paradiſe, ſo far as at 
' preſent we are concerned to look into it. What 
occurs in- the Divine Story beſides, is rather of 
Perſonal, and Moral, than of Local Conſideration. 
It relates to Adam himſelf, rather than to the Pa- 
radifiacal place of his. reſidence, Only what. we 
find in the Cloſe of the Third Chapter, .muſt be. taken 


in ; which runsas followeth : 


Ver. 22. And 
the LORD GOD 
ſaid , Behold, the 
wan is become like 
one of us, to know 


good axd evil. And. 


aoew leſt he put forth 
his hand,. and take 


alſo of the tree of knowl 
life, and cat, and 


live for ever, :. 


22. And now, my Angels, 
that Man has eaten .of the for- 
bidden Fruit., ye ſee how w/e 
he is. grown thereby. He has 
throughly tried the truth of that 
Promiſe the Serpent. made him; 
and lo, how goodlily he has im- 

roved himſelf in GOD-like 
e, which he aimed at, 
and thirſted after. Since he has 
been thus. egregioully fooliſh, 
*tis a.thouſand to one,. if we let 
him-alone, but he'll fall into an- 
other piece of unreaſonable and 
undoing folly. And. if. he can 
but get .to the Tree. of Kite, 
and taſte the Fruit of =; 
wil 


® Campus ef 
in Babylonia 
Tx:erdiu fla- 

grans. Plin. 

Nat. Hiſt. l. 
2. Cl. 106, 


will preſently conclude that his 
Life on Earth ſhall laſt for e- 
ver; and ſo negle& Repen- 
tance and Preparation "for a 
better. 

23. To prevent this therefore, 
GOD immediately turned him 
out of the Garden, into that 
place whereabouts he was crea- 
ted. And whereas in his Para- 
difiacal condition, he might have 


ſubſiſted deliciouſly of what Na- 


ture yielded of ir ſelf ; Now he 
was -to live in a more painful 


manner-, {pending his ſtrength 


-in Tilling the Ground, that io 
it might afford -wholſome ſufte- 


nanee for his Body , which was 


Formed out of it. 


24. And being driven out of 
this pleaſant Garden; to the in- 


tent he might never re-enter it 


more; G OD, by the, miniſt 
of Spirits, fired the Earth where- 


abouts his way of return lay 


into it. Which burning conti- 
nually ( as it does this day in 
many places, and as it did in 
* Babylon of old) was as cftectu- 
al a means to keep Adam out ; 
as if Providence had ſet a num- 
ber .of Cherubim to-guard'the 

e leading thither, by brat 


.diſhing flaming Swords. 
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Ver. 23. Theye- 
fore the LORD 
GOD {ſent him 
forth from the Gar- 
dex of Eden, totill 
the ground” from 
whence he was takes. 


Ver. 24. So he 
drove out the may t 
and he placed at the 


ery eaſt of the yrouney 


Eaen , cherubim , 
and « flaming ſword, 
which turned every 
way, to keep the 
r of the tree of 
ife. 


4. Now 
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4- Now what is there in all this ſo difficult or 
abſtruſe, as not to be intelligible? The DoQrine of 
Paradiſe indeed has been ill handled, as well as 
ſome others: and has received great injury from 
ſuch as intended it nothing but kindneſs. Even 
eminent Writers, by exalting it too high, and in- 
| _— it too much ; have unhappily obſcured it, 

and brought a wild Confuſion into it. Prepofte- 
rouſly ſtriving to imbelliſh and improve it, they 
have mightily eclipſed and diſparaged it. Juſt as 
a true natural Beauty is ſpoiled by the addition of 
Artificial; and a lovely Viſage, made worſe by 
painting. But view it in its ſacred PourtraiQture, as 
Scripture has drawn or repreſented it ; and fo we 
ſhall have a fair Deſcription, a graphical. or exa&t 
Delineation of it. So it will. appear in its genuine 
Colours, and juſt Proportions ; in its proper Fea- 
tures and due Complexion; and without all man- 
ner of diſgraceful Blemiſhes, ,or monſtrous Disfigure- 


i 


ments. F#or, 
* Firſt, Here is nothing that turns the whole Story 


into Myſtery or Allegory. That makes Paradiſe 
at ſelf, to be the Soul; Adam, the Mind ; Eve, the 
Senſes; the Serpent, Pleaſures; the tour Rivers, 
four Cardinal Virtues, &c. Which is the way that 
Origen, Philo, and St. Ambroſe go. Nor, 

Secondly, Is there any thing that intimates, the 
Garden of Paradiſe was the whole Earth. That 
the four Rivers mentioned in the Deſcription of ir, 
had the Ocean for their Fountain. And that two of 
them, viz. Piſonand Gihon; were Ganges and Nias : 
the one, running through India; and the other, - 
through Egypt : according to the Marxichees, Becanns, 
and Noviomagens. Nor yet, 

Thirdly, 
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* Pag. 257. 


Thirdly, Does it mount Paradiſe up above the 
tops of the Hills, or aſſign -it its Situation near the 
Moon, .in an Earth different from ours: where Bay 
Cephas, Bede, and Rabanns itt it. | 

Theſe, we muſt confeſs, are things hard to be 
underſtood, and never to be made out. They contain 
in them unexplicable intricacies, and draw after them 
innumerable abſurdities. Such as quite overthrow 
the - truth of Moſes's Narrative, and ſo the Yera- 
city of -G O D himſelf. But therefore, as we fee, 
they are no -parts of the DoCtrine of Paradiſe. 
'That's entire without -them , as Scripture delivers 
it ; which makes .them neither Eſſentials, nor Ap- 
pendages of it. 'They are but Mtzoraiar $7 dvipumer, 

the Dottrines of Men, according to the Apoſtle. 
T epsnouds x} Paxxononie: fie and noiſy woras, according 
to Epiphanins. And they that-firſt ſpake them, be- 
ing Perſons of Fame, their Reputation gave credit 
to what:they ſaid ; and their great Authority draw- 
ing others after them, they were followed by many, 
though themſelves went not in the right way. 

Laftly, Here is not the leaſt touch, upon a t - 
petual Equinox , Or a jour wal: Spring ; or the Pul- 
lulation, or Growing of Animals our: of the Earth ; 
which the Theory makes * Properties of Paradiſe. 
Nor i there a Syllable ſpoken, of Adam's being 
formed at firſt on the other ſide -of the World (that 
is, in the Southern Hemiſphere) and then of his 
being tranſplanted hither. Nor 1s there any intt- 
mation, that the Flaming Sword was the Torrid 

Zone ( as the Theory * allows it to havebeen) but 
rather. ſomething that ſuggeſts the contrary. For 
Cherubim could no way be concerned 1n that +; nor 
could it well be faid to be placed at the Eaſt of the 
G.rden of Eden, when it was placed _ = 
art 


tn 


os. 
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Earth in way of Longitude. Nor do we hear a 
word, 'of Rivers ſpringing -up on one ſide of the 
Earth , and then ſhooting through it to the other 
ſide, by deep and unintelligible trajeCtions or tranſ- 
Thus a multitude of Difficulties would 
be ſtarted ; and ſuch, as before we could run them 
down, would lead us a weary, yea, an endleſs Chaſe. 
But therefore theſe are no pieces of the. true Do- 
That's clear, and obvious, and 
eaſie to be underſtood : at leaſt as eaſfie as the The 
ory's Do&rine concerning it is, 
Branches of the Paradiſiacal Stream, be ſomewhat 
obſcure; yet weneed not fear but they will as ſoon 
be ſet out to all Mens ſatisfaction ; as the other two 
ſo well known, together with Aſſprias, &c. ſhall be 
found in the Southern Hemiſphere of the World, where, 
according to the Theory, Paradiſe was ſituate. 
cially when the upper Orb or Rim of the Earth 
and Rivers and Countries 
were all jumbled together in . unſpeakable Con- 


meat10ns. 


Qrine of Paradiſe. 


fell into the Abyſs ; 


fuſion. 


5. As for the Longevity of the Antediluvians, 
that could be no Property or Adjun& of Paradiſe 
neither ; inaſmuch as the common Parents of Man- 
kind, were ſoon thrown out of it : and ſo the 
length of their, or of their Childrens lives, could 
not be owing to that State or Place, becauſe none 
of them lived and died therein. 
"ory Will have this Loxzgevity . to be a CharaFer of 


For ſay that Two 


Eſpe- 
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the Firſt Earth, as Paradiſiacal: and * holds it was * P4$ 185 


common to good and bad, and laſted till the Deluge; 


Mens houſes of clay ftkanding eight or nine hundred 
And though I will. not politive- 


ly deny this, That the People of the Firſt _ 
id 


ears and upwards. 
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did generally live to fo wonderful an age (it be- 
ing a received. opinion.) yet give me leave to ask ; 
upon what good authority does it ftand ? The ſa- 
cred Hiſtorians will. hardly ſupport it. For though 
he tells of + ten Men in a lineal deſcent that were 
long livers ; yet this will be no concluſive _ 
ment that all were ſa. For they were excellent Per- 
ſons, and admirably uſeful upon ſeveral accounts. 
Beſides founding and improving of Learning and 
Sciences ; they were to inſtruct the World in Ver- 
tue and Goodneſs; to govern- both in the Civil 
(it may be) and Eccleliaſtical capacity ; To coun- 
tenance and propagate, as well as to defend the 
True Religion; to take care of the Worſhip, and 
promote the Kingdom and Intereſt of GOD ; and 
to ſhame the looleneſs, and reform or reſtrain the 
lewdneſs of Men. And they being thus highly 
uſeful and needful; no wonder they werecontinued 
ſo long upon Earth. And thus we find Noah (it 
being requiſite ftill in ſome meaſure upon the ſame 
accounts ) living | three hundred and fifty years 
after the Flood, and reaching to nine hundred and 
fifty in all. And allo *: Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, 
and Eber, living ( fer the ſame reaſons) much 
longer juſt after the Flood ; than others did the, 
or have done ſince. Though we may ſay, of their 
long life, as Rabbi Levi ( quoted by Gerebrard in 
the firſt of his Chrozology) did of the Longevity of 
the Antediluvian Patriarchs, that it was opus Provi- 


Arntie, now Nature ; the work of Pzovidence, not of 


Nature. Of ſuch a miraculous providence as ſuper- 
mtended the Hebrews in the Wilderneſs, and cauſed 
rat their Cloaths by forty years wearing did not 
wax old. And then if we grant ſome of the pro- 
phane ſtock, (of the impious Race of Catz ) _—_ 
ve 
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lived as long ( as the Ten Patriarchs before the 
Flood, and perhaps fome few others not mentioned) 
by the ſame kind of Providence; for that they were 
exceding eminent in their ways, for very laudable 
and neceſfary things : ( as Caiz himſelf, for Hus- 
bandry and Architecture ; Jabal, for Paſturage, and 
the ordering of Cattel; Juba!, for Muſick ; Tubal- 
Cain, for Mechanics, and the like:) Grant, I fay, 
but ſome of the degenerate Seed, of the worſer ſort 
of Men, to have lived a great while for perfe&ing 
the lower and leſſer Arts : as ſome of the Holy 


Sced and better ſort did, for carrying on things of 


an higher nature, and bigger concern : and poſlibly 
the Prerogative of Longzvity, will be ftretcht as 
far, as by the ſacred Records, it can upon certain 
Grounds, be extended. And though the Theory 
makes the Longzvity we ſpeak of, common to all 
the Antediluyians ; yet in the Sequel of this Chap- 
ter it will appear, that even according to the Theory 
it ſelf, it could not be a general thing. 

But (in the mean time) if Dzivize Story proves 
not ſuch Longzvity common to the Antediluvians ; 
how ſhall other Hiffory do it * The Theorift cites 
Faſephus as to this, and he-brings in ſeveral Authors. 
What he ſays of the long life of them before the 
Deluge, I ſhall ſet down more fully than the The- 


ory does. * They being beloved of G O D, and new-* Aniq.1. r. 
ly created by him, uſing alſo « kind of nouriſhment © * 


agreeable to their nature, and proper to multiply their 
years ; it is uo abſurd thing to pc that their years 
were of that continuance : conſidering that G O D gave 
them long life, to the end' they ſhonld teach Vertac, 
and ſhould conveniently praitiſe thoſe things which they 
had inwented in Aſtronomy , aud by Geometry ; the 
demonſtrations whereof they pever had attained , 


N n 2 except - 
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except they had lived at leaft fix hundred years. For 
the great year is accompliſhed by that number of 
years : whereof all they bear me witneſs , who ( either 
Greeks or Barbarians ) have writtes ancient Fliſtories. 
For both Manethon ( who wrote the Hiftory of 
Egypt ) and Berolus ( who regiſtred the Aits and 
Aﬀowrs of the Chaldeans ) together with Molus, 
Heſtizus, and Hierom of Egypt ( who give an ac- 
count of the Phoenician Antiquities) accord with me 
in that 1 have ſaid. Hefiodus alfo, Heccatzus, Hel- 
lanicus, and Acuſilaus, Ephorus avd Nicholaus ds 
declare, That they of the firſt World lived a thouſand 
years. But let every Man judge of theſe things as 
he beſt liketh. Where (to let paſs other circum- 
ftances) let it be noted, that * ory attributes 
long life, only to ſuch as were beloved of G O D. 
and that to ſuch ends as were now ſpecified ; 
that they might reach Vertue, and uſe and improve 
Aftronomy and Geometry, wherein they could have 
attained to no conſiderable skill, without long life. 
And thea as to the reft of thoſe Authors he-remem- 
bers; how could zhey underſtand: the thing better 
than himſelf? For beſides Scripture (which Joſe- 
Fhus was much | better acquainted with than zhey ) 
what elfe could give them information in the caſe? 
And therefore their account, we know, is utterly 
falfe : for none of the firſt Worlds Ancients could 
ever reckon a thouſand years compleat. Only ſome 
of them (1n the faered Regiſter ) came pretty near 
it ; though moſt fell ſhort of it by ſuch a Period of 
time , as very few Lives comparatively now reach 
ro. And that Joſephus himſelf did not believe 
that all lived ſo long, as the Writers cited by him 
do mention; 1s plain from his ſhutting up the fore» 
quoted Chapter , with an expreſſion ſhowing 
| diffidence 
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difidence in himſelf, by allowingit to others. Let. 


every Man judge of theſe things as he thinks beſt. 
Which TI 'defire may be noted the rather, becauſe 
there are few that write for this Longzvity of the 
Prediluvians ; but they ſtill quote this place in Jo- 
fephus, and back what they ſay, with the Autho- 
rities he brings. Yet- we ſee, he is fo far from 
being poſitive, in the matter, that he leaves People 
wholly to their own judgments about it. And as 
for Scripture, I ſay, he read and underſtood it as 
well as others; and could he have found good 
roofs of the Point there, he would doubtleſs have 
poken more definitively of it. And the truth is, 
Scripture fays not one word of Caiz's, or his Chil- 
drens living eight or nine hundred years. And 


therefore when we granted they. might do ſo, it. 


was no abſolutely neceſſary Conceſſion. Bur this 
is obſervable, that the Invention of Manual Arts, 
and ſuch things.as might be carried on to good de- 
grees of PerfeCtion in a leſs ſpace of time; fell to 
their care and management. Whereas  ( according 
to the Jewiſh Hiſtorian) Aſtronomy, and Geometry, 
which could not be learnt but in longer Periods, 
were ftudied by thoſe Yirtuoſo's, who are upon Ho- 
ly Record for /ong-livers. Which tacitly intimat<s 
that the re«/on of long life, and ſo long life it (elf, 


was not common to al. And though Moſes re- .- * 


members a few by name that lived {o.very long}; 
yet this no more proves. that all attained to the.like 
age, . before the Flood. than his ſaying * there were 
Giants on the Earth in thoſe days, does imply the 
whole Race of Mankind were iuch;, Yea, as--his 
telling the World,. there were ſome Giants then, docs 
import that the reſt. were. otherwiſe : ſo his mention- 
ing ſome. ſo: yery long livers, may inſinuate that 
the 
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the reſt were not ſo, Nor do we ſtand quite alone 
in this. Opinion 3 - For ' Rabbs Moſes in his Book de 
directione perplexorum, as Burgenſis Cites him ( Ads 
dit. 1. in Gen. 5. apudLyr.) was of the fame 
mind. And as he attributes length of life before 
the Flood, miraculo divine, to divine miracle ; {0 he 
ſays, diuturxitas fuit ſolum in illis qui in ſacra 
Scriptura nominantur , ſcilices Adam, Seth, Engs, 
&c. non autem in altis contemporaxejs,, qui nox tam 
diuturne wivebant;, ſed ficut pſt diluvium. Length 
of life was only in thoſe, who are named in the Holy 
Scripture; that is. to ſay, Adam, Seth, Enos, .&c. 
but not in others their mae arg - who did wat 
tive ſo long but as Men lived after the T4 
Burgenfis hamſelf alſo ( firſt, a moſt learned Few 
-of Spain, and then a famous 'Chriftias Doftor ) 
ſeems to be of the ſame judgment with the Rablz, 
-inthis matter. 

But if at laſt ut be urged, that the Authors 
-aforeſaid are too many and confiderable, to have 
their Teſtimonies queſtioned or reje&ed; and that 
what they delivered of the Pradiluvians Longzvi- 
ty, muſt be true of them in gexzeral, they receiving 
x 64 thing by authentic Traditzon : let it be yielded. 
But then I muſt demand, and may be allowed to 
do ſo ; How comes it to yas that Tradition is fo 
partial, and not equally faithful as to other great 
concerns of the firſt World? Particularly, why does 
4t not by the Pen of the ſame, or of other Writers, 
tell us explicitly of a conſtant Afiquinox, and a 
perpetual Spring, as Cauſes of that Longxvity? and 
not leave it to be imputed to zovriſbhment and higher 
things ; whither Joſephus, we ſee, aſcribesit. Why 
does it not tell us of a Sky without Clouds ; and 
an Heaven without Rains; and an Earth without 
Seas, 
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Seas, and Mountains, &c.. Surely if \Tradztion 
ſpake fo loud in oze caſe; and was ſo dumb or 
deeply filent in the ref: this ſeems to evidence, 
that however there might be ſomewhar of truth 
a one Phenomenon ; there ' was none in the 
Otner. 


6. Though truly that all the Prediluvians were 
ſuch long livers, cannot well be ſuppoſed for this 
reaſon. Becauſe then their Multicudes would have 
everlaid the Earth, and' they would have :wanted 
room wherein to ſubſift. For grant them .to have 
multiplied but as Mankind did jult after the Flood, 
or as the 1/raelites did in the Land of Egypt, or 
even as People do now adays; and where would 
there have been place convenient for them ? And 
yet that they did increaſe at ſuch a rate, and faſter 
too, is but reaſonable to think; in regard humane 
Nature if ever it were ({tronger at any time than 
other, was fo at firft. To which add, that Djza- 
my Was in uſe before the Flood : and Lamech ( one 
who was infamous for it) is ſaid by Joſephus, to 
have had ſeventy ſeven Children by his two 
Wives. Yea, perhaps Men were not only for 
two, but mwany Wives, Geneſis 6. 2. and Po- 
lygamy muſt contribute greatly ro the encreaſe of 
Mankind, | 

But there needs no farther Proſecution of this. 
The Theory yields as much as we contend for, or 
can deſire in the Caſe : Though no more than what 


may be true, and ſo inavoidable.. * *T;s likely they * Pag: 22, 


were more fruitſul in the. firſ® Ages of the World, 
than after the Flood; and they lived fix, ſeven, eight, 
nine hundred years apiece, getting Sons and Daugh- 


the 


ters. And again; Þ If we alow the firſt Couple at + pag. 23, 
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the end of 'one hundred years, or of the firſt C entury, 
to have left ten -pair of Breeders, ' which is an eafte 
ſuppoſition, there would ariſe from theſe in fifteen 


 hunared years, @ greater number than the Earth 


was capable of. ; © allowing every pair io. multiply in 
the. ſame decuple proportion the firſt Pair did. $0 
thar if a Suppoſition ( which (1n the Theoriſt's own . 
judgment ) 1s eafie, may be but admitted ( as why 
ſhould it not? ) either the Longevity - of the An- 
tediluvians muſt not be exiverſal, or the Earth 
was zrncapable of the number of its Inhabitants. 
Nor could the Primitive Earth receive greater 
numbers of People than this. For grant it had no | 
open Seas in it; yet the Middle Regions of it be- 
ing uninhabitable in regard: of heat ; and the Po. 
lar ones upon account of Wet and Cold : both 
will be reduced to a pretty equal capaciouſnels. 
And ſhould it be alleg'd, that the firſt Earth was 
bigger in Circumference , than this is ; that will 
be made good, by caſting in on the preſent Earth's 
ſide, the ſinking hollownefles and declivities of 
Valleys ; and the {welling protuberancies and gib- 
boſlities of Mountains; neither of which .the firſt 
Earth had. | 

Farther, if People before the Flood , were gene- 
rally ſo long-liv'd, and. this their Longevity pro- 
ceeded from a perpetual Aquinox, and {cttled 
benign temperature of the Air, as the Theory holds ; 
then ſurely there would not have becn thit adiffe- 
rence as to length of days amongſt them, as we 
find there was. Thus, Lamech's Age ( as 
appears in the * Catalogue of long livers) was 
ſhort of Mathuſelah's, near two hundred years. 
Whereas if the Cauſe of long life had been ſo uni- 
form and ſteddy a thing, and fo generally and 


equally 


wage uy no Ay 
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equally influential fipon- lf, as the ſuppoſed qui” 


nox ; the Effe&, would have arifwered it : 'Longs- 
vity it ſelf would .have' been''more regular, and-noc 
have admitted of ſo much diſparity. Though the 
truth is, 'fuch an Xquinox; and-ſuch an Earth as 
we have heard of, wauld rather help. to ſhorten 
life ( we may think ) than draw it out to ſach a 
length. For certain it is, that they muſt ſhut all 
Winds and Storms, and- Clouds: and Rains, and 


Thunders and Lightnings, out of the Firft World. - 


And what are theſe but Criſes of Nature, wherein 
thoſe maligaities and noxious qualities which are 
lodged in her, and would corrupt her ; ſuffer a So- 


lution and are' diſcharged? juſt as morbific humors 


in the Body, firſt ferment, and then are thrown off 
by a Evacuations. But when there. could be 
no Storms or Thunders, to 'put the Air into: Mo- 
tion, and to purge and clarifie it, that fo it might 
continue pure and wholſome : it being always calm 
and too quieſcent - ( like ſtagnant. Water ) muſt 
needs putrifie, and 'contract ſuch foulneſs as would 
make it. unhealthy , and apt to cauſe grievous Dif- 
eaſes and Death. Egypt is almoſt in the preten- 
ded ſtate of the Primitive Earth. Situate between 
the ſecond and fifth Climates ; its longeſt day not 
above thirteen hours and an half ; has ſeldom any 
Rain, but is watered by a River. Yet how ſub- 
jet is Cairo to raging Plagues, and where are 
greater or oftener Mortalities than there? 

I have only this to add here. If the Equinox 
ſpoken of, were the cauſe of a gexzere/ Longevir 
in the Predilavian World ; then other Anima 
would have lived as long proportionably , as 
Men. That is to fay Lions, Bears, Wolves, Dogs, 
&. And theſe multiplying five or fix times ( to 

Oo lay 
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*Gen. 3. 17, upon Man's 


+ Gen. 3. 19, 


"ay no more) as faſt as Men; might have.ſoon over- 


powered : and- deſtroyed them. Alſo” Rats, ' Mice, 
Fowls; &c. multiplying ( in- that :Warld) all the 
year round, and in far greater numbers. than the 
Creatures --aforeſaid; would have. deſtroyed Man- 
kind another 'way : not by devouring them, but the: 
Fruits of the Earth which they were to live upon; 
Eſpecially when Men lived wholly on ſuch Fruits 
( without eating Fleſh ) and had no ſuch ways and 
inſtruments at firſt, of killing thoſe Vermin, as now 
they have. ©. | 8 
- Nor did the Earth yield ſuch plenty of Corn of 
its own —_— as to fatisfie of Crea- 
tures, without preying upon Mens Corps. For 
> ad, ; * ng Fro A 
upon that MalediCtion, it afforded not Corn with- 
out Tillage. For thence forward even Adam him- 
ſelf was to eat of it, 222, 3» ſorrow ( or labour ) 
all the days of his life ; nor could he have Bread 
but - at the price of his | Sweat. And if the firſt 
Men had no Bread-Corn, but what their induſtry 
fetch'd out of the Earth; how could they de- 
fend it againſt the*ſwarms of devouring Creatures, 
increaſing always upon them by numerous Procre- 
ations? Even. barely to name all the. ſorts. of them, 
that would be hurtful upon the accountwe ſpeak of, 
and would. unſpeakably abound in a World that 
knows no ſeaſon but Spring ; is ſo greata Tas, that 
I am willing to decline it. Yet that other Creatures 
did. live. proportionably as long as Mankind, the 


* Supreft ter- Theory owns; * where it makes the Longzvity of 


tium Para- 
diff, &+ pri- 
morum ſeculo- 
lorum Phe- 


both. at: once, a Third Phenomenon 


of Paradiſe. and 
the firſt Ages. | 


nomenan, Longevitas bominun , &, ut par eſt credert., caterorum animalium. Pag. 160. 
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: And which-is vel conſiderable alſo, it makes the . 


firſt Earth the common Mother of all forts of Ani- 
mals; which naturally bred them and brought them 
forth. Whence it muſt follow, that thoſe Terri- 
genous\ Creatures ſtrangely increaſing by ſpontaneous 
Births,. would: ſoon -have' filled the World, even this 


way alone (though they had not propagated their re-. 


| ſpettive Kinds) with-ſuch-inconceiveable multitudes ; 
is would have eaſily ſpoiled the Earth, and ruin'd 
Mankind.” Who as they were made in the begin- 
ning .but-in oxe Pair; ſo they were capable compa- 
ratively but of 'a {low Multiplication. ' And ſo Beats, 
- Fowls, .Creeping. Things,.. Inſefts, and all manner 
of - deadly and. pernicious Creatures.,, would have 
poured in upon them in vaſt numbers, and with in- 
credible forces 3; while they were unable to defend 
thernſelves againſt them. | 
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"COM 0 TE; > 
r. The Flood could not-be cauſed by the -Dilſolution 
of ' the' Earth, and '#ts falling ''into- the ' Abyſs. 
2." For it wowld have been; inconſiſtent with the 
' Deſcription of Paradiſe. 3. It would have 'de- 
ftroy'd rhe Ark.' '4. And have 'magde the Earth of 
-# Form different' from what now'it is of. 5..It 
- monld alſo have reduced ft to'a_ miſerable Barren. 
neſs. 6. And hive ruirtarned' the Buildings which 
ontflood the Deluge. '' 7, And have rendred the 
Covenant which GOD made with Noah, vain- ad 
ſignificant. I | 


I. E T us now go on t& the” next Firati or 
Primary Aſſertion of the Theory, which is 


Read theSizth this. - The Diſruption and Fall of the Earth into the 
Chapter of the 


Boo 
at Fucth 
Theory. 


Abyſs which lay under it, was that which made the 
Univerſal Deluge, and the Deftruttion of the old 
World. For the vehement and piercing heat of the 
Sun, having parched and chapped the exterior 
Orb. of Kecch, 4nd ſo greatly weakned it : and al- 
{o having raiſed great ftore of Vapours out of the 


" Deep within this Orb; their force at length grew to 


be ſuch, that the Walls inclofing them being unable 
to hold them, the whole- Fabric brake, being torn 
in pieces as it were with an Earthquake. At 
which time, the Fragments of that Orb of Earth, 
of ſeveral ſizes, plunging into the Abyſs in ſeveral 
Pdſtares; by their weight, and greatneſs, and vio- 
lent deſcent, cauſed ſuch a rageing Tumult in the 
Waters, and put them into ſo fierce Commotions 
and furious Agitations, as made them boil and flow 


up 
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up above. the. tops- of the new- made Mountains; and - 
{o-: cauſed the general Deluge. . But againſt this we 
Except alſo, and fay that the Flood could not be thus 
 effefted, for ſeveral reaſons. 


« 2. Firſt, Becauſe it would be inconſiſtent with - 
Meoſess- Deſcription - of Paradiſe. What - that ' De- 
ſcription is, we have ſeen already ; and *tis done 
according to the proper Rules of Topography. For 
firſt, he marks it out by its Qrality ; a Garde, 
Then by its zame; Eden. Then by its Situation ; - 
Eaſtward, Then by its Inhabitanr; Man. Fhen 
by its | Furniture 5 every Tree pleaſant to the flght, 
and good for Food. _ And laſtly, by a River to Wa-- 
ter it, which ( riſing zz it, or running throwgh, or 
by «) did divide its ſtream into four | Heads - or 
Branches: all which, except one, are made to refer 
to ſome Country or other. Thus, P:iſoz is faid to 
compals the Land of Havilah: Gihon, the Land 
of Caſh, or the Aſian eAtthiopia: Hiddekel, to run 
towards the Eaſt of Aſſyria, But had the Earth - 
been diffolved to make the Flood ; how could theſe - 
Rivers, or how could theſe Countries, or any of 
either of them, exiſt in Moſes's time ; as being all 
{wallowed up and for ever periſht in the fall of the 
Earth? And yet if they were not tn being rhe, 
how could he deſcribe the Terreſtrial Paradiſe by 
them, 'as he does? And yet that they could have 
no: being then, the Theory acknowledges in theſc 


words. * *Tis true, if you admit our Hypothelis, * Peg. 252: 


covcerning the fration and diſruption of the Earth 
ar. the Deluge, they we-cannot» expett to find Rivers 
now as. they mere before. -———-; their . chanels.. are all 
broke up. But then if the Hypotheſis of the Theory 
were true, what meant Moſes to put theſe Rivers, 
Or 
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or any part of them, or any Countries near. them. 
into the Topography of Paradiſe ; when together. 
with the Earth, they were all broke up and diſs. 
ſolved ſo long before ? | Mg 

To make the Argument as ſhort as may be. 
In caſe theſe Rivers were ot in the firſt Warld, 
it was impoſſible Paradjſe ſhould be deſcribed by. 
them. And if they were in that World, it was as 
:mpoſſible they ſhould be. in this. And ſo we have 
ood evidence, that the general Flood could not be 


. the Effe& of the Earth's Diſſolution. - For if it 


were ſo, Moſess Deſcription of Paradiſe muſt be 
falſe. Which, to affirm, .would. be horrid BlaC 
phemy , | it being diftated by the HOLY 
GHOST 


Nor will it mend the matter here,tofallto Cabbalizing, 


. or Expounding things Myſtically. So we ſhall run.-up- 


# Arcor. $:#. are theſe. 


$7» 


+ Eorum dt- 
+ liramenta cot 
Ticeſcant, qua 
khbras & | 
imagines in weritate querentes , ipſam conantur evertere wveritatem, at flumina, & arborts, & 
Par ediſon prtest Alltgoriz legibus ſe debere ſabruere, | | 


® 


on the ſame Rock, and put hideous affront upon' the 
Truth of GOD, by turning it into meer Figure 
and Falſhood. « Two eminent Fathers ſubſcribe ex- 
preſsly to this. The firſt,. Epiphaniss, whoſe words 
'Er mbvuy ux i972 Tag Feir0 dennis, Be, ® If 
Paradiſe be not ſenſible, th:n there was no Fountain ; 
if no Fountain, no River; if no River, . no four 
Heads, no Pilon, zo Gihon, xo Tigris, zo Euphrates; 
no Fruit, no Fig-leaves, nor did Eve eat of the Tree, 
nor was there an Adam, nor are there Mey; but the 
truth is a Fable, and all but Allegories. The other Fa- 
ther is St. Jerome, who commenting on the fourth 
Verſe of the firſt Chapter of Daxiel; infers thus 
from it. + Let their Dotage be filent, who ſeeking for 

adows and images in the truth, do overthrow. the 


truth 


— 
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trath'it ſelf, 7 while they conceit that Rivers Four | Trees, 
and Paradiſe, ought to ſubmitt themſelves to the 


Ryales of Allegory. 
And here it oy. 
how empty, and 


not be amiſs, to- take notice 
allow, and extreamly  trifling 


their reaſons are, that argue againſt a Local Para- 
diſe, and turn the Holy Story of it into Allegory. 
Let the Obſervation run but upon ove Writer (who 
being as good as any that way, may ſerve inſtead of 


all the reſt) I mean Phila Fudeus. 
(s) Let no ſuch impiety invade our 
reaſon, ſays he, as to ſuppoſe that 
GOD tills the ground or plants a Pa- 
radiſe ; inaſmuch as we might preſently 
doubt why he ſhould do it. For he 
could never thereby furniſh himſelf with 
pleaſant Manſions, Retirements, or De- 
lights ; nor could ſuch a. fabuloſity ever 
enter into our mind. For the whole 
World could not be a worthy. place. or 
habitation for GOD ;. who inaced is a 
place to himſelf, and is full of, and ſuf- 
ficient for him{elf.. Where the reaſon. 
why there muſt be »o Material Para- 
diſe, and why it is i»p70us for us to 


(a) Mi Trozu 7h KB Ta 
* nueTeew None do- 
Beit, ws mh abeiv im ©4935 
Yeomyea % QUTEV E IT2eg- 
Semy, Emma % n;& v2rg, 
cvs drampnirusr, Ov 39 
emws eavamuauat; evNruſcs 
*) nfs feuTo meil'y, M1 
Je &is yiv #0908 Tre FP 
1ueTWEo 1 THAwTH po Iometts, 
OtT 3d ud} 6 a9 um 1979 
a&Zior dy an eels « wil 
eimmua, End ores Cava) 
Tr 0, * avns £7s mts 
phs &) ixavds & Oids, QC. 
Lib. leg, Al:egor. 


think that GOD planted one ;, is, becauſe it 
would not be gratifying to him, and becauſe the 


whole World is not a fit habitatian 


for him. 


( And therefore by the ſame reaſon there. never. was 
a World made neither.) As.if Paradiſe had not been 
rome for Man, but GOD. And *elſewhere we * £54: 


nd him harping upon the ſame ſtring, though it 


founds but harſhly. 


Plant. Nees. 


To take the Paradiſe planted 


by G OD,, for a Garden of Y;zes, and Olives, Ap- 
ples, Pomgranates, and the like Trees, 


| would be # 


groſs: 


| —— 
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'* Theor. pag. 
98. 


groſs and incurable folly. Tiv@ Was eime is tv, &c. 
: For one might ſay; To what end was it? for a ples- 
ſant dwelling place? But then might not the whole 
-World be thought the moſt contentful- dwelling © for 
.GO'D - the Univerſe! Kzng? And a little after; 


Truly as GOD adoves not at all want other things, (0 
z#either { Fruits for ) nouriſbment. Where the main 
reaſon againſt a Local Paradiſe again, is (that which 


really is none) its U/eleſsneſs in reference to GOD. 


As if the deſign. or end of a Paradife, had been to 
ſupply the neceſſities or conveniencies. of the D E- 
I'T Y: and becauſe GOD did not need it, and 


.could receive no benefit by it; therefore it muſt be 


Folly to think he planted it. But what was it that 
.made ſo learned a Man to argue thus ? 


3. Secondly, The Diſſolution of the Earth could 
not be the Cauſe of the general Flood ; becauſe it 
would have utterly deſtroyed Nozh's Ark, and all 
'that were in it. For then that great and heavy 
Veſſel, ſinking with the Ground whereon it ftood ; 
muſt certainly have been ftaved all to pieces, if nor 
overwhelm'd in the Ruines of the Earth. I know 
that in favour of this Ark, and for its Prefer- 
vation ; it is ſuppoſed that the * Abyſs was not 
broken open till after the forty days Rain ; and 
that thoſe Rain-waters might ſet ir float, and ſo pre- 
vent its ruinous Fall, by keeping it from that im- 
petuous ſhock , which it would have had if it had ſtood 
upon ary land when the Earth fell. But this Sup- 
poſition was noted above to be falſe, and muſt needs 
be ſo. For by the infallible Records we are aſ- 
ſured, That the Fountains of the great Deep were 
broken up, and the Windows of Heaven opened in 
the ſame day, Gen. 7. 11. Yea, according to = 

b orger 
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Here 


order of the Holy Words {( if there. be any Prio« 
rity in thoſe two Cauſes of the Deluge) the 
Diſruption of the Abyſs ſhould precede ; the break- 
ing open of the Fountains being f#/ mention'd. 
And 1d the Ark having no Water to Float on, muſt 
certainly have ſtyvod upon dry ground when the 
Earth : And conſequently the impetuons ſBock 
fpoken of, could by no means have been avoided ; 
but muſt certainty have deftroy'd the Ark, and al 
Creatures in 1t. 


4. Thirdly, Had the Deluge been cauſed by the 
Farth's Diffolution, the Earth ( or dry Land! of 
this Terraqueous Globe) would in /kel5hood: have 
| been of another Figure than what now it bears. 
Por under the: Ecliprie CE which in the Primitive. Si- 
tuation of the Farth (according to- the Theory 

ts ZquinoGiat; and'divided the Globe into vwai 
Hemiſpheres, as the Aquator does now) the dry 
round is . of woſt ſpatious extent and continuity. 
en from the, Sourh-welt parts of 4frica, about 
Guinea ; there, is one entire Fratt of frm Land; 
reaching as far as the Perffan Gulf, and the' Hee 
bias Sea, Fhar is, for the length of Seventy five 
Degrees,, or: between four and five chouſand' Mites; 
And then Eaſtward of that Sea, runs the main 
Land” of India; whictlr from tlie Welſtenn- parts: of 
it, to Cambois, in_ the Faft, is extended betweerr 
two and three thouſand Miles more. And yet it 


is all-a-long one continued Tra& of Land; bating 


the Sinus Gangeticus, or Gulf of Bergala ; which 
North-wards thruſts up but a little beyond' the 
Ecliptic neither. And laffly, the ſame Eclipric 
runs obliquely over almoſt the wideſt part of fwe- 


rica Peruana; another piece of Ground: three thou- 
P p ſand 


+ 
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— and-Milcs. in breadth. . So that the Barth Gro 


"'to.be;"too whole in its 


..be: ZquitioQial Regiihns ( I 
mean thoſe that were fo before the Flood) oe 
been” diſfolved to make the Deluge. - For had it 
ſuffered fuch"a. difſolation ; the aviddle parts of it 
falling-in fr (for fome reatons  pefore 1uggefted) 
it ſeems probable . that it ſhould have been more 
broken and ſhattered. thereabouts than any where 
elſe; tif-not clean, ſwallowed, up: .and {o the Earth 
muſt have been of quite another*ſhape=than-.now, 
it is. But this I ſpeak as a probable, A op 
as a certain thing. - Where grounds: are but pre» 
ſumptive and conjeQuural ; Aſſertions built upon them, 
muſt not be poſitive and dogmatical. 


5. Fourthly, "Had the Earth been diſſolved to 
make the Flood ; its Diſſolution would have brought 
it into a' ſtate of moſt'lamentable barrenneſs. For 
then the inward parts of it being turned outward ; 
and the ſtarven Molds, and ſtony Materials in its 
Bowels, being made into its ſurface in a great 
meaſure : in allſuch places, it would not only have 
been deſtitute of ſuch things, as ſhould have afforded 
nouriſhment both to Men and Beaſts; but more- 
over indiſpoſed to, and incapable of yielding them, 
for a long time. The Husbandman when he plows 
a littk, deeper than ordinary, and fetches up the dead 
Soil, as he rerms it ; it proves a great hindrance to 
his Crops. Yet what is hat Soil, but part of what 
( upon the exterior Orb's tumbling into the Abyſs) 
mult have been turned up by whole Countries at 
once ? at leaſt in the Equinodtial parts of the 
Earth, as being extreamly dried, and having all the 
heart or fatneſs ſuck'd out of it, by the Gorchivg 
Sun. And where vaſt pieces of Earth ſank whole 

| as 
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as they were , and. the ground alſo was of a richer 
nature - ( as retaining, we'll ſuppoſe, ſome of its na- 
tive Oilineſs) yet there 1t muſt have been covered with 
an huge quantity of Mud, which would have made 
it barren by choking ſuch things as would have 
grown upon it. For the Waters below , being by 
the falling in of the Ground, expell'd from their 
aboad, and forced to fly up with unſpeakable vi- 
olenco ; and then by reaſon of their plenty and gra- 
vity, deſcending with as much rage and force again ; 
and ſtill as. the Earth ſuffered more fra&tures, and 
plung'd igto the Waters in more pieces, they feel- 
ing new -commotions, and being hufed up and 
Pu into freſh eftuations : by their riſing and fal- 
ing, and working . and beating furiouſly and in- 
ceflantly ; they muſt needs waſh and wear off a 
mighty deal of Earth frem the fragments that drop- 
ped into the Deep. Which Earth being carried 
igto all places, by the toſling, rolling, turbulent 
Waters, and ſpread pretty thick upon the face of 
the Ground ; and alſo incorporate with much other 
Filth; it could not but be occaſion of great bar- 
renneſs to the Earth. For then when the Deluge 
ſettled and went off, that Filth could not but 
harden into a cruſt or cap upon the Earth's ſure 
face, very deſtructive to the Earth's fruitfulneſs. 
Eſpecially if we conſider, how long and diſmally 
the Ground was harraſsd by the Flood, before it 


was incruſted. For, ſays the Theory, * the Tumult * Pag. 76. 


of the Waters, and the extremity of the Deluge laſted 
for ſome Months. And the fluQtuations of the Wa- 
ters, beiagg ſo boiſterous , and withal fo laſting, 
they could not but waſh up, or kill moſt of the 
tenderer fort of Plants, and many of the hardier and 
ſtronger - anes too ; yea, and perhaps rinſe off the 

P p 2 top 
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top of the ground it felf, leaving it generally bare, 
and covering it in many places with fore - of filry, 
ſandy, or gravelly ſtuff. So that the Earth being 
firſt made bare , and then overgrown with the 
Cruft aforeſaid ( which with the Sun and Wind 
would be baked on to it, and' wax pretty ſtiff and 
hard about it ) how oould it at firſt have afforded 
ſuſtenance to the living Creatures ? And therefore 
+ See SirW. we read concerning F Attica, That by reaſon of 
Raltigh's Hiſt. ud and Slime which the Waters left npon the Earth, 
S.11.+s. it was wninhabited two hundred years after Og yges's 
Flood, And that the whole Earth ſhould be 
in as bad a Condition after the general Flood ; as 
Attica wes after that Inundation which happen- 
ed to it ; we need not queſtion, if the Theory has 
hit upon the true Cauſe of the Deluge. So that 
however Noah and his Family might have made 
ſhift for Food ( ſupporting themſelves by eating 
ſome of thoſe Creatures Bi alive in the Ark, 
which G O D ( at their going out of the fame) 
gave them for meat, with a general Licence to 
eat Fleſh, Ger. 9. 3. ) yet other Animals, for a 
time, would have been at a very great loſs for Nou- 
riſhment. 


6. Again, had the Earth been drowned, 'by. its 
being difſolved and falling into 'the Abyſs; af! the 
Buildings erefted before the Flood, would have been 
ſhaken down, or elſe overwhelmed. Yet we read of 
ſome that outſtood the Flood, and were not de- 
moliſht. Such were the Pillars of Seth, and the 

* Sir W. Re- Cities Henochia, and Joppa. Touching which ( to 
igh's Hiſt. of 2yoid quoting of ſeveral Authors ) I ſhall only re- 
the World, , , s 

1. c. 3, Cite what I meet with in * one. And for a more 
Ss. dirett proof, that the Flood made no ſuch deftroying 


alteration, 
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alteration; Joſephus avaweth- that oat of thoſe Pillars © 


eretfed by Seth, the third from Adam, was to be 
ſeen in his" days; which Pillars were ſet up above four- 
teen hundred twenty and fix. years before the Fl od, 
counting- Seth to be an hundred years \ old at the 
eretton of them ; aud Jolephus him/elf ts heve lived 
ſome forty or fifty years or CHRIST: of whom 
although there b- no cauſe to believe all that he wrote, 
yet that which he avoucheth of his own time, cannot 
( without great derogation) be called in queſtion. 
And therefore poſſibly ſome foundation or ruine there» 
of * might. then be ſeen. Now that ſuch Pillars were 


rear'd by Seth, all Antiquity hath avowed. It is ad- 


ſo written in Beroſus ( to whom though I give little 
ereart, yet I tannot condemyu him. in all ) that the 
City of Enoch built by Cain about the Mountains of 
Libanas, as not” defaced by length of time ; yeu, the 


ruines thereof Annius ( who commented upon that frag- 


ment which was found ) ſaith, were to be ſeen in his 
days, who lived in the Reign of Ferdinand and Ia- 
bella of Calſtile:®* Ad if theſe his words be not truc, 
then was he exceeding -impudent ; fr ſpeaking of this 
City of Enoch, he concludeth in this ſort ; Cuyus max- 
ima & ingentis molis fundamenta viſuntur, & vos 
catur ab incolis regionis, Civitas Caiz, ut noſtri 
mercatores, & peregrint referunt. T he large foun- 


dations of which huge maſs are to be ſeen, 'and it is + 


eatled by the inhabitants of the Country, the City of 
Cain, as our Merchants and Strangers do report. It 
is alſo avowed by Pomponius Mela ( to whom I give 
more credit in theſe things ) that the City of Joppa 
was built before the Flood, over which Cephas was 
Kyng : whoſe name, with his Brother Phincas, z0- 
gether with the grounds and principles of their Re- 
ligiow , was found graven upon certain Altars of 
YI72 
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Stoxe. ud it is. not- impoſſible that the ruines. of 
the -other City, called Enoch, by. Annius, might be 
ſeen, though founded in the 'firſt Age. Solinus alſo 
witzeſſeth concerning Joppa, that it was oppidum au- 
tiquilfſemum orbe toto , utpote ante inundationem ter- 
rarum-conditum; the moſt. ancient Town in the whole. 
World, .as being built before the . Flood upon the 

Earth. . 

Now if things were-thus ; that is to fay, if 
*Y;4. Joſeph, Pillar of Seth's ereCting ( whereon was * ingrayed 
4,4. 1-c:3. the rules of Science.) was ſtanding after the Flood, 
in the Country of Lycia : If the City | Exoch 
was ſo far from being ruined by the Deluge, that 
"it was not defaced : If Joppes was fo far from be- 
ing ſwallowed up or made an heap of Rubbiſh, 
that the .Altars -in it were plai diſcergible , 
and ftanding in ſuch order. that the Tniripeions 
upon them were legible : then moſt certainly the 

Earth's Diſſolution, and Fall inte the Deep, could 
- . not cauſe the Flood. For then, ſuppoſe that the 
Ground . had fallen but a Mile,wor a Mile and a 
er downward ; which we muſt grant it did at .. 
leaft ( according to the heighth of the preſent 

1.0 Mountains, ſet at ten Furlongs, when carefull 
T Ay meaſured by Xenagoras of old ) and it would have 


68 Tower |, s ; 

Dis iven ſuch a terrible jar or jounce, as would have 
» WnTre . 

Zeus AG, nnrared the aboveſaid Struftures all down, and 


irs 6d9&- laid them flat upon the, Earth, if not ſunk them in- 
F Znadons, \tO It. 

Vp Banmey 
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And that which would have made it more difficult 
for them to have continued ſtanding, ; was their'Situa 
tion. For Epoch is ſaid to be built about the Moun- 
tains of Libanus. But then about the Mountains the 


Waters would have been moſt irreſiſtably violent, - 


had the Flood proceeded from-the Earth's Diſſolution. 


So. we are aſſured by the Theory. * The preſſure af * Pag. 75. 


a great maſs of Earth falling into the Abyſs ——— 
could not Wo Aer * Water with ſo much: ftrength, 
4s. would carry it up to a great height in the Air ;. 
43d, to, the top af | atiy thing that lay in its way, any 
eminiency or high fragment whatſoever ; and then rowt- 
ing back again, it would ſweep down with it whatſoever 
i ruſht upoti, Woods, Buildings, Liuing-creatures, and 
carry thens all headlong into the great Gulf. So that. 
Enoch being ſituate about the Mountain Libanns, the 
very force of the Waters alone perhaps might. have. 
born it down. And then as to Jopps, I have. ſome 
where read, That it is oppidum monte (itum.t00, a 
Town ſituate on an Hill. Or if it be not, for certain it. 
ſtands juſt upon the brink of the Mediterranean Sea : 
and ſo could never have eſcaped: being overturn'd. 
For beſides that it muſt have been-ſhaken with-the. ge- 
neral fall of the Ground ; it was placed juſt where the. 
mighty Fragment, which dived into the Mediterranean, 
or made the bottom of it, was riven off; and ſo at the. 
time of its hideous ſplitting off, the poor City mult. 
needs have ſuffered a very diſmal Concufſfion. And 
the like may be ſaid, in a good meaſure, of the Pillar. 
of Seth, it ſtanding not far from the Seancither. 

I know the very Beixg is queſtioned of Ser/h's.Pillar, 
&c. But what ſomedoubr, others believe : and having 
all Aptiquity (as thecited Hiſtorian ſays) on our ſide ; 
we have ventured to-put in this piece of Exception 
among others. Yaleat quantum valere poteſt. 

7. Laſtly, 


_ 
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7-*Laftly, Had the Diſſolution of the Earth, been 
the Cauſe of the Deluge ; it would have made G O D's 
Covenant with Noah, 4 vory vain and trifling thing. 
Soon after the Flood was dried up, it pleaſed the great - 
6G OD to make: an explicit and-gracious Covenant 
_ withthat Patriarch himfelf, -and his Children ; and in 
behalf of all Living Creatures then in heing, or aftor- 
ward to exiſt; tharithe Work ſhauld be drown'd 
no more with Tfugh a general Detuge. And this Ce- 
venant he was 'pleaſed to-ratifie. with a remarkable 
Sizn, that of the-Rajabow3 which was to bea laſt 
ing - token of remembrance to HEM, as well as 
2 Pledge of aſfurance to.us. So we find Ger. 9. from 
the 8h. werſe, tothe 19h. And GOD fpake unto 
Noah, and to his ſons 'mith. him, ſaying, And I, be- 
hola, Þ eftabliſh' my oo venant with you, and with- your 
ſeed after you: and nith: every. living creature that is 
with. you, of. the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beaff 
of the earth with you, from all' that go ont of the 
Ark, to. every beaſt of the earth, And I will eſtabliſh 
7y covenant with you, neither fball' all' fleſh be cut off 
any. more; by. the. waters of a- flood; ' neither ſhall there 
any more/ be a flood to deſtroy the earth, And 
'G O'.D. ſaid, Fhis is the token: of the covenant 
which I make between me and you, and every living 
creature which. is with yau, for perpetual generations. 
T do ſet my bow in the cloud, and: it ſhall be: for 4 
token of a. covenant between me- and the earth. And 
it ſhall” come to paſs, when I bring. a clowd over the 
earth, that the. bow. ſhall be ſeen-in the cloud. And I 
will remember my covenant, which is between me and you, 
and every living creature: of all fleſh : and the water 
ſhall no more become a flood to deſtroy all fleſh. And 
the bow ſhall be in the cloud; and I will look upon - 
tbat 
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GOD zxd every living creature, of all fleſh that is 


por the earth. And GOD ſail unto Noah, This 


is the token of the tovenant, which I have eſtabliſhed 
berween me and all fleſh, that is upon the earth. Now 
it the Earth had been drowned the Theory's way, what 
need of all this ? Then it had been but GOD's telling 
Noah, how the Flood came ; and that would have 
made him, and all his Poſteticy , both ſenſible and 
cure ettouph at once, that ſuch arorher Flood could 
never happen. Yea, thar ſcarce need to have been 
told him neirher ; ittaſmuch as cthethirg would have 
been throughly apparent, to then that lived in both 
the Worlds, froth che grear changes they muft have 
obſerved : and fo the Covenant would have been vain 
and nſelefs. Yea, which is worſe, it wonld have been 
perfe& Mockery and Collufion ; becauſe then the 
Earth could not have been capable of, or liable zo, 
{uch another Deluge. So that GOD's covenanting 
not to drown it any more ; would have been as if he 
ſhould have covenanted that a thing impoſſible ſhould 
not be done : that the Fire ſhould not freeze, or 
the Sun ſhine darkneſs. For as neither Sun nor Fire 
can do fuch things, fo long as they continue what 
they are ; no more could the Earth be drowned a ſe- 
cond rime, ſo long as it continued a diſſolved Earth. 
Yet that it way be delug'd again, is elear from GOD's 
covenanting that it ſhall not, and from the Terms of 
that Covenant. For the Bow in the Cloud is faid to 
be a Token of the Covenant, And that when that 
Bow is ſeen, GO D mill remember his Covenart. 
And that he will look upon it, to that very end, that 
he may remember the everlaſting Covenant. Plainly 
intimating, that if that Covenant were not made; 
or beiog made, if by GOD it were not remembred ; 


Q q the 


that I may remember the everlaſting covenant between © 


> 
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the Earth might again be drowned, with as univerſal 
and fatal a Flood as ever. But then if it nay be ſo, 
from thence it will follow, that No«h's Flood could 
not be cauſed by the Earth's Diſſolution. Becauſe 
then Nature could no longer have been ſubje& to a 
ſecond Deluge, and GOD need not have covenanted 
to prevent it ; His very doing it muſt have been a kind 
of impoſing upon Men, as being but an ingaging to 
fave them from an impoſflible evil ; and to keep that 
fad Calamity off them, which nothing but miracle or 
his own VEN was able to bring on. So that 
in fine, the caſe is come to this iſſue; Either that the 
Glorious GOD has done mighty unworthily (pardon 
the word) in making a Covenant, which has nothing 
but vanity and mockage in it; or elſe that the Theory 
determines falſely, in making the Deluge to low from 
the Diſſolution and Falling in of the Earth. 
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CH A-P.: XV. 


1. The Flood Explicable, another way, as well as 
by that in which the _— goes. 2. What the 
height of its Waters might be, viz. Fifteen Cubits 
upon the ſurface of the Earth. 3. The Probability: 
+ the Hypotheſis argued from Scripture. 4. What 
zhe Fountains of the great Deep were. 5. A Se> 
cond Argument for the Hypotheſis, from the ealie 

_ and ſufficient Supply of Waters #o raiſe the Flood 
to ſuch an height. 6. 4 Third, from its agree- 
ableneſs wi*h St. Peter's Account of the Deluge. 
7. A Fourth, fromthe Habitableneſs of the Earth, 

. at the Flood's going off, 8. A Fifth, from its 
Conſiſtency wich Geography. | 


x. E are now come to the laſt Y;tal, or Pri- 

mary Aſſertion of the Theory, which is 
this, That neither Noah's Flood, nor the preſent Form 
of the Earth, can be explained in any other method 
that is rational, nor by any other Cauſes that are in- 
relligible, That is,belides thoſe which the Theory makes 
uſe of, or aſſigns. Now as to the preſent Form of 
the Earth, we have ſpoken ſomething to that already, 
So that could but ſuch an Explication of the Flood 
be given 1n, as would ſolve it, and the ſeveral Phe- 
nomena's Of it, as rationally and intelligibly as the 
Theory does; this Aﬀſſertion likewiſe would be ſuf- 
ficiently encountred in our way of Excepting againſt 
it. Let us therefore be allowed but /ome of that 
liberty which the Theory takes ; that is, to make 
bold with Scripture a /ztt/e, as that has done 4 great 
deal ; and we'll try what may be done of this 


(£4'S =: nature. 
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rature.Nor that I will be bound to defend what I ſay;as 


real and true; any more than to believe / what I 
cannot well endure to ſpeak) that the Church of 
G OD has ever gone on in an - irrational way of 
explaining the Deluge. Which yet ſhe muſt needs 
have done, if there be no other »4ti99al method of 
explaining it, and no other _— Cauſes of it, 
than what the Theory has propoſed: 


2. We are now therefore attempting or roving at 
a New Explication of the Flood. And if in any 
thing it ſeems ſtrange, let none wonder or be of- 
fended at it. We are only trying whether we 
can hit upon ſomewhat, that may be as rati- 
onal and 1ntelligible as to the matter in hand, as 
what the Theory offers ; though it be as extra- 
vagant as that is; So that where we ſpeak never 
ſo poſitively, ſtill what we deliver, is to be 
lookt upon , not as an Abſolute, but Comparative 


Hypotheſis. 


And firft let us found the Waters of the Flood. 
I mean by a true and infallible Plumb-line ; even 
the ſame which Moſes reaches out unto us, in 
the Seventh of Geneſis, So we ſhall fin! there is 
a great miſtake in the common Hypotheſis touching 
their Depth. For whereas they have been ſup. 
poſed, to be fifteen Cubits higher than the higheſt 
Mountains ; they ' were indeed but fifteen Cubits 
high 1n all, above the ſurface of the Earth. Notithat 
the Waters were no where higher than juſt fifteen 
Cuvits above the Ground : they ' might in moſt 
places be thirty, forty, or fifty Cubits high or 
nhigher. The reaſon 1s evident ; becauſe the ſurface 
of the Earth, were all its Hills gone, would be tx 
aneven, and ſome parts of it conſiderably —_— 
| than 
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than others. Thus, * Hetvetis is reckoned the * Somerhini | 
Ttaly the high- 


c L | eſt ; becauſe 
much, it ſends forth four great Rivers into the four the aſcene up 


higheſt Country in Exrepe. And in proof of as. 


ſeveral Quarters of the Europies World. That is ** 4s 


very great on 


to lay, the Denube, Eaftward : the Rof! ne, Weſtward ; the Frezch and -- 
the Rhine, Northward; and the Po, Southward, G77 Ide 


buc the de- 


For though the Earth be a Globe, yet it 15 not one {cent on the 


ſo true and exat, but were the Mountains taken 
off. it, I ſay, it would {till be riſing or prominent 
in ſome places by the height of many Cubits, 
over what it is in: others. _ At which rate, when 
the Flood aſcended fifteen» Cubits above the Earth 
where it is higheſt ({ which was the true height of 
the Flood ) moſt of the ſurface of the Earth might 
be four or five times as deep. under. water.  T hus, 
when Switzerland ( fuppoſe) was drowned to the 
height of fftees Cubits ; moſt of Europe might be 
drowned many times as high. And indeed that the 


Earth was uneven ( as we have ſaid) and much. 


higher in ſome places than in others 3 cannot be 
doubted-: it being but a wiſe and moſt neceſſary 
piece of Providence, thar it- ſhould be ſo contrived. 


For otherwiſe ſpacious plain Countries ( if habi-- 
table at all) would have yielded but incommodi- 


ous Dwellings. I mean, becauſe they mult have 
been perfectly level, and fo would have lacked 


devexities needful for Water-courſes. For Rivers, . 


we know, never flow but in way of decurſe or 


running downward, . off precipiees, fteepnetles,. or de- - 


clivities. 


3. This therefore we lay. down as the. Founda- 
tion of our Hypotheſis, that the: higheft parts of the 
Earth, that is, of: the common ſurface of it, were 
under Water but fifteen Cybits in depth : which 


would - 


1t1lian ſide, 
inconſidera- 
ble. . 
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would drown the reſt of its' ſuperfictes, -very -ſadly 
and ſufficiently. And this, I ſay, we learti from 
Moſes ; who knowing -it himſelf by Inſpiration, -to 
' inform -us of as much, has-committed it to - wri- 


ting, in the Seventh Chapter of Gezeſis. For there 
we read at«the eighteenth Yerfe, That tbe waters 
prevailed greatly upon the earth. And at the nine- 
ceenth Verſe, that the waters prevailed exceedingly upon 
the earth. And how greatly and exceedingly did 
they-prevail upon the Earth ? That we have ſpecified 


' in the twentieth ver. Mom nM RRTWH won 


fifteen Cubits »pward did the waters prevail. What 

can be more clear or expreſs ? They prevailed 

fifteen Cubits and no more. Fifteen Cubits »pward ; 

that is, upon the Earth. Upon which they are 

ſaid to prevail greatly, and'to prevail exceedingly ( in 

the two foregoing Verſes) that is upon the higheſt 
rts of its common ſurface. 

And thus our Swppoſition ſtands ſupported by Di- 
vine Authority, as being founded upon Scripture. 
That tells us, as plainly as it can ſpeak, that the 
Waters prevailed but fficen Cubits upon the Earth. 
<( The-cited Text, as a certain Plumb-line, ſhows 
them to have been no deeper, where the Earth 
boſoms out, and is moſt prominent. ) . And fo it puts 
an uſeful key into our hands, to help us to unlock 
the myftery of the Deluge, and to free the DoQrine 
of .it from great difficulties and inconveniencies ; 
which have run Men, it ſeems, upon irrational 
and wxintelligible means and methods of explain- 
ing it. 


4. Before we lay down any other Arguments in 
confirmation of the Fypotheſis ; let us try it the 
light of Scripture, which ſhows the Depth - the 
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Flood fo plainly, will not alſo diſcover to us more 
clearly than yet. has been done, what thoſe Four- 
tains of the great Deep were, which at the time of 
tle Flood were cleaved, or * broken up. And truly 
this it ſeems to do very notably ; giving us to under- 
ſtand, that they were but certain Caverns. Such 
Caverns,I mean,as were contained in Rocks and Moun- 
tains. And fo the. breaking up of the Fountains of 
Tehom Rabbah, .or the great. Deep, ( which the The- 
ory inſiſts ſo much upon ), was no more than the 
breaking up of ſuch Caverns. This is evident from 
P/al. 78. 15, Where it 1s faid, Es yp, He clave 
the Rocks ( the. Rock Rephidim, and the Rock in 
Cadeſh ) . and gave them. drink r.35 mMomna 


Caverns in the Rocks? and the better to. evince,. 
that the breaking open of the Fountains of the great 
deep, Gen. 7.11. and the cleaving of thoſe Rocks in 
the Wilderneſs, P/al. 78. 15. were, in effe&, but the 


ſame thing : the ſame Hebrew * words are uſed in ; PP 


both places. word : UPI), 
the Pſalmift's. 


$0,713 DTT, are Miſes words : and 13% Morea, the Pſuniſt's. 


But though theſe Caverns be called Deeps, we 
mult not take them for profound places that went 
down into the Earth below the common. ſurface of 
it: on. the contrary, they were ſituate above it. 
And therefore . the Waters iflying out of them, 
came running down. So we find in the next verſe. 
of the ſame P/al/m, 1, He cauſed them to run down. 
And Wifd.11.4. the Water is ſaid to be given de petra 
altiſſima, from a moſt high Rock. And Gejerus upon 

| that 


Þ iz 1 _ 

.. Ne xtorſ, Bith- 
Abyſſis magnis, in the great Deeps, That 1s, he rung rar 
gave them that for drink, which was in thoſe theword: tho | 


great Deeps till he fetcht it out of them. And why 52Py by 


what great Deeps could they be2,. but great deep MEmm. 


* Gen. 9. 11, 


—Y 
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omnibus pateret ; that the ſource of the Þ 


chat place in the 78:h P/alm, does not only obſerve, 
that G O D made the Waters to deſcend, ex petra 
preeminente , out 4 a very high Rock ; but allo 
notes the reaſon why he did fo, «t ot igo aquarum 

aters mioht 
appear to all, We cannot but remember likewiſe, 
that this water is faid, 1 Cor. 10. 4. to follow the 
T1/raelites. Which ſpeaks it to have had a fall from 
an elevated Situation. And indeed if it had not, it 
could not fo well have run along with their Camp 


-perhaps to Cadeſh, where we next find them at a 


want for Water. Though if the Rock in Rephidim 
did - ſupply them all-a-long in their intermediate 
marches and ſtages; we muft needs conclude there 
were extraordinary acceſſions of Water into the 
reat Deeps, or Caverns of it ; out of which tit 
flowed with ſo very plentiful and lafting Streams. 
The leaft that can be imagined, is, That they were 
fo framed as to draw abundance of Vapours into 
themſelves ; which being diſſolved im the Vaults with- 
in, from thence: guſhed out ina contirined Torrent. 
Not unlike to the Waters in Tezarif, which every 


_ -day pour down from a moſt high mountain; being 


| Top. For on it there ftan 


generated ( I conceive) of great ſtore of Vapours 
which gather in ſome large hollowneſles the 
lame, and through ſecret pallages aſcend to its 

s a certam Tree, con- 


tinually covered with a Miſty Cloud ; which every 
day melting at Noon, diſcharges it felf ſo copioulſly 
as to ſerve the whole Tfard ; on which there ne- 
ver yet fell a ſhowre,, fave that one which was 


forty days long. 


I haye 
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T have fet down the high ſituation of theſe Ca- 
yerns or Fountains, as toreſtalling an ObjeQion, 
that might thus be made. If the great Deeps, 
whoſe Waters help'd to raiſe the Flood ; were no 
other than Caverns; the Waters they afforded 
would contribute nothing to that uſe : for as ſoon 
as they had come out, others would have run into 
their places immediately, and ſo they had as good 
have kept 1n ſtill, But now theſe Caverns being 
of an eminent or 7az/ed ſite, the Waters they yielded 
towards the Flood, might help to ſwell it to its 
due pitch, according as we have ſet it ; without - 
any kind of danger, or indeed poflibility, either of 
their own returning, or of others running into their 
room. 
In caſe it be urged that Caverns, eſpecially Ca- 
verns ſo high ſituate, cannot properly be called 
great DEEPS: I anſwer, The HOLY GHOST. 
has been pleaſed to give them that name, and his 
authority 1s not to be diſputed. - So we find him 
ſtyling the Red Sea, nn com» * the great Deep * Ifai.g1.10, 
( as big a name as can be given to the vatteſt pro- 
foundeſt Oceaz now, and a bigger than was given 
to the whole Maſs of Waters at firſt, it being cal- 
led but, the Deep, ſimply) which yet, for a Sca, 
was neither Great, nor Deep. Though thol: Caverns 
which were opened at the Flood, might well be 
as Deep, as they were Great ; meaſuring their Dzpths, 
from above, downward, towards the ſurface of the 
Earth. 
. And whereas the P/almiſt ſpeaks of the great 
DEEPS, as of many; and Moſes of the great DEEP, 
as bur of ozxe: this does not argue bur the ſame : 
thins mizhe be meant by both. For as 1n Scit- 
pture, a Plural word, 1s —— but of —_ 
r ar 
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lar ſignification 3 (thus the Ark is ſaid to reſt upon 
the Mountains of Ararat, when it couldrett but up- 
on one ſingle Mountain: ) ſoa Sizgular word, does 
ſometimes carry the force of a Plural one witlt it; 
( thus, 19wn, the Quail , is put for the numberleſs 
multitude of them, Exod. 16. 13.) And therefore 
the different Numbers uſed by the Holy Writers in 
this Caſe, need not ſet them at variance, or imply 
that they intended different things. .And then tho? 
Moſes ſpeaks of the great Deep, fingularly , as but 
of, one; yet he ſpeaks of all rhe Fountains of that 
Deep, as of, mayy:; which makes the Expreſſion 
ſomewhat more parallel to the P/almift's, preat 
Deeps. And then though the P/a/mift puts the 
Subſtantive, DEEPS, in the Plural Number; 
yet he puts, GRE AT, the Aadjedive, in' the 
Singular : and fo goes as far to meet Moſes ( as I 
may fay) as Moſes comes to meet him. And laſt- 
ly, the Sepruagint and Vulpar both, do render the 
P/almiſt's, DEE PS in the Singular Number, 
. * So, theRed Trey: as if it were no matter * whether Number 


Ser. which 
is called Were uſed. 


the 
rep, "Eſa. 51. 10. is faid to be yer, Dreps, Exod. 15. 5. Yea, Jaiah, who 
in g1. of his Prophecy, calls it, Ea113nP, in the Singular Number ; in 63, Chap. 
13, calls it, NOYNIN, in the. Plural, 


Should ic be urged farther yet, that no ſuch 
Deeps or Caverns are found in the Earth now 
adays, and therefore it may be queſtioned, whether 
there ever were any or no.: It might be anſwered. 
Though there are many of them, yet they may 
be of no eaſie diſcovery; as being imcloſled with 
very thick Walls, and ſhur up within vaſteit and 
higheſt Mountains or Rocks. And truly ſo cloſely 
and ftrongly were they unmur'd, in the Predilu- 
Vian 


— 
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vian State; that had not ALMIGHTY GOD 
broken them. up by his own Power ( as he did 
thoſe in Rephidim ) they. might have continued en- 
tire and undiſcerned to this very day. Though 
when by Omnipotence theſe mighty Ciſterns of 
Nature were let go, and their Waters run out in 
a great meaſure; no wonder at all that the ſides 
of many of them {ſhould cave in; making the 
Mountains or Rocks whereunto they belonged, 
very rough, and craggy, and deformed things; and 
ſcattering huge Stones, and ſuch heaps of Rubbiſh 
whereabouts they fell, as might imitate the Ruines 
of a diſſolved World; and ſhow not only the Scars 
of a broken-fac'd Earth, but moreover ( as one 
would think ) the very Entrails of it ſtrangely 
burſt out, and as it were, torn and mangled all 
to pieces. And as a little marvel it is again,- that 
the Crowns of ſeveral high Rocksand Hills, ſinking 
right down into the Caverns beneath them, and 
being not able to fill them up; ſhould leave huge 
Pans on their Tops reſpectively. While innume- 
rable others yet, that were broached and well nigh 
drawn off at the Flood ; have for many Ages ſtood 
dry and gaping : and have been Dens for wild 
Beaſts; and ſometimes Refuges, and ſometimes, it 
may be, Habitations for Men as being of very con- 
ſiderable Capacities. Of this ſort, *ris like, was 
that Cave in Exgedi, which was able to receive 
David and his Six hundred Men: and for ought 
we know, might have held as many more. For 
theſe are ſaid to * remarn in the ſides of the Cave, * 1Sam.24.3, 
and were ſo well hidden ; that King Saul, who was 
there at. the ſame time, perceived not one of them. 
And that there were ſtore of ſuch Caves in Paleſt:ze, 
into which ( in time of Invaſion by Enemics, &«.) 
ER the 
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the Inhabitants of the Country uſed to retire, even 

by whole Villages or Towns at once; is very” well 

+ Antiq. l. 14, known. * Foſephus makes mention -of ſome of 

6. 27 theſe Caves in high Rocks and Mountains ; which 
being poſſeſſed by Robbers, King Herod was fain 
to let down armed Souldiers an unſpeakable depth 
into them, in Cheſts with Iron Chains, to fight 

+ tib.16, the Wretches in thoſe their Faſtneſſes. + Strabo 
tikewiſe reports, That towards Arabie, and Tturea, 
there are ſteep Mountains famous for deep Caves, 

© one of which 1s able to receive Four thouſand 

() Fav bg Men. Nor 1s it to be doubted but that in al 

zel in ipþsi- rocky and mountainous Regions, there are plenty of 

ſeribus nant? moſt capacious Caverns. (a) The Theory it ſelf al- 
cepzciſſinecs lows them to be more common in ſuch places, than 
rene Teperine elſewhere. 

"Me 55 9% Should any go on to objet, That the Waters 
iſſuing out of theſe Caverns, upon their Diſruption, 
would have made but a ſlender contribution to- 
wards raiſing the mighty Univerlal Deluge : I 
anſwer, 

Firſt, They contributed as much to- that pur- 
poſe, as Divine Providence thought fit and ne- 
ceſſary. | | 

Secondly, They increaſed the Waters which ran 
down the Mountains at the time of the Flood:; 
and fo did ſervice in hindring both Merr and other 
Creatures from aſcending thoke Mountains ; which 
might be the chief work they were deſigned to do. 

Thirdly,. Scripture it felt lays the »zaimz of the 
Flood upan the Razz-waters, alcribing it moſtly to 
them. Forſo G OD declares, Gez. 7. 4. Yet foes 
days, aud F will cauſe it to rain upon the Earth, 
forty days, and forty nights; and every livins ſub- 
fance that I have mage, will T deſtroy from of the 

face 
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face of the Earth, Where the great Deluge: which 
was to deſtroy the then Animal World ; is owned 
as proceeding from the forty days Raiz. Intimating 
that the Waters of it, were to rife mainly from 
them; and as for thoſe lowing out of the Foun- 
tains. of. the Deep, they were nor to be of equal 
quantity or uſe. And indeed had - they been lo, 
they would have ſwelled the Flood to too higha pitch. 
And therefore though they made but the leaſt part 
of that fatal Deluge ;. yet ſo long as they did what 
was proper and needful,, and what the great GOD 
intended rhey ſhould do ; that was ſufficient. 

If, Laſtly, it. be objected; How could Waters. 
come into theſe Caverns? I anſwer ;. By a very- 
natural and ealie way ;. even the ſame way that 
Springs do now. rife and flow out of Rocks and 
Mountains. For great Mountains having great Ca- 
verns in them, upon the account of their Origina- 
tion ( as being heaved up by the force of that fla- 
tuous fermentive moiſture ( turn'd into vapours ) 
wherewith the Earth at firſt abounded ) how eaſily 
would. thoſe Caverns be filled with vapours, by 
the influence. of the Sun; and then thoſe vapours 
condenſed into Water, by the coldneſs of thoſe Ca- 
verns? For what were the great Mountainous Ca- 
verns, but as it were the Heads of vaſt S::lls, as 
much difpoled by Nature to condenſe Vapours ;. 
as the other are by Art.. Yea, as cold Water, or 
. wet Cloths, are applied to the Heads of artificial 
Stills, to help forward their work : So huge quan-- 
titles of Snow, which outwardly, and continually 
cover the higher parts of. ſome. Mountains ;. mighr 
have the like ettect on Caverns. within... Now 
theſe Vapours being thus changed into Waters ;. 
the. 
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the Particles of rhar would certainly be roo pros, 


'to fink+ down into the Earth again through the 


little Pores, by which they aſcended or were drawn 
up out of it. So that unleſs it could find ways, 
whereby to run forth and diſcharge it {elf at places 
in the nature of Springs ; there it was bound to 
ſtay till Providence ſhould releaſe it from its cloſe 
impriſonment ; which it did miraculouſly at the 
time of the Flood, by breaking up « the Caverns, 
or great Deeps that contain'd it, and ſuffering a very 
great deal of it to run our. 

So that ftill the great Deep Caverns of the Monn- 
tains, may very well paſs for the Fountains of Mo- 
ſes's Tehaom Kabbah. And that which helps to 
encourage ( not to ſay) and confirm the Notion ; 
is, That »o oze of the ſeveral things, which have 
been underſtood to be that great Deep ; can fill up 
the Charatter of it ſo fairly, and at the fame 
time anſwer the ends and uſes of it, ia reſpe& of 
the Deluge, ſo fully; as theſe Caverns. Not the 
Opea Sea; for as it could not properly be broke 
open , as being. open already; ſo the Waters of 
that were by no ton Rd to make ſuch a 
Flood, as Noah's has been all-a-long reputed. Or 
in caſe they had been ſufficient ; yet being drawn 
out of the Sea, to drown the Earth, what Waters 
ſhould have filed the Sea again ? Or if it ſtood 
empty, what ſhould have hindred the ſame Wa- 
ters from running back into it ? Not the Waters in 
the Bonels of the Earth © for if they were there in 
ſuch plenty (as 'tis confelſt there is room enough 
for them) as to have been ableto have made a mucin 
greater Flood than Noah's; yet then againſt their 
rature they mult * have riſen above their Source ; 
and 
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and being ſo riſen, they muſt' have tood , ſo long as 
the Flood laſted, in a miraculous oppoſition to their 
- own nature, inclining them to retire from whence 
they came. Not the Superceleſtial Waters : for then 
the breaking up of the Fountains of the great Deep; 
and the opening of the Windows of Heaven ; muſt 
be one and the ſane thing. Whereas by Moſes they 
are very plainly and carefully diſtinguiſht. Not 
the izcloſed Abyſs ; for then ( beſides that the whole 
Hypotheſis, 10 improbable, muſt be allowed ) the 
forty days Rain would have been utterly needleſs. 
Becauſe then the fallizg of the Earth into the Abyſs, 
being the breaking up of the Fountains of the great 
Deep ; it muit have fallen in, the very fr 
day that Noah went into the Ark; becauſe on that 
very day all the Fountains of. the great Deep were 
broken up, Gen. 7. 11. And if by the Eartli's-tal- 
ling into the Abyſs, the World were drowned the 
firlt day that Noah entered the Ark ( as of necel- 
lity it muſt have been, if the Earth were diſſolved 
and fell that day) tro what purpoſe ſhould it after 
that, rain for forty days together? And whereas it is 
{aid, Gen. 8. 2. That the Fountains of the Deep were 
ſtopped ;, the Earth broken down into the Abyſs was 
never made wp again, nor the Abyſs it {elf covered ; 
but remains 1til] as opez as ever : To which Parti- 
cular Heads, let me add bur one more, which 
has a kind of general Relation to them all. Tf either 
the open Sea, or the Waters within the Earth, or 
the Waters above the Heavens, or the Abyſs under . 
the Earth, had been the great Deep: meant by Mo s ; . 
none of them had any. zxwe . or proper Forntains 1n | 
them. And ſo what will become of, n»y2-295, atl 


the Fou:tains of the great Deep ? : 
Bt. - 
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But now ſuppoſing that the Cavernsin the 


* Mountains . were this great Deep; how ſurprizingly 
do all ' theſe things fall in with, them ? For 


Firſt, They are called great Deeps by the HOLY: 
GHOST (as-has been noted) P/al. 78. Second- 
ly, They were capable of being cleaved or broke 
open 3 as boon faſt ſhut up. Thirdly, They 
were able to afford a competent quantity of Water ; 


even as much as it was neceſſary they, ſhould yield. 


Fourthly, The Water that came ' forth of them, 
could never return into them more. Fifthly, The 


breaking them up, muſt be quite another thing, 


than opening the Windows of Heaven. Sixthly, They 


might all be breke up the ſame day that Noah 


took into the Ark. Seventhly, The Rain which 
fell in" the forty days, would ſtill have been as 
needful as ever. Eighthly, They were ſtopped a- 
gain, as ſtritly and literally, as they were broken 


up. Laſtly, They were as true and diſtiai# Foun- 


tains, as anyin the World. So that ifthey were 
not the yea! Fountains of the Moſaic Tehom 
Rabbah ; one would think they might well have 


been 1o. 


5. But let us now paſs / as it is time we ſhould) 
to a Second Ground upon which we build .the pro- 


bability of our Hypotheſis, above ſpecified ; namely, 


That the Flood was but fifteen Cubits higher than the 
higheſt parts of the ſurface of the Earth. And that 
Ground 4s this : Suppoling that to have been the 
true height of the Flood, it will not only be poſſi- 
ble, but very eaftie to find Water enough for it, 
without recourſe to ſuch Inventions ; as have been, 
and juſtly may be diſguſftful, not only 'to nice and 
{queamiſh, 
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Jucgmags 

For thus, in the Firff place, we need not call in 
the Theory's alliſtance ; an Hypotheſis ( how ingeni- 
ous ſoeyer in the contrivarice and contexture of it ) 
guilty of unjuſtifiable abſurdities. | 

Nor, Secondly, need we fly to a New Cyeation of 
Water, to gain a ſufficient quantity of it. An Ex- 
pedient that ſounds harſhly ia the Ears of many. 
And that not only becauſe they are of Opinion, 
that G. OD finiſht the work of Creation in the 
firſt ſix days ; But becauſe he has expreſly declared, 
That the true and only Cauſes of the Deluge were 
theſe Two; The breaking up of all the Fountains of the 
great Deep, and the opening of the Windows of Hea- 
ven, To which may be added, That the Creation 
of ſo vaſt a quantity of Water, as ſhould have 
ſurmounted the higheſt Hills ; would certainly have 
inferred , either an enlargement of the whole Uni- 
verſe to receive it; and ſo a Diſlocation, and con- 
ſequently a diſorder of its parts reſpectively : or elſe 
2 Penetration of the Dimenſions of Bodies ; while ſo 
much new matter ſhould have ſprung into being, 
more than ever exiſted; and yet have been con- 
fined to the ſame ſpace of aboad, that was before 
fill'd up in its whole capacity. 

Nor need we, Thirdly, to fetch Waters from the 
Superceleſtial Regions. Where, if the Heavens be 
Fluid, how could they have kept from falling down, 
ſo long? And if they be Solid, how could they 
poſſibly have deſcended at laſt? For in their deſcent 
they muft have bored their way through ſeveral 
Orbs as hard as Cryſtal, and how thick, we know 


not. Beſides, theſ& Waters mult have been lodg'd 
S 1 either 
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either below the Stars, or above them, If below 
them, they would have hid them from our ſight. 
The Sun himſelf cannot be ſeen through a watry 
Cloud; how much leſs the Stars thibugh a watry 
Ocean? Nor will it help, to fay, the Element of 
Water above 1s more fine and tranſparent than the 
Waters below. For were it as. thin as an ordinary 
Miſt, ſtill it would hide the Sun's Face from us, 
though it might tranſmit his /ight. , In caſe they 
were plac'd above the Stars, they muſt have been. 
delug'd before the Earth could have been ſo ; as 
intercepting them in their fall. Nor. could they 
have {lid off the Stars again, dropping down to the 
Earth, unleſs that were the Center of the Univerſe, 
which is hard to prove ; yea, molt abſurd to. 

think. | 
Nor wall it be neceſſary, in the Fourth place, to 
luppole the Maſs of Air, or greateſt part of it, 
was changed into Water, to make the Deluge. A 
change which ſome will by no means admit. of, as 
being not hitherto proved by Experiment. Yet I 
cannot but own that the beſt Philoſophers have 
thought it fecible, and alſo believed it to be aCtu- 
ally done. The * Egyptians conceived ( Mapethus- 
and Hecatens both atteſt ) veris x7" dig® Torre dare - 
acct, That Rains were made by the werſion of Air, 
T Plato was of the ſame Opinion; diee Euriivrm 5, 
TUKVEUEYOY, Vigus 3 0ju NIV, That Air being thickned and. 
condenſed, made Clouds and Miſts. And ſo was 
Philo. For beſides that he affirms * J,ai, 7 5 wm- 
Goads murTol ug Cemury3s Te X uere Gama, that it varies anyd. 
runs through all manner of mutations: He lays ex- 
prelly in. F. another Place , uw 4 di & Ye, 
&C.: I hat Air, beins condenſed, turns to Water. 
an And 
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And again, ouviGayrOr SN mire ourOaiBorm es v op PITTS of 
That the Air being condenſed may be wan pt cn into 
Water. And then brings in Heraclitus affirming, 
F # awgO- mmeunv, given vITC-, the Deſtruftion of Air, 
to be the generation of Water. To this allo the 
Lord Verulam conſents, offering to make it good by 


F*3 


ſundry * Experiments. Though all of them,  T« y,;. ie. 


think, come ſhort of Demonſtration, or of a clear Cen. 1. Ex- 
per. 27, 76, 
77, 78, ©c. 


and fatisfattory proof of the Phenomenon. ( And to 
name the two greateſt Philoſophers next.) Ariftorle 
aſſerts this tranſmutation, in his Book de Muzdo. 
And Des-Cartes ſubſcribes to it as 
poſſible and real. (a) When thoſe Globules 
move a little ſlower than ordinary, they 
may change Water, into Ice; and the 
Particles of Air, into Water. And 
the Famous and Honourable (5) 
Mr. Boyle (in his 22. Experiment ) 
leaves it undetermin'd, whether or zo Air be a primi- 
genial Body, that cannot now be generated and turned 
into Water. And truly as Clavinus his Glaſs of 
Spring-water ( mentioned 1n that Experiment) Her- 
' metically ſealed up for fifty Years paſt, and re- 
poſited in the Muſewm KRercherianum ; does not 
prove that Water can't be turn'd into Air, becauſe 
the Water continu'd there ſo long without. diminu- 
tion: ſo neither will M. Rohault's Glaſs ſeald up 
the ſame way full of Air, and kept in a Vellel of 
Water in a Wine-Cellar three whole Years; argue 
that Air can't be turn'd into Water, becauſe none 
of that Air at the three Years end, was found to 
have ſuffered ſuch a change ; there being not the 
leaſt drop »f Water in the Glaſs. We only learn 
trom hence, that we have: not yet attain'd to the 

z Slz2 right 


in aquam, 


Artic, 48. 


/ 


(5) Exper. Phyſico-mechan. 


(a) Cum ifti globuli pauls 
minus ſolito agunt, aquam in gla- 
ciem mutent, & particulas atris 
Princip. Payt. 4. 
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right Operation, of changing theſe Elements into one 
another. 

We will grant therefore that by the power of Na- 
ture, Air may be turned into Water. Yet neither will 
that take off the whole Difficulty in this. Caſe, For if 
moſt of the Air incircling the Earth, had been thus 
changed ( and al of it could not, becauie then reſpi- 
ration would have been impoſſible to Mankind, and the 
ſurviving Animals in the Ark ) it could not have fur- 
niſht Water enough for the Flood ; a great deal of Air 
going to make up a. little quantity of Water : ( Which 
the proportion -of gravity betwixt Water and Air, of 
equal bulk, it being ( found to be as of a thouſand 
to one; does ſufficiently evince. ) But 1n caſe it could 
have yielded Water enough, yet inconveniences would. 
{till have remained.. Particularly, it would have endans 
gered ſucking down theMoon,as theTheori/t || obſerves. 
'The changing alſo of one great Body into another, 
which after tranſmutation takes up ſo much leſs room, 
than it did before ;. does either ſuppoſe that. the whole 
Frame of the World muſt fink cloſer together ( which 
would occaſion a ſtrange diſcompoſure 1n it ) to fill up. 


- the ſpace zhat Change would make empty : or that in 


Nature there muſt be a Facuum. Though ( by the 
way ) when our SAVIOUR multiplied Bread upon 
Earth, hat need have no ſuch influence on the 
World, either as to expanſion Or contrattion of it ; as. 
the- new Cyeatio of Waters above mentioned, or this. 
produCtion of them by :ra»{mutation, does imply. For 
beſides that the Matter changed was much leſs in 
guant ity ;the change might be made in ſuch a Subſtance, 
as did take up juſt the ſame room in the Wofld before 
its mutation, as after it.. 


Nor 
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. Nor need we to. apply our ſelves, in the Fifth 
place, to that Hypotheſis which makes this Globe 
of ours bi-central :. giving one Center to the Earthand 
another to the Haters in it ; according to this Figure. 


That fo by. ſetting the Waters higher than the Earth. 
they ate of the more eaſily overflow it at ſuch a rate, 
as they have been conceived to do, at the Deluge. But 
this is a Suppoſition ſo notoriouſly falſe, that to prove 
it tobe ſo, would bea vain work. | 


Nor. 
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Nor need we trouble our ſelves in the Sixthp lace 
about Sub-terreſtrial Waters Which ( if never {0 
free paſſages had been opened for them .) could no 
more have flowed up out . of the .Bowels of the 
Earth ; than Waters can do out of our deepeſt 
Wells. Yea, with much more difficulty they muſt 


| have aſcended, in regard they were far deeper in the 


high. 


ground; and alſo muſt have boiled up againſt the 
weight and preſſure of the incumbent Flogd, 
even then when perhaps it was a Mile or two 


As for Blood flowing out of a Vein (when 
prickt ) in a Man's Head; 1t is nothing like a Proof 
that Water may riſe and flow above its ſource. 
For there is a vital ſtrength and motion forcing it 
out, and Nature conſpires as much to help-the 
Courſe of that Blood, as ſhe does to hinder this 
Courſe of the Waters we ſpeak of. Engines it may 
be in the heart of the Farth, might be able to ſend 
up Waters on to the ſurface of 1t; as the Heart in 
the midſt of the Body, ſends Blood to its Extremities. 
But we hear of no Engines made to raiſe the 
Flood. 

Nor need we, in the Laſt place, to betake our 
ſelves to a Topical or Partial Deluge. A thing 
which ſome have done, meerly ro avoid the necel- 
ſity of ſuch a vaſt deal of Water, as they knew 
not where to have for a general Flood, according 
to the rate of the old Hypotheſis: or in caſe they 
could have had it, knew not how to get rid of it 
again, Whereas. let fifteen Cubits above the Earth, 
be the higheſt Water-mark of the Flood ; and then 
as the Clouds and Caverns would have yielded 
Water enough to raiſe it : fo when its work was 
done, the quantity of this Water would not have 
been 
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been fo exceſſive, but it might eafily be dried up 
1n that ſpace of time, in which Moſes declares it 
was ſo. 

And this is that which in the Second place, gives 
countenance to our Hypotheſis. It makes the Flood 
to be ſuch, as Natureout of her Store-houles could 
very well ſend on to the Earth; and when ſhe had 
done, as. conveniently take it off again. And ſo we 
are excuſed from running to thoſe Cauſes or Me- 
thods, which ſeem unreaſonable to ſome, and 
NS to others, and unſatisfaftory 
molt. 


6. A Third thing, which gives credit to our Con- 
jeCture, and makes it look like truth ; is its agreeing 
ſo handſomely with St. Peter's Deſcription of the 
Deluge. The Heavens were of old, and the Earth 
ſtanding out of the Water and in the Water, whereby 
the World that thew was, being overflowed with W:- 
ter, periſhed, 2 Pet. 3. 5,6. How exattly does this 
{uite with the Hypotheſis propoſed ? For according 
to it, the Earth ftood partly, 9 #4,76-, in the Wa- 
er; the moſt of it being overflowed; and in ſuch 
a meaſure, as that the Animal World thereby pe- 
riſhed, And yet a great part of the Earth ( as 
much as the upper parts of high Mountains come 
to)was ſtanding os Mr, Ort of the Water, at the ſame 
time. Yea, if a Zergma in the words, makes, 
ovvi25or, ſtanding, relate to, travel, the Heavens, as 
well as to, 35, the Earth ; yet our Explication of 
the Deluge will fall in very fairly with zhat too. 
Inaſmuch as the Heavens ſtood then 7» the Water, 
and our of the Water, as well as the Earth. For 
their Territories were then invaded in ſome mea- 
jure; the Water riſing, where 1t incroached leaſt ,. 
fiftcen 5. 


to. 
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fifteen ; in moſt places, it may be, thirty, forty, or 
fifry Cubits into them. . And therefore ſo high they 
were ſtanding in the Water ; as all above was ſtanding 
out of the ſame. And which is ſomething more, 
the Heavens and the Earth will thus be ariza, 
ſtanding together out of the Water and in the Water 
{ as ſome will have the word ſignifie there ) both 
of them being in the like circumſtances, at the ſame 


-junfture of time. I will only add under this head, 


That taking the Heavens here mention'd, for the 
loweſt Region of the Air, or for the lower part of that 
Region ; is but conſonant to the Sacred Style. 


7. A Fourth advantage commending our Hypotheſis, 
is, That it puts the drowned Earth, into a far more 
habitable condition at the Flood's going off, than 
otherwiſe it could have been in. That Noah's Flood 
was Univerſal, is moſt clear from Scripture. Be- 
hold, I, even I do. bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth, to deſtroy all flelh wherein is the breath of life, 
from under heaben, and eberp thing that 7s in the 
earth ſhall die, Gen. 6. 179. So the ALMIGHTY 
threatned ; and what he threatned he fully made 
good. Axd all feth died that moved upon the earth, 
both of fowl, and of cattel, and of beaſt, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every 
man. All in whoſe noſtrils was the breath of life, of all 
that was inthe dry land, died. And every [iving ſub- 
tjance was deſtroyed, which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man and cattel, and the creeping things, and 
the fowl of heaven ;, they were deſtroyed from the earth ;; 
ard Noah only remained alive,and they that were with him 
in the ark, Gen. 7. 21,22, 23. Andif all fleſh under 
beaven, and every thing in the earth, even every living 
ſubſtance upon the face of the ground, were deftroyed and 
aicd ; 
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died; and Noah only remained alive, and the creatures 
in the ark: hence it will follow, that the whole Earth 
was drowned, 'or elſe that Mankind was not generally 
ſpread through all the Regions of the ſame. Butthat 
the Earth was generally inhabited before the Deluge, 
we need not doubt, nor can we well deny. For the 
Conſequence would be, That the Prediluvians begat 
tewer Children, or lived ſhorter lives, than the Poſt- 
diluvians ; which would not be phanciful on- 
ly, but falſe. Though truly if ſome Countries had 
not been peopled, itil] they muſt have been drowned ; 
that ſo fowl and creeping things, &c. might be deſtroyed, 
.according to the Teſtimony of the HOLY GHOST. 
Yet admitting this, that the extire Earth was overflow- 
ed; and that to ſuch an height, that the loftieſt Hills 
(as is commonly believed ) had their Tops fifteen 
Cubits under Water : and what a Caſe muſt the Earth 
have been in, upon drying up of the Flood ? What a- 
bundance of Mud, Slime, and Filthineſs, muſt every 
where have covered the ſurface of it? How thick muſt* 
it have lain? How cloſe muſt it have ſtuck ? And how 
hard would it have been to have clear'd the ground of 
it ? Attica, upon this account, (as was obſerved before) 
after a far leſs Flood, was not peopled for the ſpace of 
three hundred Years. 

Nor will the Thesry's Explication of the Deluge, 
help here ; unleſs it be ro make chings worſe For had 
the Flood been cauſed 'by fo ſtrange a fradtioz and 
falling in of the Earth, as that {uppoſeth; this would 
have added very much to its foulneſs, and ſo to its Bar- 
renneſs for a time (as above remembred) and conle- 
quently to £ unfitneſs for immediate habitation. 

But now according to the way that we'go, the up- 
permoſt parts of Mountains could never be drowned ; 


and fo never clogg'd neither, or dawb'd over with the 
| pos filth 
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flth of the roiled Waters. So that let but the floating 
Ark, have ſtopped at laſt by the ſide of ſome very 
large Hill; and the Earth would there have been 
ready to receive all that came gut of it. And that 
after all its Toſſings, it did reſt ear to, or in ſome 
ſenſe «pon ſuch a tall vaſt Hill ( perhaps the biggeſt 
the Earth has ) is rightly believed, as being taught 
from above. And indeed its doing ſo, ſeems to be 
no other than a ſignal Providence, an1 a ſpecial ef- 
fe&t of Heavens particular Care. Thit ſo thoſe few 
Creatures, which out-lived that grievous mroaidede, 
or general deſtruttion that fell ſo heavy on the ani- 
mate World, might not be deſtitute of fit habita-' 
tions and ſuſtenance. 

And truely that Mankind, - upon quitting the 
Ark, did inhabit Mountains for a conſiderable time ; 
may be gathered ( as ſomethink ) out of the Tenth 
_ Eleventh Chapters of Gemxeſis. For there it ap- 

rs that they were grown numerous ( ſay they ) 
when they left the Hills, and came down to ſettle in 
the Plains of Shiner. But then if they dd chuſe the 
Hills for their Seat, and ſtay there ſo long before 
they removed their Quarters ; one reaſon might be the 
unkitneſs of the lower grounds to entertain them, 
as affording at firſt no commodious Dwellings. And 
whereas they would have them to keep on the Hills 
with deſign to ſecure themſelves from future Floods : 
ſuch a Deſign would have been utterly vain. For 
what ſecurity could they expect, by their abode in 
Mountains, from Floods to come ; when the higheſt 
Mountains were over-top'd no leſs than fifteen Cubits, 
by one1o lately 'paſt ? © 
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8. A Fifth Plea which may be taken up in favour 
of our Hypotheſis, 1s its Coherence with Geography. 
Wherein it ſeems to be much more plauſible than the 
old Hypotheſis, or that of the Theory, It falls in with it, 
- by a far more natural and juſtifiable Compliance, than 
either of +hem do. As for the Theory, it flatly denies 
that there were Hills or Valleys, or Seas, or Iſlands 
before the Flood : which Geography hitherto never 
dreamt of. The old Hypotheſis alſo makes the Moun- 
tains of Ararst or Armezia, the higheſt in the Earth - 
and this, Geography again cannot down with. And 
indeed the chief reaſon why #hey have been reputed 
the higheſt, is, becauſe the Ark has always been pre- 
ſumed to reſt on the top of them ; and in that regard 
- it was requiſite they ſhould be the higheſt. But our 
Hypotheſis ties up none to the belief of this neither. 
Nor indeed does it ſeem to be worthy of credit, as{hall 
be noted by and by. 
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C H A P. XVI. 


1. Objections muſt be anſwered. 2. Our Expoſition 


of Scripture not to be made an ObjeQtion by the 
'Theoriſt, or any that hold with him. 3. The Firſt 
Objeftion from the Hills being covered, anſwered. 
4. The Second, from the Arks reſting upon the 
Mountains of Ararat, anſwered. 5. The Third, 
from the appearing of . the Tops of the Moun- 
tains, upon the decreafe of the Waters, anſwered. 
6. The Fourth, from the poſſibility of Mens being 
faved from the Flood without the Ark, a»/wered. 
7. The Fifth, from the likelihood of other Crea- 
tures eſcaping, anſwered. 8. The Sixth, from the 
imaginary exceſs of Water, anſwered. 9g. The 
Seventh, from the Raven which Noh ſent out of 
the Ark, ant wered, 10. The Eighth, from dan» 
ger of Shipwrack which the Ark would have 
been in. . 11, A General Anſwer to farther Qb- 
jetions. 


E have ſeen a New way of explaining the 
| Flood propoſed : or: a New. Hypotheſis 


concerning it erected. We have ſeen how it 1s built ; 
upon what Grounds it ſtands; and with what rea- 
ſons and conſiderations it is ſupported and eſtabliſhr. 
But as things that are new and any whit ſtrange, 
are commonly received with more than ordinary 
Notice ; ſo zew Dottrines, and tran e Hyporheſes, are 
uſually entertain'd with Diſputes and Ubjedtions. It 
will be neceſſary therefore to look out a little, and 
to {ce what Objeftions are like to meet us in the 


* way 


wer 
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reſpeCtively ; at leaſt to the chief of them. 


2. But firſt, T muſt premiſe, that we have no 
reaſon to take this for an Qbjection (I mean from 


the Theorift, or others who take their meaſures . 


from him) that we expound a Text or two of 
Scripture .{o as none ever did; and deſerting the 
common received ſenſe, put an unuſual Glois upon 
them ( not. to. ſay, ;Har ininuay, 4 private interpreta- 
tion.) This,-I fay, is not to be urged againit us 
by the Theorift, or by thoſe that think fit to-abide 
by lis Phpotheſss, For himſelf exceeds us in the 
ſame thing. We only fake a few ſteps, out of the 
beaten path of Expolitors; and that with open 
and profeſſed diffidence : whereas he has advanced, 
in as untroden a way, with a great deal of 


boldneſs. 


3. The Firſt Objetion may be raiſed, from zhe 
Hills being covered, So we read Gen. 7. 19- \I hat 
all the high hills under the whole heaven were covered. 
And verle 20. Fifteen cubits ugmard- did the wacers 
ay 6 and the mountains were covered, Wuhence it 

as been concluded, 'I'hat the Waters of the Flood 
prevailed to ſuch an height, that they covered the 
zops of the higheſt Hills under Heaven. Fifteen Cus 
bits upward. But the Holy Text ſays no ſuch 
thing. It tells us indeed, That the Waters prevai/- 
ed fifteen Cubits upwards ; but this.might. be meant 
as to the Earth only : upon which, it had. rold us 
juſt before, che Waters prevailed yreitip, and pre- 
wailed exceedingly. And truly when they came 
to be fifteen Cubits upward on the higheit parts of 
the ſurtace of the Earth ; whereby they might be 
four 


way that we go: :and 10 to apply Anſwers to them | 


— 
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four or five times as high above its general Super- 
ficies ( as. we have obſerved) -this was really a 


great and exceeding prevalence. But where it ſpeaks 


of the high hills and monntains, it ſays no more. of 
them, than, \cI, and they were covered, And foin- 
deed they were, and fifteen Cubits upward too, 
that is, on their fides. For the Waters prevailing 
ſd high above the ſurface of the Earth whereon 
they were founded, the bottoms of them mult needs. 
ſtand up ſo deep in thoſe Waters, But to affirm 
the Tops of them did ſo, is perhaps.to make the 
Comment out-run the Text, they being not ſaid to 
be covered. 

And as the Original may bear this Interpretation ; 
ſo the Septuagint ſeers not to diſallow it. For 
that renders the Hebrew thus, Tiemmeldvng Mx \afays 
62m n+ vg, the water was lifted up fifteen Cubi!'s up« 
wards, But it does not in the leait expreſs, that 
1t was lifted up ſo many Cubits abave the ops of 
the high Hills and Mountains. Nor will the Y#l- 

ar Latin diſſent from it, if rightly underſtood. It 
ſays, Quindecim cubitis altior fuit aqua ſuper montes 
quos opernerat. The. Water was fifteen Cubits higher 
upon the Mountains which it had covered. But then, 
altior ſuper montes, may not ſignifie, that it was 
higher «pox the tops ( as was ſaid before) but on! 
upon Or about the fid:s of the Mountains. And fo 
(I remember ) when £. Cartius would expreſs Peo- 
ples ſitting about a Table; he ſays, They. were ſa- 
per wenſam, And when he would expreſs their 
ſitting about a Banquet ; he: ſays, They were ſuper 
vinum & epulas. According to which, Water fifteex 
Cubits high ſuper montes ; may be Water fo high 
about the Mountains : and fo high indeed it had co- 
ered them. | > Ay 


And 
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And the truth is, the: Waters of the Flood never 
were, nor could be fifreen Cubits above the Tops 
of the higheſt Mountains ; - though we allow the 
Aſſertors of the 0/4 Hypotheſis , toexpound the Story 
of the Flood their own _ way. 'To make this 
out, | 
We read, Gen. 8. 4. That the ark reſted uron the 
mountains of Ararat, rr ſays the Hebrew; wg, 
ſay the LXX. it /at there. That is ( as the Af 
ſertors of the Old Hypotheſis will have it) * - The , 14 mts 
bulk of the Ark pierced through the Waters, and 1d %. + Lapide 
the bettom of it ſtood upon the Mountain under # 6. 8. 5. 
it. Nor could it reft or fit there otherwiſe, becauſe 
the 'Tops of the Mountains were'not as yet above 
Water, the Flood being at its height. For when 
was it that:the Ark thus reſted ? Why, 7 the Se- 
wenth. Month, on the ſeventeenth day of the Month. 
And then was the Deluze at the hyzheit. For it is (aid 
( Chap. 7. 24.) That the waters prevailed upon the 
earth an hundred and fifty days. Thar is (according 
to the Afſertors of the Old Hyporheſis) they were 
increaſing , or kept as high as ever for Hd long 
time. - Which (as the Jews uſed to reckon their 
Months, making them all mauwrHwees; to - confitt of 
thirty days apiece) will amount to five Months pre- 
ciſely. So that count from the ſeventeenth day of 
the Second Month, when the Flood began to come 
in; to t'e ſevggteenth day of the Seventh Month, 
when the Ark fat upon the Mountains of A4rarat : 
and the hundred and fifty days will be expired 
jult, But then if the Ark reſted upon | thoſe 
Mountains at that time, and in that manner, as 1s 
ſaid; ir is mait certiin that the rops of the 
bighe/t- Hills, could never be covered by Water, fif- 
teea Cubits upward, For then if the bottom -_ 
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the: Ark had reſted on the Mountains, the whole 

Body of it muſt have been quite under Water, and 

we know 'not how deep. "The reaſon is, becauſe 

there are Mountains in the World, very much 

higher than thoſe- of 4rarat. For by thoſe Moun- 

tains, the Alſertors of the common Hypotheſis, ge- 

nerally underſtand the Mountains of Armenia. And 

the Yulgar ſays expreſly, That the Ark reſted upon 

the Mountains of Armenia, And the Septuagint 

ſometime renders Ararat, Armenia, Yea, the 

Chaldee Paraphraſt uſes the word, Mp. as pointing 

at the Cordiean Hills. But that there are WMoun- 

tains much higher than zhey, is evident enough 

+ Hiſt. of the frgm moſt conſiderable Writers. Þ|Sir Walter Ra- 

orld, t- '* Jeigh declares that the Mountains of Ararat, or any 
7. Y. IO. | 

X. parts of them, are not of equal ſtature to' many other 

Mountains in the World. And again, That the 

Mountains of Gordia1 —are the higheſt of the 

World, the ſame is abſolutely falſe. Nor does he 

deliver this as his owa judgment only, but preſently 

*f Xl. adds, * That the' beſt Coſmographers, with others 

that have ſeen the Mountains of Armenia,” find 

then far tnferiv? and underſer zo divers other 

Aunt ins even in that part of the World, and elſe- 

where. * And then he inttanceth in Arhos as one tar 

ſurmounring 4»; Mountain that ever hath been ſeen 

in Armenia : and cites Caſtaldus ' for it, And to 

that he adds Mount Olympus, /Af to be of that 

height ,. as neither the IVinds; Clouds, or Rain over- 

top it. Solinus, 1 contels, ſays as much, and his 

authority, I preſume, has given credit to the thing. 

* Con D. Aug. But Ladovicus * Vives ſcems to confute it ;" and tells 

n; wy '- 15. ns of one, who goinz up the Mountain to ſearch 

o1t the truth of the report, found it to: be falſe. 

Though when Sir H/. Raleigh preferred Olympus, 

as 


w 
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as to its height, before the Armenian Hills; he was 
certainly 1n the right. He brings in Antandrus al- 
ſo, averring that tor height, to be of a far moze 
admiration, tax any ix Armenia. And alſo the 


famous Mountains of Atlas, ſo high that the eye of. 


m0 mortal Man can diſcern the top : for which he 
quotes Herodotus. And laſtly, he concludes the 
Pike of Teneriff, to be the higheſt . Mountain of 
the known: World, And fo do others as well as 
he, whereof Yarennins is one. Yet ſome again take 
the Americas Andes to ſurpaſs all. "Though Cau- 
caſus alone might have done our buſineſs. For as 
that is a part of Taurus, as the Mountains of 
Ararat are; 10 it is known to all ( who-know any 
_ of that nature ) to -be much higher than 
they. 

N ow the Mountains of Ararat being certainly 
much lower than ſeveral others ; here is perfe& de- 
monſtration (to the Afſertors of the general ſtanding 
Hypotheſis of the Flood ) that the Waters could not 
( according to their Hypotheſis, and their own Ex- 
poſition of the Story of. the Flood ) cover all rhe 
high Hills under heaven fifteen Cubits upward, I 
mean, the tops of them. For then the Ark could 
not have reſted on the lower ones of Ararat, 
without being plunged under Water, and wholly 
ſwallowed up ; the Flood being at irs higheſt pitch 
when it reſted there. 

And ſince it is evident, yea, plainly demonſtrated, 
that the tops of the higheſt Hills could not be 
covered according to the tenor of tne uſual Hypo- 
theſis; it is abſolutely neceſſary, not only 1g regard 
of our Hypotheſis, but in reſpect to the very Story 
of the Flood ; to interpret the Mountains being 


covered, to ſome other ſenſe than has beca put up- 
Uu ON 
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on it. And that will bring on a like neceſſity of 
ſetting up a -mew Hypotheſis for explaining the Flood ; 
whether ours 'may be 4t' or no. | ; 

Let us 'now therefore ( as it 'is neceffary ) en- 
quire after 'another 'fenſe of the Mountains being- 
covered, And Firſt, there is a known "Figure that 
frequently occurs in the Holy Volume (as might 
be proved -by a large InduQtion of inſtances ) 
whereby what is true of 'a 'thing but in part ; 'is 
notwithſtanding affirmed of ' the whole. And in this 
fenſe 'all the high Hills under Heaven might be 
faid 'to be covered; becauſe in pare they were fo, 
that 4s ſo far-as the Waters react'd up*'the ſides of 
them. 'Or, | 

Secondly, If there be not a Synecdoche in the 
caſe, there may be an Hyperbole. The Mountains 
may be faid to be covered, to raiſe the repreſenta- 
tion of the Flood, and make it more ftately, by put- 
ting an Air -of exceflive greatneſs into 'it. So 'we 
may obſerve, 'that there are few very grand and re- 
markable things in Scripture ; but the. Mountains or 
Hills ae brought in, to bear a part in their CharaQter : 
to adornand ſignalize, or ſet off their magnificence. 
or exceſs. Thus a great fteadineſs is expreſs*d' by 
the ſtability of Mountains, Pſal. 125. 1. They that 
zruſt in the LORD, ſhall be as mount Z%ron, which 
cannot be removed. A great ſafeguard or proteition; 
by an incloſure or incompaſsment with Mount ains : 
as in the next Verſe. The mountains are round 
about Jeruſalem; ſo the LORD is round about his 
people. A great deſfyuttion; by the rrembling of 
Mountains and removing of Hills, Jer. 4. 24. Tbe- 
held the Fountains, and lo they trembled, and all 
the pills moved lightly. So argreat fear is expre(- 
fed by Mens calling out zo Bountains ro fall on 
them, 
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them , and to hills to cover them, S. Luk. 23. 30. 
A great change; by the paſſing 'away or di/appear- 
:ng of maunrains, Rev. 16. 20. A great wvittory ; 
by threſþing. the mountains, and making the hills 
as chaff, I{4i. 41. 15. A great joy; by the fingins 
of mountains, 1/ai- 44. 23. A great ſlaughter ; by 
Blood reaching to the Mountains. - So GOD threatens 


to water the land of Egypt with blood, even to the 


mountains, Ezek. 32.6. And that the mountains 
ſhall be melted with the blood of nations, 1/as. 34.3. 
As. if Blood were not only to. ſwim about the 
Mountains, and. to run over the tops of them, as 
Noah's Waters (are preſum'd to have done ) but 
even to diſſolve them and waſh them quite down. 
Well might Moſes hyperbolize as he did, in de- 
{cribing the Deluge of Water ; when the Prophet 
Us exceeds him in foretelling an. Inundation of 
Blood. 

By no: means, may ſome object : and you have 
hinted: the rc/oz. of 1t. Even becauſe what 1/aiah 
ſpake was in way: of Predif#ion ; and: ſuch! Hyper- 
boles though they be common in. Prophecies, are 
not uſed: in. Hiftory. 1: anſwer, Such Fyperbolical 
Schemes of: Speech, are ' uſed in Hiſtorical, as well 
as in -Prophetical. matters. Thus the P/ſalmift re- 
ferring1. tothe; majeſtic or. great. ſolemnity at the 
Promulgatian of the Law 5: ſays, zhe hills melted like 
wax, Plal. 97. 5. - And relating ſome circumitances 
of 1/razls, paſſing out of Egypr, he ſays: che-rroun- 
tains. skipped like. rams, and the little ls /ike 
lambs, ;Þlal. 114, 4. And if- againft this it be ob- 
jetted, that the Pſalms are Poetical, and” ſo theſe 
may. be flights of Phancy, allowable to Poets only ; 
(though to inſpired: ones, as well-as to other: ) I 
anſwer, The like occurs in other Books of 

Uuz2 Scripture. 
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Scripture. 1/aiah, for inſtance, reflecting upon great 
and terrible things that G O D had done for his Peo- 
ple ; ſets them forth by this Expreſſion, The moun- 
rains flowed down at 'thy preſence, Tſai. '64. 3. And 
Habakkuk commemorating :G O D's miraculous pro- 
ceedings in bringing the .1/raelites into Canaan; 
ſays, the everlaſting mountains were ſcattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow, Hab. 3. 6. And at the. 
tenth Verſe, the mountains /awv thee, and they 

trembled; | 
So that when Moſes deſcribed the Delage, -in-ſo 
ſuperlative or tranſcendent a ftrain, as:by'its cover- 
ing the mountains, avd «ll the high: hills ander 
heaven ; it might be but to ingrandize or amplifie 
the thing. It might be but an high flying orna-. 
mental Ayperbole, uſed to'grace and greaten the 
Flood in his Deſcription: of it, and to render 'it the 
more ſtately. Or, he; 

Laſtly, We muſt know; that to cover a thing i 

Holy Style, is not always -to ſurmount and over-- 
whelm it: but very frequently to furround it only, 
or to be about 'it in great plenty or. abundance. For 
ſo the HOLY GHOST does commonly ex- 
preſs the rcopiouſneſs of one thing by its covering 
another. Thus precious ſtones, are faid to be a co- 
vering tO the Tyrians, Ezek. 28. 13. becauſe they 
wore them in great plenty about them. And: the 
Jews are ſaid to cover rhe altar of the LO RD 
with tears aud weeping, and with crying out, Mal. 2. 
I 3. becauſe they ſhed their Tears, and uttered their 
complaints very freely. and. . plentifully thereabouts, 
So ( in the ſame ſenſe) fome are ſaid to be coper- 
ed with ſhame ; and others, to be covered with confu- 
ſion ; and. others, to be covered with violence. 
Whence it is evident, that it is a Phraſe whereby 
1s 
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is expreſſed the. plenty or exuberance of , one thing 
above . another... | And-fo. the Mountains. and bigh 


. * Hills being covered with Waters, . will fignifie no.more, 


than. that they were ſurrounded with: vaſt. quan- 
tities-of them. Buta more adequate and evictive in» 
ſtance of this, Moſes himſelf ( the fitteſt. Man . that 
could be in the caſe ) has given us.  Whp,, ſetting 


down the..Story of the Qyails, Exod. 16. 13. ſays, . 
"That &t even the quail came up and Covered the - 


camp. And how did theſe Quails cover the Camp ? 
He informs us, Numb. 11. 13. they fell by. the 


camp. as it were 4. days journey 0n this fide, and a 
days. journey: .0u' that ſide, i Cound, about: che camp. - 
But then as the Camps being covered with the . 
Quails, was no -more- (in Moſes's language) than : 


its -being ſurrounded with a multitude of them ;. {a 


the Mountains being: covered. with , Waters, ... Was | 


no more. than their being ſurrounded . with great. 


plenty. of them. And, 03) which ſignifies, covered, -. 
Gen.  7..19, 20. and,.p5m, that: ſignifies, covered, . 
here,.. Exod. 16: 13, do both ſpring from, 703, and . 


are but one-.and the ſame. word. . As if .by uſing 


the fame word in both :places, he: would int. - 
mate, that he meant but the ſame. thing in. both. - 


Stories. 
21th 'A Second. ObjeTion, maybe .the arks reſting- 


upon: the mount4ins of Ararat, Gen. 8: +5 that . 
1 


implys that the Waters of the Flood certainly” 


fwell up above the tops of thoſe Mountains ; elſe 
how could-.the Ark. have. been carried up . thither,. . 
and have reſted there? I anſwer, | 


% 


Fir, | 
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Firſt, That , 4p, which is there -rendred, «pox ; 


_ - does (ſometimes: -in 'Scripture/z* ſignifie;:: by, Ag 


roy. by: che: rivers of 'water., Plal. x. 3. 
MMA 2B, by the camp, Numb. 11. 13. And fo 
here, wx may; may fignifie- no more than, by 


the” mountains off Ararat. - | 


- *Secondly, If we yield the Ark -to have reſted 
upon the Mountains: of Ararat ; [yer then it! might 
reſt ſomewhere upon the ,foar -or lowelſt.part' of 
thoſe Mountains: for it- is no where faid to reſt 
npon'the: 7op of 'them. - And-fo- this paſſage in the 
Dzvine :Story, will not mfervthe- leaſt neceſiity of 
that Yaſt* heighe of the Flood, *Which» it» has uſually 
been ſet at- ns b Ie: 26." 

And- then as to C#zil' Story, which. tells how 
the. Ark- reſted" on "the 'top of - thoſe. Mquatains ; 
we take leave to obſerve," that.ibisall-a-long charges 
able either with 7#cert act, ' or with incongruity:: It 
is ſtill* either Dowbtful; as to: the. Thing; or income 
ſffent with it es Thus, for example, * Joſephus gives 
accquht out of: Beyoſus , 4% woirg KC. thats & part i of 
the Ship ( the Ark) #5/i#+ Armenia,' onthe Mouns 
tain of the 'Cordizans:. But then this 'is uthered in 
with a, ai9,'{o' it is ſaid; which: makes the thing 
doubtful. And then, mg3s nd 3g, May as well be 
rendred, near the Mountain, as oz it. The ſame 


Fofephus," ih the fame Chaprer-alſd, -thus- gertifies 


oat © of * Nizolgus ' Damaſceras. "Ev wie # Miyrddi,: 
&c. Above Mipias there is 4 great Mountain in At- 
menia | called Baris, on which; many that- fled thither 
were ſtved: in time" of the Flood :* and that 4-certain. 
Man brought in an Ark, atrived' at the-top of the 
Mountain, and that the reliques of the Timber were 
kept. there a long time. But then this is delivered 
mncertainly 


i 
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zncertainly again, with a, aiy&@ ty, 10 it 7s reported. 
And for a matter to'be.reporred, is one thing ; and 
really .to be /o, 'is another. And -indeed this report 
agrees not with truth. For it ſays, #5 mis wu- 
gu3ovTras 63 oY "ramaanveus weruIira : that many 
fiping to this Mountain 'were ſaved. Whereas 'Scri- 
pture on the -contrary-aſſures us that but few were 
faved: and 'that 'not 'ove was ſaved "by flight, bur 
all-by the -Atk alone. And then it 15 -#nconſiſtent 
with it felf £60. For 'how could 'the Ark drive 
in *:&y;djerar, Up the very \rip<-rop *of a Mountain if 


there -were no Water upon it ; but ſo much-dry- 


otound, as that many might'be faved there, livin 


tozether, 'not- only Days, and Weeks; but {{everal 


Months, one after another. 
Buſebins likewiſe -and Cyril do both recite ont 'of 
Abydenus the Aſſyrian, how 3 #.Jy & "Agueviy, the 


Ship (-Ark) in Armenia, -dia out of its Wood afford © 
Amnlets te 'them that dwelt 'thereabouts. But then . 


the other circumſtances of the account are ſtrangely 
odd and fabulous. Namely, That Saturn who rei2ned 
at that time, forewarned Silithrus (Noah) that there 
ſbould fall ubandance -of Rain on the fifteenth of De- 
Tus; and commanded him to hide what. learned 


writings he had, in Heliopolis MWhich, Sifithrus: 


-having done, he ſailed direfly into Armenia, and 
there quickly' found what the GOD had told him, 
fo 'be true. But then on the third day aftey the 


Tempeſt, ſending out Birds to try whether - they could 


fee any Land that was not covered with Sea; they 
returned again, as not finding any place where they 
could reſt. After them he fent forth others; and 
when he had ſert the third time, the Gods took him 
away from-amongſt Mex. Where the abſurdities and 


1ncongruities 
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incongruities of the Story (if-brought home to the 
truth of things) are-ſo many, and groſs, and obvious ; 
_* that time would be verfetly loft, ſhould1 ſpend any 
ia noting them. - | | 
I paſs therefore to Benjamin the Jew, from whom 
I borrow the laſt citation of this nature. He ſays 
in his-1r5nerery, that the Ark of Noh reſted upon 
the Hills of Ararat ;. and that one-Omar, of the Mate- 
rials-. of . it, | built a - Mahometan Synagogue. But 
then he- adds that the Prince took: it. down, e Ca- 
Ccumine. duorum montium, from the top of twa Moun- 
tains. : And that the Ark ſhould be divided into 
two parcels, and. the remains of it.lodg'd upon the 
tops of two Hills ar once ; is a pailage .that gives 
but - ſmall Credit to the Traveller's Report ;. but is 
enough, methinks, as to this Particular, to call his fide- 
lity znto queſtion. t | 
. Notwithſtanding therefore what we meet with 
in Hiſtory concerning it, we may lawfully conclude, 
that the Ark might not reſt upon the zop of the 
Armenian Mountains. Only one or two Writers 
.of note, miſtaking . Moſes, it may be, at firſt ; and 
telling the World, with confadence, "That the Ark 
'refted on the top of theſe Mountains ( when he 
. might -mean no more than that it reſted by them, 
or on ſome low Ridge of them ) others might fol- 
low them, and others them again; and ſo all might 
.runeon ina Track of error, as ſmoothly as if they 
had been .in the way of truth, Thus, when 
St. Chryſoſtom, Epiphanius, Iſidore, and others, tell 
that the Ark reſted upon the zop of theſe Moun- 
tains; and that certain, ac/Lare, remmants Of it were 
to be ſecn there in zheir days: they were. proba- 
. bly over-ruld by Hiſtory or Hearſay; and fo ern 
miſ-le 
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miſ-led by ſuch as went before them. And indeed 
that the thing was utterly falſe, we have great 
reaſon to conclude ; when if it were true, it mult 
either impeach Scripture, which (1n the ſenſe of all 
Men hitherto ) taught all-a-long that the Flood 
was fifteen Cubits above the tops of the higheſt 
Mountains ; and that in the height of this Flood 
the Ark reſted on the top of Ararat : or elſe claſh 
with Geography, which never allowed the Hills of 
Ararat to be ( by a great deal ) the higheſt : or 
elſe ſink the Ark quite under Water, to make it re/ 
upon thoſe Hills. 


. 5. A Third Otjettion may be formed from the ap- 
pearing of the tops of the Mountains upon the ae- 
creaſe of the Waters. $90 it is recorded, Gez. 8. 5. 
That the waters decreaſed continually antil the tenth 
month, aud on the firft day of the month were the 
tops of the mountains ſeen. Now if the Mountains 
| had not been quite under Water, and fo inviſible for 
the time they were overwhelmed ; how could they 
be ſaid to become vilible again,' or to be ſeen upon 
the Floods going off ? 

In anſwer to this, we may conlider, Firſt, That 
by the tops of the. Mountains, 1n Scripture, are 
not always meant the hi2her, but ſometim?s the 
inferior parts of them. Thus it is. prophelied, 
Amos 1. 2. That the top of Carmel ſhall wither. 
Where by zop, the ſides or lower parts of that Hill 
may be intended chicfly. For the withering of 
the meer top of it only, would not ( 'tis like ) 
have either cauſed or ſignihed ſuch a ſcarcity of teed, 
as ſhould have occaſioned ſuch aMiction to Siucp- 
herds, as 1s there foretold ; the principal part of 
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an Hill for Paſture, being uſually toward? the bot- 
rom of it. So Exod. 19. 20. it is ſaid, That 
Mofes went ap to the top of monnt Sinai, But that 
he did not go up to the wery z7op” of that Mount 
we have great cauſe to believe, for Two reaſons. 
Fir/t, Becauſe che LORD deſcended upon it in 
fire, ver. 18. in fuch a fire as' was not only real, 
but raping ; for it made the Mountain {moat as 4 
furnace, ' Yea, it 1s ſaid, Exod. 24. 17. to be the 
dewouring fire on the top of the mount. And 0 ar- 
vouring Was it, that it ſeiz?d molt terribly upon the 
Mountain ; inſomuch that ze is ſaid to have bwarzt 
with fire unto the _ of heaven, Dent. 4. 11. 
But how then could Moſes go up to the rop of this 
Mountain? Nor, Secoxdty, could he well do it, by 
reafon of its height, and the great difficu/ty of its 
aſcent. For (4/ po aſſures us, That ## is the 
higheſt Hill beyond compariſon of all that Conntry, 
and long of its flrange height, and its fleep inacceſſs- 
ble craggy Rocks, is not only nnfrequented by Men, 
but not to be lookt np to, it puts the eye to ſuch 


pain. And yet if Moſes did not goup to the zop of 


this Hill in ftridtzeſs, we know not how much be- 
low it he might preſent himfelf. And in caſe he 
flood on any lower ridge or part of that Mount ; 
it is clear that by the zops of high Hills in Scripture, 
may be meant but the /ower parts of the ſame. 
And therefore where we read 111 wxanon, Dent. 33. 
15. from the top of the mountains ; the Arabic 
reads it, from the roots of them. And ſo by 
the tops of the Mountains bzing ſeen upon the 
drying up of the Flood; will be meant no more, 
than that ſome lower parts of them, not far from 
the bottoms, were made bare and expos'd to yiew 


again, 
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again, which before were hidden under Wa- 
ter. Or, | 

Secondly, By. the tops of the Mountains, faid to 
be ſeen on the firſt day of the tenth Month ; may 
be meant, but the tops of ſome /owey Mountains, 
which 'were quite overwhelm'd with Water, by its 
aſcending fifteen Cubits upward. upon the higtieſt 
parts of the plain of the Earth. If theſe 9 
Conſiderations will not fatisfie ; we muſt carry on 
the Enquiry a little farcher, and ſeek for a Third: 
And truly fome one or other. muſt needs be found 
- out. For certain it is, that the tops of the higheſt 
Mountains could not be ſaid to! be ſeen, by reaſon 
of the Waters ſinking, dowa below. them; becauſe, 
as we have ſufficiently proved, they could not poſ- 
fibly be above them. That 1s, according to the 
common meaſures Men have taken of the Flood, 
and the uſual fenſe they have put upon the ſacred 
Story of it. 

Thirdly, Therefore (in way of anſwer to the 
ObjeQtion ) we confider 3 that the .tops of the 
Mountains may be faid to be ſeen, at the time menti- 
oned, upon account of their eme7genty ont of dark- 
neſs, not ont of the Waters. Nor tet it ſeem ſtrange, 
that at the time of the Flood, there ſhould be 
darkneſs over the whole face of the Earth. -For 
then there was a ſolution of the continuity of the 
Atmoſphere: all. the yapours almoſt contained iri the 
#38, or comprehentioh of it, turning into Clouds, 
and reſolving a: great pace into Rains, And as it 
is but reaſonable, to think it was dark then ( con- 
ſideriag the ſtate of the Atmoſphere ) fo it was 
very requiſite it ſhould: be fo. For when'the Rains 
began to fall, and that at ſuch a og to tireaten 
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in good earneſt to make that Deluge which Noah 
had foretold : this muſt needs ſtartle and alarm 
Men dreadfully. Then, had there been light in 
the World, in any good degree ; what could have 
been expeCted, but that People who dwelt neareſt 
to that place where the Ark ftood. ; ſhould have 
ryn dire&tly to it, 'and rudely aſſaulting and in- 
vading it, have turned out Noah, his Friends, and 
all Creatures ; and have taken immediate poſlefſion 
of it themſelves, as the only probable means of their 


-. owr> preſervation. And therefore that the Earth 


was then wrapt up in nightſome darkneſs ( it be- .; 
ing not only likely in reſpe&t of Nature, but zeceſ- 
ſary in point of Providence ) we need not fear to 
conclude. 

And as it was dark all the time that the Flood 
was, coming in and waxing ; ſo the Air might 
well be very foggy and miſty during the conti- 
nuance and decreaſe of the ſame. For the At-. 
moſphzre being put into ſo great a diſorder (and 
even diflolution) as it was; it could not quickly 
reſettle into its wonted clearneſs. 

. And then we muſt heedfully attend to that ac- 
count of the Floods abatemeat and drying up, which 
the HOLY GHOST hasgiven us. The waters 
returned from off the Earth continually, ſays he, 
Gen. 8. 3. Where, the word , 12w» returned, does. 
often ſignifie in Scripture, the, returning of a thing 
into its Principles. So Pſal. *go. 3}. EMmn152 1w, 
return ye ſors of men. As much as to fay, be re- 
ſolved into Duſt and Spirit, the primigenial parts, 
or conſtituent principles of your Nature. And 
Ger. 3. 19. it is uſed in the like ſenſe; vn 59p 'w, 
to duſt ſhalrthos. return. And P/al. 146. 4. wow aw 
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he returnerh_ro his Earth. According, to which, 
where 1t is ſaid, That. rhe Waters rettirned from 


off the Earth contiaually.;, we. are to underitand their 


continual werfio» or return iato that. Principle out 
of which they were made ; namely, Yapours. And the 
' fame is. to be underitood concerning them, where 
it is ſaid, Ger. 8. 5. Thar the waters decreaſed con- 
tinually. . wern Pan vn, They were going ' and de- 
creaſing. And ſo the Expreſſion does not denote a- 
violent m0tion Or agitation Of thole Waters ( as hath 
commonly been thought) ſo much as a conſtant. 
waſting or dimizution of them, by going. quite away. 
And indeed, Jn, ſignifies, it went away; and as 
* Schindler notes, is ſpoken de rebus evaneſcentibus, 
of thiugs that are vaniſhing. Yea, the learned Lexti- 
cographer brings in this very Paſſage, as one in- 
ſtance of that its ſignification. Which farther in- 
ſinuates, That when the Waters of the Flood de- 
creaſed, it was done by their vaniſhing or going 
away into their firſt natural Principle :. by their re- 
turning or being converted into YVapours. Now this 
being done at a great rate, or very faſt (as we may 
gather from ſo much Water being dried up in fo 
ſhort. a time ; and from the miraculous Wind, 
Gen. 8.1. ſent on purpoſe to haſten the work, by 
helping forward the attenuation of the liquid Ele- 
ment) it muſt (in likelihood ) overcaſt and be- 
miſt the Air; and fo conſpiiſate and obicure it, as 
to render things inviſible at a little diſtance from 
the. beholder's Eye. Whence it will follow, That 
when the tops of the Mountains were ſeen, this 


* Ad wiabs- - 
lum in Lexic, 


might come to paſs, not by the Waters ſinking be- | 


low thoſe tops ( whither they never aſcended) but 
by the clearing up of the Sky, and the wearing 
oth. 
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off of its unuſual thickneſs and foggineſs. And yet 
this their 2iſibility or new appearance might proper- 


. ly be aſcrib'd to the decreaſe ' of the Waters too : 


inaſmuch as till they were ſo diminiſht, as not to 
afford Vapours enough, to thicken and darken the 
Air any longer, at the rate they had done ; the 
Mountains tops could not be ſeen. 

Should it here be objected, That according to 


| this way of explaining their appearance, they could 


*Gen. 8. bn 
F Ver. 6. 


' Not have been ſeen ſo foon as 1n the tenth Month ; 


becauſe the Waters were then upon the Earth in 
great abundance » thet Objeftion might be thus 
tzken off Though there were waters * wpor the 


| face of the whole earth then; yea, and Þ forty days 


after that ( which was the reaſon why Nosh's Dove 
could find no reſt) yet theſe Waters were fo far 
exhaled, drawn fo low, and grown fo grofs and 
muddy ; that now they did not retarn» or go away 
into vapours, half ſo faſt as before. ' "The Armoſphare 
alfo was now come pretty well to its old conliſten- 
cy again; and fo the attrattive power of the Sun 
was much dampedand weakened, and he did not diaw 
vapours ſo briskly and plenrifully as he had done. 
And yet the lower Regions of the Air might be 
very thick and foggy ftill ; fo that the Mountains 
might not be ſeen by lookin® right on, but ra- 
ther by looking_upward. And fo the higheſt parts 
of the Mountains, that by thruſting np aloft did 
intercept the l:ightfomenels of the glimmering Skie, 
and terminate the eye-ſight; might by that means 
be diſcerned. And therefore indeed only the 7zops 
of them were ſaid to be ſeen. 


Nor 
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Nor let ir be thought a mcer phancy, a whim- 
fical groundles Figment of ours, that the Waters 
of the Deluge did decreaſe in this manner. T mean 
by going or returning into Vapours, and that at ſuch 
a rate, as to fill the Air, for a time, with con- 
ſtant Miſts, and make it very caliginous and dark. 
This is ſo far from being an empty fiftion or con- 
ceit ; that I may venture ro fay, Fr was a neceſſar 
Phenomenon. For when the Earth was ſo anae=s 
ly drown'd, the Water being of a ſmooth Super- 
flies, -if the Air had been clear, yea, if it had not 
been more than ordinarily thick, it would certainly 
have been moſt exceeding cold. Even as cold as 
it is now 1n its middle Region,: where Icy Meteors 
are continually floating, So that in the Natural 
Courſe of things, the Waters of the Flood would 
preſently have been frozen extreamly hard. And 
if we” can ſuppoſe they ſhould ever have been 
melted again ( as by the force of meer Nature they 
hardly could ) yet they could not have been fo in that 
| ſpaceof time, wherein the Deluge went off, and, the 
Barth became dry. | 

And that a vehement Froſt would have ſeiz'd 
the Waters of the Flood, as ſoon as they were 
come down (if the Air had not been ſtrangely 
thick ) is but reaſonable. to conclude upon zhis ac- 
count, Becauſe the Atmoſphxre was never ſo ex- 
haufted of Vapours; and ſo never ſo thin ; and fo 
never ſo ſharp and terribly cold, ſince the World 
began ; as it was at that time. | 

And then laſtly, that the cloſeneſs and thickneſs 
of the Air was ſuch, as to darken and benight 
the whole Earth at once; may fairly be inferred 
from Gey. 8, ult. For there G OD promiſeth my 
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-while the Earth remaineth, there ſhall be day, as 
will as ſeed-rime, and harveſt. Implying, That 
during the Flood, there was as per ft an Intere 
miſſion of dy upon Earth, - as there was of ſced- 
time, and harveſt. "3s x 


' 6. A Fourth Objeftion may be framed from the 
Poſſibility and eaſineſs of Mens eſcaping the Flood. 
For if the Warers 'prevailed but F716 Cubits up- 
wards upon the Plain of the Earth ; and the tops 
of the ſpacious aſpiring' Mountains ſtood bare (ex- 
cepting a little of the lower parts of them) all 
the time of the Deluge: how eafily might Men 
have run up thoſe Mountains, and ſo have been 
faved from the violence of the Waters? and then 
what need of an Ark to preſerve them. 

To this it may be anſwered, For People to aſcend 
theſe high Mountains, when the Flood was coming 
in; could be no ſuch ealie matter. For at what 
rate ſoever the Rains deſcended in other places ; it 
is not to be doubted but they fell in great abun- 
dance about the lofry Mountains. For the pitchy, 
ſwollen, loaden Clouds, which then hung every 
where bagging in the Air ; driving and crouding, 
and ſqueezing againſt thoſe Mountains, could not 
but empty themſelves there ( like full Spunges when 
preſſed or nipped) in prodigious Showres, that 
would have 'run down in furious and mighty Tor- 
rents. Yea, "tis more than probable , that theſe 
ſqueezed Clouds, would not only have diſcharged 
themſelves in 1immoderate Showres thereabouts ; but 
in kind of Ecxephie, or Exhyarie , (ſuch as ſome- 
times fall in the Pacific Occan) very terrible Tem- 
pelts ; wicrein Rain pours down as it were out of 
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- Spouts or Buckets, and | falls 1a whole. Sheets of 
Water at once. So that the ſides of the: Hills would 
have been full of Cataratts, and the Waters would 
have come roaring and gulling dowa them fo for- 
Ccibly, that no living Creatures would have been 
able to ſtand, much leſs to climb up againſt them. 
And then the higher ſort of Mountains, as the 
Alpes, and the like, being covered with huge quan- 
tities'of Snow ; that would have melted a great 
pace too, and contributed to the dreadful Tor- 
rents. we ſpeak of. And then the Watexs of the 
Great Deep, being no'other (as we ſuppoſe) than 
ſuch as flowed out of the Caverns of high Rocks 
and Mountains, when the power of Heaven had 
broke them up : theſe alſo would have augmented 
the mighty Defluxions, and made them more vio- 
lent and irrefiſtable. And this was one main end 
of G O D's breaking up thoſe Fountains ; even to 
increaſe the Downfals of Water off the Mountains, 
and to make them ſo copious and fierce, as that 
Men. might not be able to aſcend the Moun- 
tains. And truly for. them to have fled to the 
Mountains to be ſaved from the Blood, down 
which ſuch impetuous Streams came rolling and 
* roaring in moft hedious fort: would have been like 
plunging themſelves into the Sea, to prevent 
drowning, 
And truly it any Houſes, Towns, or Cities, 
ſtood ſo high upon Mountains, as to be above 
the Water-mark of the Flood : yet the aforeſaid 
Downfals of Water, would have ruined them all. 
Or if any could have ſupported themſelves by their 
great ſtrength, the Inhabitants would till have 
been drowned. in them. Which, might be one 
ty main 
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main Reaſon, why G O D appointed Noah to build 


an Ark (and not an Howſe, or a Caftle upon any 
high Mountains ) to fave himfelf, and ſuch other 
Creaturesas were to be preſerved. 


7. A Fifth Objetlion may be drawn from the 
likelihood of ſome other Awimals eſcaping the Flaad. 
That is, ſuch as lived withi» the Earth, in theup- 
Xr and undrowned parts of the Mountains. For- 

owever they could not get up on- the Hills, or 
if they had been upon them, could not have har- 
boured there; but muſt have been- waſhed down. 
into the common Gulf that ſwallow'd all : yet 
having their aboad w#der ground, and perhaps a 
good depth under it too; they might be ſecure in 
their ſubterraneous. Dwellings. For though the. 
Waters. fell in. great plenty, and with as great vi- 
olence; yet ſhedding off the Mountains apace, and 
haſting downward fwiftly ; they could not ſoak fo 
far into the Earth, as.to incom , much. leſs deſtroy 
the Creatures there lodg'd, and fo well intrencht 
and fortified mm them. The Conſequence would 
be no leſs, -than that Moſes muſt faulter in what 
he relates ; That every living ſubſtence was deftroy- 
64, Gen. 7. 23. 

I anſwer. Where the Hiſtorian tells zh/s, that 
every living ſubſtance was. deſtroyed ; he immedi- 
ately puts a reſtriction or plain limitation upon it ; 
adding now 19 Wy wh, which was upon the face 
of the ground. So that if- any creatures were {0 
deep under ground, as to Continue alive and ſafe, 
notwithſtanding: the Deluge : this would be no con- 
wradiftion or ' repugnancy to the Inſpired Writer. 
For {till every living ſubſtance might be ——_ 
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was as. much as he affirmed, 

Leſt that Anſwer ſhould not fatisfie, let me put 
in another. 'The Waters falling fo plentifully and 
violently on the Mountains; where they could not 
ſoak in, and drown the Creatures earthed in them ; 
by their continued beating and running upon the 
Ground for forty days together, they did either {6 
ſettle it, that it ſqueezed them to death : or elſe ſo 
ns ag the pores of "it , that they were ſimo- 
ther | Ls | 


Ss. A Sixth Objeftion may” be taken from the 


Quantity of Waters as like to exceed very much ({ome 
may imagine ) even ſo as to ſurmount our ſwppoſed 
limit. For they that ifſued from the Fountains of 
. 'the Great Dceps, joined with thoſe that fell in the 
forty days; muſt nceds have raiſed a Flood much 
higher than fifteen Cubits above the Plain of rhe 
Earth. | 

_ But the anſwer fays, No. For-befides the huge 
deal of Water which the Earth drank up { eſpect- 
ally in its ſandy Regions) before its thirſt could 
be quenched; -and the vaſt deal that ſank into its 
inviſible hollowneſles, before they could be filled ; 
and the abundance that was abſorpt by its numberleſs 
pits arid capacious valleys, - before they could be re- 
pleniſht, and. the Water: brought to a level : And. 
belides how much it then took up, to raife the 
Flood one Cubit around the Globe, as well upon 
the Sea, as: dry Lagd ; and how much more to 
raiſe- a; ſecond Cubit; thart the firſt ( the higher cir- 
cumference being: fill che larger ;) 'and how much 
more. to raiſe: athird. Cubit, than the Second ; and 
Y y 2 {o 


which- was «pox the face 'of the Ground : and that 


—— 
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- ſo on till rhe fifteen. Cubits® were full : Beſides all 
this, I ſay, the Rains by which the Deluge was 
chi- fly cauſed, might not deſcend at any extraoradi- 
nary rate. of violence. For however. about the 
Mountains, they might be monſtrous : and 'intole- 
rable ;z yet every -where elſe they might -be quite 
otherwiſe : and the .immenſity and deſtructiveneſs 
of the Waters they raiſed, may 'be imputed to the 
generality and duration of them, rather than to 

| their exceſſive greatneſs. We - are told ' indeed, 
Ger. 7.11. That the cataraits or windows of heaven 
were opexed, Yet that might betoken nothing ex- 
traordinary in the 'Rains, ſave their continuance. 
For Mal. 3. 10. G OD promileth his . People ( as 
a ſignal mercy ) to open (MMR) the cataraits or 
- windows - of heaven tor them. ' And what does: the 
Expreſſion there-1import? Why, no more than that 
he would ſend ſuch moderate Rains, as ſhould 
make their grounds fruitful. So ſays Lyra; G OD 

* Dando p1- Opened the Cataratts of Heaven, * by giving rains 

as & Ou and, 'dews convenient. to make the ground fruitful. 

od Fores 'm. And if the opening of the cataraits of beaven, 1m- 
venientes. 10 plys but an ordinary deſcent, or moderate down- 
| fal of gentle fructifying Rains and Dews: then 
notwithſtanding theſe Cataralts were opened at 

the Flood, the Rains mightthen in moſt places diſtill, 

with a wanted gentleneſs and moderation. Which 

rantee, there would be, no danger. of their ſwel- 

ing the Flood above that height to which our 
Suppoſition limits it. And though according to 
Marſennus's account, forty days Rain might raiſe 

the Waters an |handred: and :fifty Feet: yet who 

can. tell whether the Rains fell fo faſt in thoſe forty 

days; as they did. at the time, and place, when, 
and 
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and where, he' made his Experiment and Calcu- 
lation ? Others I am ſure are of the mind (and 
Oſiander for one) that they were only ſufficient to 
ſet the Ark afloat. And they quote that Paſſage 
for it, Gez. 7.17. The flood was forty days upon the 
Earth'. and the waters increaſed, and bare up the Ark, 
and it was lifted up above the Earth. | 


g. A Seventh O:je7ios may be made from 7he 
Raven which Noah ſent out. of tie Ark, Gen. 8: 7. 
It is' there ſaid, That that Raven wezt forth to and 
fro until the waters were dried up from off the earth. 
Whence ſome conclude, That he was forced to return 
into the Ark again and again, ſtill as he went out, be- 
cauſe by reafon of the Waters, there was no con- 
venient place of abode for him abroad. And con- 
ſequently they infer, That. the Waters which were 
ſo high thex, could not but cover the tops of the 
Mountains, when they were at their full height. 
Fo this it might be anſwered, | 

Firſt, That if the Raven did return, this does not 
argue that the Waters were then at ſuch a zghty 
height ( and fo that they had been higher than the 
loftieft Hills) becauſe it is ſaid, That he went to axd 


fro ( that is, to and from the Ark, as our ObjeQors 


would have it) antil the waters were dried up. S0 
that his returning was not occaſioned by the excels 
of Waters, not ſuffering him to remain at large; 
nor does it prove them to have been fo exceſſive as 
they would make them, For even when they were 
abated, and {o abated that the tops of the Moun- 
tains were ſeen ( ver. 5.) where he might have had 
both reſt and prey ; ſtill (according to the Hebrew 
Phraſe.) he was going and returning from and tothe 


Ark.. 
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ts Superkicies 4n molt places, And the Dove: being a 


Ark. Yea, -he continued to do thus al-a-/ong, even 
wntill the waters were aried up from off the earth. 
Which 'makes it plain, that as the exceſs of the 
Waters could not be the cauſe of his returning to the 
Ark; fo his continual returning could not argue the 
Waters to be ſo exceſſive: inaſmuch as he never ceaſed 
returning, till the Waters were quite dried up. But, 
Secondly, T anſwer. The Raven in' likelihood 
returned not at all. And therefore the Yalgar 1s 
ſitive in the caſe ; egrediebatur & nox revertebatur ; 
e went out, and did not return. And 1o is the 
Septuagint ; Yzexdwv is dvicpelsvy, And Bochart ſays, 
hat if the Negation be taken out of the Origi- 
»al Text, there will be no ſenſe in it. And there- 
fore he thinks that 2wy wx ought to be, 200 a1» 
putting the Future Tenſe for the Pretcrperfe#. And 
then the Raven for certain did never return to 
Noah. And the Arabiazy Proverb intimates as much, 
M1 28") 1D NOIR, he ſtays as long a5 Noah'sCrow. 
To which the Latiz one is near akin, Corvas nu: 
cius ; Or, Corvum miſimus. $9 that the Objection 
againſt us, will at laft be a piece af an Argument 
for us. So far, that is, as the Raven's not coming 
home again, after he was ſent out ; ſhows the 
Waters were low : and that he had Food enough to 


Jive upon, and Room enough to fly up and downia 


from place to place ; which might be that going aud 
returning of Ns, mentioned, ver, 7. 

' Indeed the Dove which was ſent out after, fozpd 
a0 reſt for the ſole of ber foat, aud therefore (be res 


turned to Noah into the ark, verie 9g. Andno won- 


der. Forthough the Waters were much abated, : yet 
{till they were an the face of the whole earth, covering 
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more nice and tender ' Creature than the Crow ; 
might want proper Food and a warm Rooſt, and 
for the ſake of theſe, be glad to. fly back to the 
Ark where it had found both. And therefore the 
ſecond time that it was ſent forth, it returned not 
el the evex/ze ; that is, till: the coalge(s of the ap- 
proaching night, made it fenſible of the want of a 
convenient Lodging. And for the ſame reaſons 
( eſpecially it being a tamiſh Bird ) it might per- 
haps have come back to Noah, when he ſent it out 
tft: only the Earth and Air being now grown 
more dry,. and warm, and pleaſant; probably it was 
tempted to fly fo far from the Ark, as not to be 
abke to find the way to it again. Yet its not re- 
turning might be really to Noah, what he took it. 
to be; a ſign that the Waters were dried up. 


10. An Ejphith Objeftion may be the Daxzer the + 
Ark would have been in, of being flau'd or wracks... 
For if during the Flood, the tops of- the great 
Hills had been all above Water ; how' eaſily might. 
the Ark have run aground, and have: been broken - 
and ſhattered all to pieces? 

It may be anſwered-thus, The great Deluge from - 
the Beginning to the End of it, was in great mea- - 
fare a miraculous work. Yea, even where G OD- 
was pleaſed to make Nature his Inſtrument ; He - 
took her, as I may ſay, into his own' hand, and. 
wielded her by his own Omanipotent Arm ; and fo - 
inabled- her to- do, what in her own way, and by. 
her own ſtrength , ſhe could never have efeCted. 
Eook into the inſpired Story, and what a great deal 
of miracle ſhall we ſee, in the very Preluſories or - 
preparatives to. that mighty Inundation ? 
+; Thus, 
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Thus, as GOD preacquainted the . Patriarch 

Noah, with his deſign of bringing it in; ſo the 

ordered him” to . build an Ark againſt it came, to 

ſave himſelf and his. Family, from that fearful ruine 

which was to attend it. He directed him of 

what Timbergo make it, and of what Dimenſions; 

how to frame 1t without, and to faſhion it, within: 

and the whole Veſſel ſeems to have been all of his 

wiſe contriving. Such Creatures alfo' as were to 

be kept alive for future propagation, he appointed 

Noah to admit into this Ark; inclining them at the 

ſame time, to come in their ſeveral ſpecies, and 

offer themſelves to him. For as the Father ſays; 

* Non taNoe * Noah did not catch them and put them in, but 
Dd 6p: when they came and went in, he ſuffered them to do 
nientia & in-ſo, And thus much. he will have ſignified, Gez. 6. 
that. Aug. 20+ Two of every ſort" ſhall Come unto thee. Non 
ae Cirit. 1.15. ſcilicet hominis attu, ſed Dei nutu. Not by the dili- 
= 64 gence of man, that is to ſay, but by the diſpoſition of 
GOD. And as he injoined Noah to receive theſe 

Animals into the Ark, and harbour them there ; {o 

likewiſe to provide ſuſtenance for them, inſtructing 

| | him as tothe quality and quantity of the 
(a) Quid mirmm (i 2ir ille fame. So ſays the ſame Father. (a) What 


ſapiens & jaſtus, etiam ditinitrs ; x 
admonitus , aid cuique congru- © wonaer, if that wiſe and right OUS 7418 


eret , aptam chique generi ali- mpho alſo was divinely taught what was 
moniam preparauit & Yecondi- | 
dit ? Ibid. 


agrecable to every creature , did procure 
and lay up ſutable nouriſhment to every 
kind? Ard to the end he might have all in a due 
readineſs againſt the time, G O D gave him a- weeks 
notice, juſt before the irruption of the fatal Waters, 
Gez. 7. 4. And laſtly., when the good Man and his 
Relatives entred the Ark (whole Cargo was ſuch,as no 
finzle Ship, nor the mightteſt Fleet could ever _—_ 
ot ) 
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of ,, though the Sea it navigated was as wonderful, 
as its Lading) the LORD himſelf. is faid to 
ſbut them in, Gen. 7,16. - That is, by the Miniſtry 
of his Holy Angels. | Q 

And when the ALMIGHTY was thus mwiracu- 
louſly ingag'd in ordering the Preparatives to the 
Flood ; we may be ſure it was no leſs concern?d 
1a bringing in the Flood it ſelf. And therefore 
G OD opealy proclaims it to be his own Fa, and 
challenges and appropriates it to himſelf alone, as 
peculiarly belonging to his Providential Efficience, 
Ger. 6. 17. and 7, 4. And St. Peter expreſly de- 
clares, That GOD. brought..in the flood upon the 
world, 2 Pet. 2.5. | Where ( upon' view of the Con- 
ext) it will appear, that the Apoſtle makes the 
bringing in of the Flood, to be :as much GO-D's 
Work, as ever it was to caſt the {inning Angels 
down to Hell, to fave' Noah; to burn Sodom ;'or 
to deliver Loz :. all which were undeniably immedi- 
ate and miraculous Ats of | his. And truly that 
the Windows of Heaven ſhould be: opened ; and 
all the Fountains of the Great Deep broke up: that 
they ſhould be opened and'ibroke: up on the: ſame 
day : that they ſhould be ſo opened and- broke up; 
as to yield ſuch a quantity of Water at that time, 
as they never did before, and never did: ſince, and 
never ſhall do again : what could this be:but a ſpe: 
cial and- wondertul Work of. GO D 2. 1h; 

I might farcher obſerve the like miraculous workings 
of the DEITY, in. ſbutting: up thoſe Windows of 
Heaven again ; and.i1n fopping the aforeſaid Foun- 
tains of the Deep; and-1n dry/zg. up the: Waters. of 
the Deluge ſo faſt, &5. but I wave that» (ras have 
done Other thinzs ) to avoid prolixity./ + 
fy » Z z Now 
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Now when the Flood in all the periods of it, was 
chus diſpoſed and govern'd- by an- Omnipotent and 
Miraculous hand ; that the ſame:handſhould at once. 
defend and dire& the Ark; and 16 guard and fteer 
it, a5 to keep it from Ship-wrack :- is not at all to 
be wondred -at. We may rather wonder, and 
wonder very much, if any ſhould think'otherwiſe. 
_ ., To which/.add, That a miraculous. protection 

and care of the: Ark , would have beer altogether 
as neceſfary, according to the Theory, or the Old 
Hypotheſis. | For, according to the Theory, the Ark 
muſt have ſunk as low as the falling Earth; and 
then. -have been. thrown up higher than the higheſt 
Mountains 5 and” have been: tofs'd with fuch terrible. 
and hideous -jatations, as- that the * worſt which are 
ſuffered! on 'the rougheſt Seas, would ſcarce be 
ſhadows to them... So that unleſs a miraculous Pro- 
vidence ſuperintended it,. how could: it be ſafe ? 
And+ therefore indeed" the Theory repreſents it, with 
its Guardian Angels about K, - in the extremity of the- 
Flood. And then according to the 0/4 way, the 
tops of the Mountains muſt have been above Water, 
all the time that the Deluge was waxing. And fo 
without ſuch a Providence again; the Ark would have 
becn/as much imperill'd by thoſe Mountains / if not 
more "as if they had been drown'd no deeper than 
we; {i them. Yea, in that very junQture when 
the Flood (accordrng toithe common account) was at 
irs higbeft ; the Ark: frock upon 'the Mountains of 
frarat, and was ſtrexded there.” And to fave it in 
fach circumſtances, a moſt miraculous Providence was. 
neceflary indeed. Bur then the ſame may as lawfully 
be challenged 4, or op as'readily to be allowed. 
to, Our Hypotheſis likewi & 2 OTE $OCV 
os ir. Which 
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1t. Which grant; and then if in this memorable 
Flood, any difficulties be ftarted, that Men are 
puzzled to make out : any Phenomena's ariſe, that 
are too big to proceed from Nature alone ; and toe 
intricats- to be underſtood by Reaſon: lo, here's a 
general Anſwer to them, if 'not- ſolution of them. 
The Flood was a Miracle in good meaſure. Or 
had ſo much miracle running through it, and in- 
terwoven with it; that all paſſa 1n it, are not 
to be accounted for by Reaſtn and Philg 99 And 
truly where Natare was over-ruled by Providence; 
it is but fit that - Philoſophy ſhould give place: to 
Ommnipotence: and Faith {way our Minds to aflent 
to thoſe things, which Reaſon is unable to apprehend 
and explicate. 
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'- C'HAP. XVII. 


1. The Politiveneſs of the Theory. 2. Noted in 
. the Engliſh-Eduion of zt, 3- Its Authors Inten- - 
:; tions laudable. 4 The Conclulion.. 


x, T7 Aving gone over the ſeveral Hital or Pri- 
mary Afſertions of the Theory ; I ſhall now 


only defire leave, briefly to- note the Poſitiveneſs of 
it. It. being indeed of an unuſual Strain, and ſuch 
as is ſeldom found in a-new ' Hypotheſis ; eſpecially ar 
WTI: ſetting up., -and -fallying out. into the 
World. 


2. This wh gr 4 is very apparent, both in 
the Latin, and Engliſh Editions of the Theory. But 
I ſhall obſerve it only in the /arrer ; that coming 
out after the other, and ſo with more deliberation. 
and mature thoughts of things, It there diſcovers 
it ſelf in ſuch Paſſages as theſe - 

I am willing to add here a Chapter or two, ta 
ſhew that what we have delivered is more than an 
Idea, and that it was in this very way. that Noah's 
Deluge came to pals, pag. 79. 

As we do not think it an unhappy diſcovery to- 
have found out ( with a moral certainty.) the ſeat 
of the Mofaical Abyſs, ——— { this gives us 
4 great aſſurance, that the Theory we have given 
of a general Deluge, i. ot a meer Idea, but is to 
be appropriated to the Deluge of Noah, as « true ex: 
plication of it, pag. $4. | 


That 
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That our- Deſcriprion is 4 reality, both as. to the 
Antediluvian Earth,. and- as to the Deluge, we may 
farther be comvinc'd from St.. Peter's Diſcourle, 

AT « .. 
We may ſafely conclude that this is no imaginar 
Idea, but 4 true account of that. ancient Flood whereof. 
Moſes hath left us the Hiſtory, #74. 

If they ( the ancient Earth and Abyſs ) were 
in No other form, nor other ſtate, than what they 
are under now , the expreſſions of the ſacred 
Writers concerning them are very. france and in- 
accountable ; without any ſufficient ground, ar any juſt 
eccaſion for ſuch uncouth repreſentations. I fear there 
is. ſomething more than Politiveneſs in this clauſe ;. 
which occurs, pag. 93. 

We have proved our Explication of the Deluge: 
to be more than an Idea, or to be 4 true piece of 
Natural Hiſtory; and it may be the greateſt and moſ 
remarkable that hath been. ſince the beginning of 
the World, We have ſhown. it. to be the. real ac-- 
count of Noah's Flood, pag. 96. 

I confeſs, for my own part, when I obſerve. 
how eaſily and naturally this Hypotheſis doth ap-- 
ply it ſelf to all the particularities . of this Earth, 
hits: and. falls in ſo luckily and ſurprizingly with 
all the odd poſtures. of its parts, 1 cannot, without 
wiolence, bear off. my mind. from. fully aſſenting ta 
&, Pag. I13. 

To ſpeak the truth, this Theory is ſomething. 
wore than 4 bare Hypotheſis, pag. 149. 

It will never be beaten out of my head, but that. 
St. Peter hath made the /ame diſtinition ( we make 
of the Antediluvian Earth and Heavens from the. 


Poſtdiluvian.). ſixteen hundred years ſince, and 7zo- 
the. 


Or bn 4m GG, tres 
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the wery ſame purpoſe ; io that we have ſwre footing 
here again, and the Theory ' riſeth above the Cha 
rater 'of- a- bare Hypotheſis, —— We niuft in 
equity give more than a moral certituae to this "I heo- 
TY, pag. I 5©. 

I think there is nothing but the uncouthnelſs of 
the thing to ſome Mens underſtandings, the-cuſtom 
of thinking otherwiſe, and the uneaſineſs of entring 
into a new fett of thoughts, that cap be a bar or 
hindrance tO 1ts reception, pag. 170. 


The Theory carries its ow# light and proof with 


It, pag. 274- 
| Thu are the Vitals of the Theory, and the 


Primary Afertions whereof I do freely profeſs my 


Full belief, pag. 288. 


Now I confeſs, I ſhould have been much at a 
loſs, whither to impute ſuch extraordinary poſitive 
confidence, as ſhows it ſelf ( by theſe excerptions ) 
in a Man fo ingenious, touching things ſo precari- 
ous ; had he not told me in this Maxim of his 
own: A ſtrong inclination, with a little evidence, 
is equivalent to a ſtrong evidence, pag. 2979. Which 
conſidered ; we need not wonder that ftrong Pers 
fwaſions fhould ſometimes be built upon weak 
grounds. Or to ſpeak it in the Theoriſf's next 
words; we are not to be ſurpriſed, if we find Mex 
confident in their Opinions many times far beyond the 
degree of their evidence. 


_ 2. Yet that his Intentions, 1n-conpoſing and pubs 
liſhing his Book, were good and lauJable 3 we have 
no reaſon to doubt. * His own Declaration ſpeaks 
them ſo. T have no other deſian than to contribute 


any endeavours to find out the truth in a ſubjet# of ſo 
| great 
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great importance, aud wherein the World hath hitherto- 
bad fo little Satisfattion, pag. 97. A noble aim ;. 
but he that would cleverly hit the mark, muſt © be- 
ware of ſhooting through Seripture, and wounding 
It at the rate the Theorift has done. 


4- To Conclude. If fo be, ſincere and upright 
Intentions will juſtifie the failures of a Pen, and- 
in any meaſure. ſerve to extenuate or excuſe 5 
I can take up that Plea in: behalf of mine. And- 
whereas in the new Explication of the Deluge, I may 
ſeem to have run out into a kind of /ax interpretation 
of one or two Texts of Holy Scripture ; I have fuk» 
fictently apologiz'd for that excurſion OY ; kr 4 
owning that ( beſides it is neceſſary to expound thole- 
Scriptures.a new way, upon the account of theold 
Hypotheſis of the Flood) it was made but to.vie with- 
the Theory; and to try if we could hit upon ano-- 
ther way of explaining the Deluge that might pals. 
for rational intelligible. And therefore I only 
add this, which I do moſt heartily, I had rather,. 
much rather my Papers ſhould be burat to Aſhes, and 
my {elf with them ;. than that. I ſhould knowingly 
and wilfully write any thing, in way of oppolition- 
= O—_ of,. or derogation from, any Dwine : 

ruth. 
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